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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE general utility of a judicious 
Selection of the most admired 
Production*.- of our best Authors, and 
the flattering reception with which Mel- 
moth's Beauties OF British Poetry 
has been honoured by the Public, have 
induced the Compiler to add this Volume 
as a Companion to it ; in which, he hath 
endeavoured to unite amusement with 
instruction, and spared no pains to ren* 
der it an acceptable treat to the admirers 
of elegant composition, and a source of 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

delight tb those whose riumerous, avoca- 
tions prevent them ftom reading more 
voluminoi^S'ii^oric*; ' ^ 

• ■• » ■ ^ . . •' 

'Tht Beauties of Sritish .!^ose 
have been, carefully selected, and, it is 
presumferd, will be read^wth pleasure, 
and contribute to tlie entertainment 
and irtiprovement of leisure hours, no 
Pieces having been adnditted into this 
Miscellany, but suchas^Ve cal- 
culated to improve the mind, rectify 
the judgment, and mould the heart to 
virtue. 
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©BIDAH AND THE HERMIT. 

Johnson, 

^BIDAH, thesonof Abensina, left the caravan^ 
sera early in the mining, and pursued his jour* 
ney through the plains of Indostan, He was fresh and 
vigorous with rest 5 he was animated with hope 5 he 
was incited by desire ; he walked swiftly forward over 
the valleys, and saw the hills gradually rising before 
him.* As he pas«(ed along his ears were delighted with 
the morning song of the bird of paradise, he was 
fanned by the last flutters of the sinking breeze, and . 
sprinkled with dew by groves of spices 5 he sometimes 
contemplated the towering height of the oak, monarch 
of the hills ; and sometimes caught the gentle frar 
gtaoce of the primrose^ eldest daughter of tihe spring : 
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all his senses were gratifiefl^^ and all care was banisheff 
from his heart, , ""'^ \ 

Thii§ he went on fill the sun Approached his meri- 
dian, and the increasing heat preyed upon his strength j 
he then looked round about him for some more com- 
modious path. He saw, on his right hand, a grove 
that seemed to wave its shades as a sign of invitation ; 
he entered it, and found the coolness and verdure irre- 
sistibly pleasant. He did not, however, forget whither 
he was travelling, but found a narrow way bordered 
with flowers, which appeare4 to have the same direc- 
tion with the main road, and Was jiileased that, by this 
happy experiment, he had found means to unite plea- 
sure with business, and to gain the rewards of dili- 
gence without suffering its fatigues. He, therefore, 
still coBtinued to walk, for a time, without the least re- 
mission of his ardour, except that he was sometimes 
tempted to stop by the music of the birds, whom the 
heat had assembled in the shade ; and sometimes 
amused himself with plucking the flowers that covered 
the banks on either side, or the fruits that hung upon 
the branches. ' At last the green path began to decline 
ft-om its flrst tendency, and to wind among hills and 
thickets, cooled with fountains, and murmuring with . 
water-falls. Here Obidah paused for a time, and be- 
gan to consider whether it were longer safe to forsake 
the known and common track 5 hut remembering that 
the heat was now in its greatest vic^eiice, and that the 
plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved to pursue the 
new path, which he supposed onJy to make a few 
meanders, in compliance with the yari^ies' of the 
ground, and to end at last in the common road. 

Having tlius calmed his solicitude, he renewed his 
pace, tliough he suspected that be was not gaining 
ground. This uneasiness of his mind inclined hioi to 
lay hold on every new object, and give way to every 
sensation that might sootli or divert him. He listened 
to^Yery echo^ he mounted every hiJil for a fresh proa* 
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^t^ he tamed aside to everj cascade^ and pleased 
himself with tracing the course of a gentle river that 
rolled among the- trees, and watered a large r^ion 
with innumerable circumvolutions. In these amuse- 
meats the hours passed away uncounted, his devia- 
tions had perplexed his memory, and he knew not to- 
wards what point to travel. He stood pensive and 
confused, afraid to go forward ' le^ he should go 
wrong, yet conscious tliat the ttnSe of loitering was 
now-past. While he was thus tortured with uncer- 
tainty, the sky was overspread with clouds, the day 
vanished from before him, and a sudden tempest 
gathered round his head. He -was now roused by his 
danger to a quick and painful remembrance of his 
folly ; he now saw how happiness is lost when ease is 
consulted ; he laaiented the unmanly impatience that 
prompted him to seek shelter in the grove, and de- 
spised the petty curiosity that led him on frofn trifle 
to trifle. While he was thus reflecting, the air grew 
blacker, and a clap of thunder broke his meJditation. 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he had passed, 
and try to find some issue where the wood might 
open into the plain. He prostrated himself on the 
ground, and commended his life to the Lord of na- 
ture. He rose with confidence and tranquillity, and 
pressed on with his sabre in his hand, for the beasts of 
the desert were in motion, and on every hand were 
heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage 
and expiration 3 all the horrors of darkness. and soli- 
tude surrounded him : the winds roared in the woods> 
and the torrents tumbled frqm the hills. 

Work*d into sudden rage by wintry show'rs, 
Down the steep hill the roaring torrent pours: 
The mountain shepherd hears the distant noise. 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through 
the wild^ without knowing whither he was goings or 
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^vhether he was every moment drawing nearef to 
safety or destruction. At length, not fear but labour 
began to overcome him } his breath grew short, and 
his knees trembled, and he was on the point o£ lying 
down in resignation to his fate, when he beheld 
througii the brambles the glimmer of a taper. He ad- 
vanced towards the light, and finding that it proceeded 
from the cottage' of a hermit, he called humbly at the 
door, and obtained admission. The old man set be- 
fore htm such provisions as he had collected *for hina* 
self, on which Obidah fed with eagerness and grati* 
tude. 

When the repast was over, '^ Tell me," said the 
bermit, *' by what diance thou bast been brought 
" hither 5 I have been now twenty years an inha* 
*' bitaat of the wilderness, in whidi I never saw a 
'' man before." Obidah then related the occur- 
rences of his journey, without any concealment or 
palliation. 

•' Son," said the hermit, " let the errors and fol- 
** lies, the dangers and escape of this day, sink deep 
" iiuo thy heart.. Remember, my son, that humatt 
*' life is the journey of a day. We rise in the mom- 
" ing of youth, full of vigour and full of expectation | 
*'• we set forward with spirit and hope, with gaiety and 
'*' with diligence, and travel on a while in the straight 
*' road of piety towards the mansions of rest. In a 
«* short time we remit our fervour, and endeavour to 
*^£nd some mitigation of our duty, and some mors 
** easy means of obtaining the same end. We theii 
."' relax our vigour, and resolve no longer to be terri- 
*^ fied with crimes at a distance, but rely upon our 
*' own constancy, and venture to approach what we 
'^ resolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers 
*^, of ease, and repose in the sliades of security. Here 
*' the heart softens and vigilance subsides^ we are 
*"' then willing to enquire whether another advance 
*' eannot be tnade^ and whether we may not, at least. 
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" torn our eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. Wc 

" approach them with scruple and hesitation 3 we 

" enter them, but enter timorous and trembling, and 

*' always hope to pass through them without losing 

" the road of virtue, which we, for a while, keep in 

" our sight, and to which we propose to return. But 

'^ temptation succeeds temptation, and one corapli- 

'' ance prepares us for another ; we in time lose the 

" happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet 

" with sensual gratifications. By degrees we let fall 

" the remembrance of our original intention, and quit 

'* the only adequate object of rational desire. We 

" entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves 

'^ in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of incon-' 

" stancy, till the darkness of old age begins to invade 

" us,, and disease and anxiety obstruct our way. We 

" then look back upon our lives with horror, with 

'* sorrow, with repentance 5 and wish, but too often 

*' vainly wish, that we had not forsaken the ways of 

*' virtue. Happy are they, my son, who shall learn 

*' from thy example not to despair, but shall remem- 

'' her, that though the day is past, and their strength 

*' is wasted, there yet remains one effort to be made 9 

" that reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere en- 

'' deavburs ever unassisted j that the wanderer may at 

*' length return after all his errors 5 and that he who 

*' implores strength and courage from above, shall 

'^ find danger and difficulty give way. before him. 

*' Go, now, my son, to thy repose, commit thyself to 

" the care of Omnipotence, and when the morning 

" Calls again to toil, begin anew thy journey and thy 

'^ life." 
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ON THE ENDEARMENTS OF LIFE. 

Goldsmith, 

AGE, that lessens the enjoyment of life, increase! 
our desire of living. Those dangers which, in 
the vigour of youth, we had learned to despite, assume 
new terrors as we grow old. Our caution moreasing 
as our years increase, fear becomes at last the prevail- 
ing passion of the mind 5 and the small remainder of 
life is taken up in useless efforts to keep off our end, 
or provide for a continued existence. 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and to which 
even the wise are liable ! If I should judge of that 
, part of life which lies before me, by that which I have 
already seen, the prospect is hideous. Experience tells 
me, that my past enjoyments have brought no real 
felicity ; and sensation assures me, that those I have 
felt, are stronger than those which are yet to come. 
Yet experience and sensation in vain persuade ; hope 
.more powerful than either, dresses out the distant 
prospect in fancied beauty ; some happiness, in long 
perspective, still beckons me to pursue 5 and, like a 
losing gamester, every new disappointment increases 
my ardour to continue the game. 

Whence then is this increased love of life, which 
grows upontis with our years ? whence comes it, that 
we thus make greater efforts to preserve our existence, 
at a period when' it becomes scarce worth the keep- 
ing? Is it that Nature, attentive to the preservation 
of mankind, increases out wishes to live, while she 
lessens our enjoyments ? . and, as she robs the senses 
of every pleasure, equips imagination in the spoils ? 
Life would be insupportable to an old man, who, load- 
ed with infirmities, feared death no more than when 
in the vigour of manhood : the numberless calsimities 
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of decajiDg Nature^ and ^e conacioasness of siurvivijig' 
cveiy pleasure^ would at once induce him, with his 
own hand« to terminate the scene of misery j bo<, 
hsL^Hy, the contempt of death forsakes him at a time 
when it could onlj be prejudicial ; and life acqmres an 
imaginary yalue^ in proportion as its real value is no 
more. 

Our attachment.to every object around us increases^ 
in general^ irom^ the length of. oar acquaintance with 
it. " I would not chuse,'* says a French Philosopher^ 
^' to see an old post pulled up with which I had been 
'' long acqu^nted." A mind long^abituated to a cer- 
tain set of objects, insensibly becomes fond of seeing 
them; visits them from habit^ and parts from them 
with reluctance : from thence proceeds the avarice of 
the old in every kind of possession ; they love the 
world and all tl^t it produces ; they love life and all 
its advantages ; not becaase it gives them pleasure, but 
because they have known it Jong. 

Chiiivang the Chaste, ascending the throne of China, 
commanded that all who were unjustly detained in 
prison, during the preceding reigns, should be set free. 
Among the number who came to thank their deliverer 
on this occasion, there appeared a majestic old man, 
who, falling at the emperor's feet, addressed him as 
follows : " Great Father of China ! behold a wretch, 
now eighty-five years did, who was shut up in a dun- 
geon at the age of twenty-two. I was imprisoned, 
diongh a stranger to crime, or without being even con- 
fi-<Mited by my accusers. I have now lived in solitude 
and darkness for more than My years, and am grown 
familiar with distress. As yet, dazzled with the splen- 
dour of that sun to which you havd restored me, I 
have been wandering the streets to find out some^ 
friend that would assist or relieve, or remember me 5 
but my friends, my family, and relations, are all dead, 
and I am forgotten. Permit me then, O Chinvang, 
to wear out the wretched remains of life in toy former 
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piison; the walls of my dtingeoa arc tdme moft 
pleasing tiian the most splendid palace: I have not 
long to live, and shall be unhap^ except I spend the 
rest of my days where niy youth was passed) in 
that prison firom whence you were pleased to relieve 
me." 

The old man's passion for confinement is similar to 
.that we ail have for life. We are habituated to the 
.prisOTi, we look round with discontent, are displeased 
,widi the abode, . and yet the length of our captivity 
only increases our fondness' for the cell. The trees \trfe 
-have planted, the houses we have built, or the poste- 
rity we have begotten, all serve to bind us closer to 
the earth, and embitter our parting. Life «ue8 the 
young like a new acquaintance : the companion, as 
yet unexhausted, is at once instructive and amusing ^ 
its company pleases 5 yet, for all this, it is but ltt3e 
regarded. Tons, who are declined in years, life ap- 
pears like an old friend -, its jests have been anticipated 
in former conversation j it has no new story to make 
us smile, no new improvement with which, to sur- 
prize, yet still we love it ; destitute of every enjoy- 
ment, still we love it; husband the w^ting treasure 
.with increasing frugality, and feel all the poignancy of 
anguish in the fatal separation. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, sincere, 
•brave — an Englishman. He had a complete fortune 
of his own, and the love of the king his master, which 
•was equivalent to riches. Life opened all her trea- 
sures before him, and promised a long succession of 
happiness. He came, tasted of the entertainment, but 
was disgusted even at the beginning. He professed an 
aversion to living ; was tired of walking round the 
same circle 5 had tried every enjoyment, and found 
.them all grow weaker at every repetition. ''If life 
.be in youth, Co displeasing," cries he to himself, 
/' what will it appear when age comes on ? If it be 
at present indiffereiit^ sure it will then be execrable.'* 
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This thought etntnttored every reflection ; tiil at U^ 
with ail the serenity of perverted reason^ he ended the 
debate with a {Mstol ! Had this self-deluded man been 
apprized, that existence grows more desirable to ut 
the longer we exist, he would have then faced old age 
without abriUiking: he would have boldly dared to 
livcj and served that society by his future asstduKyv 
which he basely injured by his desertion. 



THE WORK-HOUSE BOY* 

Moorct 

y 

MRS. '^ Pray who are the paients of thk 
charn>ing boy ?'* 
Old Woman. — " The Liord above he only knows. 
He -is no relation of mine— I never saw him in my 
life, till this here blessed day, when I received him 
from the overseers of the work-house, to take him to 
my own house in the country. They told me he was 
brought there, wb^n he was only a few months old, by 
a poor woman, who said she was not his mother : who 
was his mother, is difficult to tell, and still more who 
was his real father, as your ladyship well knows, for 
they have never been found outj but it stands to 
reason, that he must have had both, for I never heard 
of any body who had neither father nor mother, ex- 
cept MichaeJ Hisendeck, of whom the parson of our 
parish preached last Sunday ; but Michael lived in the 
Bible days, which is different from these here times : 
so this boy's parents mast be persons upknown ^ but 
be who they will, I suspect they were no better than 
they shouki be j in which case it. is pretty clear that 
this here boy^ saving your ladyship's presence, is nei* 
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iiiei: more nor less^than an unnatural child ^ for if be 
hac^been born in a natural way of marriage^ it stands 
jto reason^ that his parents would have owned him long 
ago." 

Mrs. — affected with the condition of this boy, 
who began life under such unfayourable- auspices, 
jgaid : — '^ Are you not sorry, my dear, to leave 
home?" -^ 

'^ No," answered he, '^ I don't care." 

^^ Is there not somebody at home whom you are 
sorry to leave ?" resuHied she. ^ 

'^ No," replied the boy, *' I am not sorry to leave 
any body." 

'' Whatj not those who are good to you ?" rejoin- 
ed she. . 

'^ Nobody was ever good to me,'* . said the boy. 

Mrs. was touched with the child's answers, 

which strongly painted his helpless lot, and the cruel 
indifference of the world. The tear stood in her eye.- 
. '^ My poor little fellow," said she, after a short 
pause, *^ was nobody ever good to you ! have you no 
lirieiKl, my dear?" 
» ^' No, for old Rabin the soot-man died last week. ** 

'* Was he your friend ?" 

'' Yes, that he was," replied the boy^ ^^ he once 
gave me a piece of ginger-bread." 



ARGUMENTS AGAINST DESPAIR. 
Anonymous. 

WHAT ! because a favourite object you doated 
upon is withheld from you, are you tamely 
to resign yourself to despair ? Is every other bliss 
withheld ?7—Foolifili man! thus to disregard nature's 
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'Sanerats q&b, to turn from the many enjafvaentL'^i 
which^ as a man:, she invites thee,— See, the aoa 
^ines upon thee : round the Vhole horizon, nature, 
wniJing, displays her munificence. — With health, 
youth, and strength, what else is wanting to complete 
happiness, bat a guiltless conscience, and a mind un- 
seduced by the pageantry of wealth i-^f you possess 
these, why should you repine ? — ^Ah, unless you are a 
mere slave to an unworthy affection 3 unless your 
childish heart rgects eVery other delight, because one 
single object is removed from your grasp, pleasure and 
happiness are your own, from the moment you will 
have it : ' 



ON HEALTH. 
Idem 

HEALTH, invaluable treasure !— thou givest fresh 
lustre to the beams cf the sun, and fresh ra- 
diance to the skies of heaven! — ^Thou bestowest a 
more balmy odour on the breath of morning, and 
deepenest the richness of that tincture ^luch flushes 
over the rose !-^Ah ! . Healtli ! thou prime source of 
pleasure, and vivifying soul of every felicity beneath the 
moon ! for thee and thy inspiring influence, I would 
travel, were I assured ofmeeting 5iy rewarding smiles, 
into ihe heart of the most uncheery and unpeopled 
climate. With what a fervent alacrity doth the sick 
man leave even his velvet couch, and dowoy pillows, 
to court those breezes and those vales, however dis- 
tant and obscure, which thou deignest to frequent. 
No desert can.long deserve that name, or long remahi 
barren, which is honoured by thy radiating presence* 
Wherever thou journeyest, plenty and pleasure are thy 
harbingers — the thorn is softened to a flower, and 
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S^/a the baiteaixick isaaeSf at thy hiddSaxp the most 
GO^ioas streams of running water, in thjr^ain are all- 
the graces, and the gayest assemblage of those en- 
chanting ideas^ which those graces inspire. Imagina* 
tion, fancy, poesy, and every power belonging to her 
dtrine and ingenious listers, are thine. Tbmy describe, 
ttng^ design, paint, and regulate their separate arts, 
each allied to the other, only under thy immediate 
ttuspices. 

With the blessings of health com.e spontaneously 
the blessing of correcter i^mark. The eye acquires a 
clearer light of its object-— the intellect is cleansed of 
those cloudy films which before entangled it— acid the 
ways of men, their manners, and their hearts ease more 
easily readj and more easily \i^rought upon. 



THE VOLUPTUARY. 

Slair. 

THE corrupted temper, and the guilty passi<ms of 
the bad, frustrate the effect of every advantage 
which the world confers on them.— The wofld may 
call them men of pleasure ; but of all men they are 
the greatest foes to pleasure: from their eagerness 
to grasp, they strangle and destroy it — riotous indul- 
gence enervates both the body and the mind : so that 
in the midst of his studied refinement the voluptuary 
languishes. 

Wherever guilt mingles with prosperity, a certain 
l^oom and heaviness enter along with it. Vicious in- 
trigues never -fail to entangle and embarrass those who 
engage in them ;— besides, the selfish gratifications of 
the bad are botii narrow in their circle, and short in 
their duration. 
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ON HUMAN PURSUITS. 
Anonymous, 

IT is a c^rtala irath t^t no situation m life can- 
secure mankind from misfortunes. Neither ele- 
vated rank, great opulence, nor extraordinary abilities^ 
have charms to exempt their possessors from dis- 
quietudes. But, of.all others, persons of refined sen- 
timents and great sensibility feel most strongly the 
evils of life, and the moirtidcationis they are called to 
suffer. The desire of hairiness is universal -, all are 
eng^ed in the pursuit, though the experience of every 
age demonstrates that it is not to be peilbctly attained, 
and that there are comparatively fe^ who secure to 
themselves any considerable portion. If the question 
be asked, ' Why are the generality of mankind so 
much strangers to it.* I should answer, ^ They seek 
and expect it where it is not, where it cannot be 
found.' Though many are the ways by which the 
heart is wounded, and innumerable the sources of 
calamity, yet the greatest share of trouble we expe- 
rience may be attributed to our own folly and impru- 
dence. There is almost universally in the mind of 
man sudi a fickleness. and thirst after novelty, that 
even the possession of every blessing, will neither 
satisfy its desires, nor yield a permanent happiness. 
What men ardently wish for, and pursue with avidity, 
they no sooner obtain, than they have an indifference 
for, and, not uncommonly, are disgusted with -, every 
thing ia their power is generally considered as of little 
value, whilst some phantom out of their reach strikes 
their imaginations, and becomes the object of their 
desires. They hold in small estimation present advan- 
tages, and. lose all relish for present enjoyment, be* 
cause something unpossessed is anxiously hoped for. 
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without which they are strangers to peace. So true^ 
'w general^ is tlie assertion, 

" Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never if but always to be blest." 

It is a sentiment generally advanced by writers, that 
turithout h^e men i would be miserable j that it is the 
principle of every .exertion of the mind 3 and gives 
Vigour to tlie soul, by holding up to our view, as 
attainable, some good superior to what we ever expe- 
riepced. Yet there are persons who know what con- 
tentment means, who are satisfied with their circum- 
stances,, favoured by fortune and blest in their social 
conitections -, whose diief hope is for a continuance of 
the comforts they are.fevbured with, and who know no 
4istreas or fear, but iuch as are liable to occur fronri 
human yicissitudies. That . capriciousness of temper 
which leads men ever to aim at the possession of some- 
thing new, is, I apprehend, of all others, the most un- 
iiiendly to the human race ; the parent of a thousand 
unreasonable anxieties and disquietudes, both of pri- 
xsLie and social life. 'View tlie fond lover captivated 
by beauty, and the power of female attractions 5 you 
will perceive his eyes sparkle at the name X)f^his mis- 
tress J his mind is filled with the ideas, of her perfec- 
tions, and his whole soul is ingrossed by bis passion : 
lie spares no pains to obtain her, for it is the height of 
Jhis ambition : no difficulty is too great for him to sur- 
jMount in attaining the enjoyment. of her<:ompany for 
a single hour ; even the sight of her habitation fills his 
mind with palpitations, her presence gladdens his 
lieart, and her sraile diffuses a glow of exquisite sensi- 
bility through his . whole frame. He paints in his 
imagination numberless joys as his own, and promises 
to himself a long series of years of pleasure in her so- 
ciety. But observe him a few months after he has 
succeeded to his wishes, and how different is his beha- 
viour ! What is become of the fondness that was 
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6ace read in his; ej^es ? Where are his raptures and- 
extacies? Where is the assiduity he discovered to 
please, and the attention he once paid her ? They are 
no more to be seen ! He can now behold her without 
emotion, and quit lier without regret. Her company, 
which he so much valued, no longer yields Kim plea- 
sure. 5 probably he considers his union to her as a bar 
to happiness, and^a mortifying restraint on his liberty. 
Observation and experience evince the truth of tl)is re- 
presentation. Some exceptions must be allowed, for 
there are hearts formed for constancy, and capable of 
attachments which nothing can destroy. In travelling 
the journey of life, how desirable it is to have a be- 
loved companion, to increase and participate our joys, 
and, by sharing, to lessen our griefs ! Who would 
part from such a companion that considered the satis- 
faction received from an intercourse so generous ! A 
desire of admiration, the charms of novelty, or the 
hope of conquest, too generally allure and urge us to 
play with our best passions, till the heart loses its 
finest feelings, and a substantial good is parted with 
for a mere shadow. In tlie days of youth, the multi- 
tude eagerly pursue pleasure as their chief good ,• their 
desires are unbounded j variety is their object 5 and to 
indulge their passions is the highest ideas they form of 
happiness. But they are sure of meeting with disap- 
pointment : their inclinations become vitiated and de- 
praved 5 they are for ever in search of what they can- 
not obtain ; and after having run through the glittering 
circle of dissipation, they still feel a vacancy of mind, 
and, disgusted with the world, become weary of life. 
Others, actuated early in life by ambition, sacrifice 
every gratification to acquire popularity and fame, or 
to rise to elevated stations in society . To obtain their 
desires, they submit to a thousand mortifications, and 
pass their days and nights in forming plans to arrive at 
the summit of their wishes 5 but they succeed not in 
the attainment of happiness 5 Ambition knows no 
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bounds 5 Fame is short-lived, and, - if adqiitred, be-* 
comes often the mark of calumny, and may be blasted 
by the breath of slander. As to literary fame, he who 
seeks it will usually find many coiwpetjtors, who wDl- 
study to mortify him, and sink hi^ r^pdtation. Qbserra 
the merchant or tradesman, whose grand object is to 
acquire weal th . With wh at. eagerness and^ utireniit ting 
attention he applies to business j his countenance be-* 
speaks solicitude and anxiety : he rises ^rly and sits' 
up late to obtain a fortune, which he ihmks, in some 
future period to enjoy, 'in retirement from the noise 
and hurry of public lite. This hope animates him, and 
makes labour sweet. See him in the situation he so 
much desired, and looked forwards to with so much 
pleasure, and you will find him discontented and <un-^ 
happy. He has now little employment, time hangs 
heavy on his hands', every trifle is a burden, and idle- 
ness tlie greatest of all : perhaps old age steals on 
him, and decripitude loudly tells him he must soon 
quit his possessions. He looks back with regret on bis 
former days, and with sighs recalls to his mind the 
times of health and vigour, when his hours of leisure 
were few, but those few were marked with an inward 
satisfaction. He reflects on past industry, on his suc- 
cesses, and the expectation of enjoying the fruit of his 
labour. His hopes however are disappointed -, and he 
longs to mix again in the busy circle of life, that his 
uneasy reflections may be relieved. 

Thus life passes; the multitude miss their' aim 5 dre 
dissatisfied and unhappy, however distinguished by 
their possessions, their rank, or abilities ; or envied by 
others fbr the advantages they enjoy. The curtain then 
drops and death closes the scene. Pt is an incontro- 
vertible assertion, that nothing can afford us substan- 
tial, permanent pleasure, which does not affect thei 
heart; and that there are true pleasures within the 
reach of most persons^ Health may in a great mea- 
sure be preserved by temperance, by moderating our 
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passions, and avoiding excess in the indulgence of 
them. A freedom from self-reproach is essential to 
peace of mind. A good heart will produce a cheerful 
countenance -, and a benevolent temper lead to actions 
which yield pleasures the sensualist and man of the 
world never experience. Friendship is a soui'ce of 
many delightful sensations 5 and love, properly placed, 
and equally returned, counterbalances a thousand in- 
conveniences. They are springs of the most delight- 
ful feelings, and sweetens even the bitterest cup. The 
persuasion that perfect happiness is not to be attained, 
should lead every wise man to make much of the 
comforts he possesses, and to cherish thai temper and 
disposition which will preserve him from being ruffled 
and disturbed at little events. Religion teaches us to 
look forward to a better state of existence, where bnp- 
piness shall be for ever united to virtue, and pain and 
sorrow shall be known no more. 



THE DEAD ASS. 
Sterne. 

AND this, said he^ putting the remains of a 
crust into his wallet — and this should have 
been thy portion, said he, hadst tliou been alive to have 
shared it with me. I thought by the accent it had 
been an apostrophe tp his child j but it was tq^his ass. 
The man seemed to lament ir much j and it instantly 
brought into my 'mind Sancho's lamentation for his 5 
but he did it with more true touches of nature. The 
mourner Avas sitting upon a stone-bench at the door, 
with tl^^j^s^'s/pannel and its bridle on one side^ which 
he took up from time to time — tlien laid them dowri 
03^ 
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-—looked at them^ and shook his head. He dien took 
his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat 
it 3 held it some time in his hand — -then laid it upon 
the bit of his ass's bridle — ^looked wistfully at the little 
arrangement he had made — ^and then gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numberb about him, 
and La Fleur amongst the rest, whilst the horses were 
getting ready : as I continued sitting in the po&t-chaise, 
I could see and hear over their heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, where he had 
been from the farthest borders of Franconia j and had 
readied so far on his return home, when his ass died. 
Every one seemed desirous to know what business 
could have taken so old and poor a man so far a jour- 
ney from his own home. It had pleased heaven, he 
said, to bless him with three sons, the finest lads in 
all Germany 3 but liaving in one week lost two of the 
eldest of them by tlia small -pox, and the youngest 
falling ill of the same distemper, he was afraid of be- 
ing bereft of them all j and made a .vow, if heaven 
would not take him from him also, he would go in 
gratitude to St. lago in Spain. 

When the mourner came to this part of his story, 
he stopped to pay Nature her tribute-- and wept 
bitterly. ' , 

He said. Heaven had accepted the conditions 5 and 
that h6 had set out from Lis cottage with this poor 
creature, who hud been a pa'ient partner of his jour- 
ney — that it had eaten the same bread with him all the 
way, and was Unto him as a friend. Every body who 
stood about, heard tjie poor fello'^ with concern. — 
1a\ Fieur offered him money. -^Tiie mourner said, he 
did not want it-^it was not the value of the ass— but 
the loss of him. — ^The ass, he said, he was assured, 
loved him — and, on this, told tliem a long story of a 
mischance on their passage over the Pyrenean moun- 
tains which hAd separated them from each other three 
days; duriuij which time the a^s had sought for him.aa* 
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much as he had sought the ass^ and that they had new 
ther scarcely eaten or drunk till they met. 
Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, at least, in 
' :the Joss of thy poor beast : I am sure thou hast been 
a merciful master to him.— Alas ! said the mourner, 
I thought so when he was alive— but now that he is 
dead, I think otherwise.^— -I fear the weight of myself 
and my afflictions together have been too much for 
him — they have shortened the poor creature's days, 
and I fear I have tliem to answer for.— -Shame on the 
world ! said I to myself. — Did we love each other as 
this poor soul loved his ass-^t would be something. 



ON DEPENDENCE. 

Goldsmith, 

FEW virtues have been more praised by moralists 
than Generosity J every practical treatise of Ethics 
tends to increase our sensibility of the distresses of 
others, and to relax the grasp of frugality. Philoso- 
phers that are poor, praise it because they are gainers 
by its eifectsj and the opulent Seneca himself has 
written a treatise on Benefits, though he was known 
to give nothing away. But among the many who have 
enforced the duty of giving, I am surprised there are 
none to inculcate tlie ignominy of receiving, to shew 
that by every favour we accept, we in some measure 
forfeit our native freedom, and that a state of conti- 
nual dependence on the generosity of others is a life of 
gradual debasement. 

Were men taught ^to despise the receiving obliga- 
tions with the same force of reasoning and declama- 
tion that they are instructed to confer tlieni, we might 
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ithen'see jevery person in society Ailing up the requisite 
duties of his. station with c&eerful industry, neither re- 
laxed by hope, nor sullen from disappointment. 

Every favour a man receives, in some measure sinks 
hitn below his dignity ; and in proportion to the value 
of the benefit, or the"frequency of its acceptance, he 
gives up so much of his natural independence. He 
therefore, who thrives upon the unmerited bounty of 
another, if he has "any sensibility, suffers the worst of 
servitude. The shackled slave may murmur without 
reproach, but the humble dependent is taxed with in- 
gratitude upon ever}- symptom of discontent ; the one 
may rave round the walls of his cell, but the other 
lingers in all the silence of mental confinement. To 
increase his distress, every new obligation but adds 
to the former load which kept the vigorous mind from 
rising j till at last, elastic no longer, it shapes itself to 
constraint, and puts on habitual servility. 

It is thus with the feeling mind : but there are 
some who, born without any share of sensibility, re- 
ceive favour after favour, and still cringe for more; 
who accept the offer of generosity with as little reluc- 
tance as the wages of merit, and even make tlianks for 
past benefits an indirect petition for new. Such, I 
grant, can suffer no debasement from dependence^ 
since they were originally as vile as was possible to 
be; dependence degrades only the ingenuous, but 
leaves the sordid mind in pristine meanness. In this 
manner, therefore, long continued generosity is mis- 
placed, or it is injurious 5 it either finds a man worth- 
less, or it makes him so : and true it is, that the per- 
son who is contented to be often obliged, ought not to 
have been obliged at all. 

Yet while I describe the meanness of a life of con- 
tinued dependence; I would not be thought to include 
those natural or political subordinations which subsist 
in every society j for in such, though dependence is 
exacted from tlie. inferior^ yet the obligation on eithep. 
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%ide is mutual. Tbe son must rely upon his parent Hit 
support^ but the parent lies undear the same dbligatkms 
to give^ that the other has to expect ; the subordinate 
officer must* receive the eommands of his superior, 
but for this obedience the former has a right to de- 
mand an intercourse of favour: such is not the de- 
pendence I would deprecate, but that where every 
expected favour mast be the result of mere benevo- 
lence in the giver, where the benefit can be kept with- 
out remorse, or transferred without injustice. The 
character of a legacy-hunter, for instaice, is detestible 
in some countries, and despicable in all. This univer- 
sal contempt of a man who infringes upon.none of the 
laws of society, some moralists have arraigned as a 
popular and unjust prejudice) never considering the 
necessary degradations a wretch must undergo, whd 
previously expects to grow rich by ben^ts, without 
naving either natural or social claims to enforce his 
petitions. 

But this intercourse of benefaction and acknowledg- 
ement is often injurious even to the giver as well as 
the receiver. A man can gain but little knowledge of 
himself, or of the world, amidst i circle of those 
whom hope or gratitude has gathered round him: 
their unceasing humiliations must necessarily increase 
his comparative magnitude, for all men measure their, 
own abilities by those of their company. Thus being 
taught to over-rate his merit, he in reality lessens it ? 
increasing in confidence, but not in power, his pro- 
fessions end in empty boast, his undertakings in 
shameful disappointment. 

It is perhaps one of the severest misfortunes of 
the great, that they are, ui general, obliged to- live 
among men whose real value is lessened by de*- 
pendence, and Whose minds are enslaved by obli- 
gation. The hunable companion may have at first 
accepted patronage with generous views, but soon 
he feels the mortifying influence of conscious infe- 
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jfXority, by degrees sinks into a flatterer, and front 
flattery at last degenerates into stupid veneration. To 
remedy this, the great often dismiss their old depend- 
ents, and take new. Such changes are falsely imputed 
to levity> falsehood, or caprice in tlie patron, since 
they may be niore justly ascribed to the client's gradual 
deterioration. 

. No, my son, a life of independence is generally i 
life of virtue. It is that which ii^s the soul for everjr 
generous flight of humanity, freedom, and friendship. 
To give should be our pleasure ; but to receive, our 
shame. Serenity, health, and affluence attend the de- 
sire of rising by labour 3 misery, repentance, and dis- 
respect, that of succeeding by extorted benevolence. 
The man who can th^nk himself alone for the happi- 
-ness he enjoys, is truly West; and lovely, far more 
lovely the sturdy gloom of laborious indigence, than 
the fawning simper of thriving adulation. 



ON DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

W. Jay, 

njIHE importance of Domestic Happiness will Sp- 
. H pear, if we consider it in reference to our 
avocatiQns and cares. These are numerous and diver- 
sified, and demand relaxation and relief. Who could 
endure perpetual drudgery and fatigue? — and, oh, 
what so refreshing, so soothing, so satisfying as the 
placid joys of home ! 

See the traveller. Does duty call him for a season 
to leave his beloved circle ? The image of his earthly 
happiness continues vividly in his remembrance—it 
quickens him to diligence— it cheers him under diffi^ 
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tolties — It makes him hail the. hour which sees hi»^ 
purpose accomplished^ and his face turned towards 
home — ^it communes with him as he journeys — and 
he hears the promise which causes him to hope, 
" Thou shalt know also that thy tabernacle shall be in 
'^ peace 5 and thou shalt visit thy habitation and not 
*' sin." Oh, the joyful- re- union of a divided family ; 
the pleasures of renewed interview and conversation 
after days of absence ! 

Behold the man of science. He drops -the labour and 
^painfulness of research — closes his volume— smooths his 
wrinkled brows — leaves his study — and unbending 
himself, stoops to the capacities, yields to the wishes^ 
and mingles with the diversions of his children. 

" He will not Wosh that has a father's heart, 

" To take in childish play a childish part : 

*' But bends his sti\rdy back to any toy 

** That youth takes pleasure in to please his boy.'* 

Take the man of trade. What reconciles him to 
ilie toil of business ? What enables him to endure the 
fastidiousness and impertinence of customers ? What 
rewards him for so many hours of tedious confinement ? 
By and by the season of intercourse will arrive — h6 
will be imbosomed in the caresses of his famWy — ^he 
will behold the desire of his eyes, and the children of 
his love, for whom he resigns his ease — and in their 
welfare and smiles he will find his recompence. 

Yonder comes the labourer. He has borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day : the descending sun has re*- 
leas*d him from his toil, and he is hastening home to 
enjoy repose. Half-way down the lane, by the side of 
which stands his cottage, his children run to meet 
him 5 one he carries, and one he leads. The compa- 
nion of his humble life is ready to furnish him with 
his plain repast. See his toil-worn countenance as- 
sumes an air of cheerfulness — his hardships are for- 
g9ttea-«-fatigue vanishes — he eats and is satisfied — the 
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^cning Mr, he walks tvith uncovered head around his 
garden— enters again and retires to rest, and " the 
*' rest of a labouring man is sweet whetlier he eat 
f' little or much." Inhabitant of this lonely, lowly 
dwel3ing, who can be indifferent to thy comfort !— 
5^ Peace be to this house" — 

«* Let not ambition mock thy useful toil, 
** Thy HOMELY joys, and destiny obscure; 

<• Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, ^ 

« The short and simple annals of the poor." \ 



THE GAMESTER. 
Mrs» Hanway. 

UNHAPPY is that mortal that has imbibed a love 
for play; so powerful is that seductive passion, 
that every consideration of propriety, affection, con- 
sanguinity, friendship, and virtue, falls before this all- 
destroying leviathan, the offspring of sordid Avarice, 
which, . 3wallowing all the nobler sensations of the 
•oul, robs Justice of her balance, Valour of her sword, 
and Pity of her te^r. The professed gamester feels no 
commiserating pangs for the wide-spreading ruin his 
favourite vice occasions. He views, with hardened 
callosity and freezii^ apathy, the wretched roan he 
has despoiled, writhing under the tortures of self-con- 
demnation, agonized by the stings of remorse, that 
goad him on to desperation, as he reflects on returning 
to tlie wife he loves, whom he has made a beggar j 
and how he shall receive the innocent caresses of her 
children, by his pernicious vices, deprived of the inhe- 
ritance of their forefatherB. 
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THE PRECEPTS OF CARAZAN. 

AK ORIENTAL TALB. 

Jackson, 

IN the plains of Persia, where the Araxes, foaming 
along its channel, gently washes the neighbouring 
fields, Carazan, the venerable Persian, had spent hii 
days. His age was threescore and ten 3 and his know- 
ledge exceeded all the sons of men. His drink was 
the crystal rUl; his habitation a remote cave, overn 
grown with moss ; and his diet consisted of those na- 
tural gifts which are liberally lavished on mankind by 
the all-boimtifurAlla. 

The Eastern and Western Worlds had un£alded 
their so\^ces of learning to his view, and he had pro- 
fited by them all. Confucius awakened his mind to 
the study of nature 5 the Magii taught him to behold 
the omnicient power of the Almighty in the construc- 
tion of flowers 5 the Bramins pointed out the duty of 
man, by the actions of beasts 5 and the Egyptians bore 
his soul on the wings of Astronomy, to the knowledge 
of the etlierial luminaries. He combined, in himself, 
the learning of all nations, and of sages venerated for 
piety and scientific knowledge y as the resplendent Mi- 
thra unites, in his fervid focus, the scattered beams of 
lucid light 

It was the practice of Carazan, every morning, to 
oiarer up a prayer to Heaven for his preservation and 
health, before he tasted of any refreshment. He had, 
therefore, one morning, according to this practice, re- 
tired to a small grotto, that stood fast by a limpid rill ^ 
and, in a pious orison, poured forth his soul to the em- 
pyreal Dispei^ser of every good. 
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As he was thus employed, he was suddenly amazed, 
by a youth's throwing himself at his feet. His gorge- 
ous apparel, the diamonds that adorned the scabbard 
of his scymitar, and his maj;estic stature, bespoke him 
a prince. 

Carazan was astonished,: he recoiled fromhim,^as 
the wary traveller from the deathful serpent, that lies 
hidden in the burning sands of Lybia^ and was leaving 
tlie grotto, when tlie youth, catching hold of his gar- 
ment, thus addressed him :— 

" Venerable Sage! pardon the presumption of 
youth, and the Yorcible manner of my entrance, till 
you hear my tale. Behold, reverend father ! Mahmut, 
heir-apparent to the iniperial diadem of Persia, bend- 
ing before you. Behold the son of a mighty monarch, 
at whose i>ame states tremble, and treason is no more, 
craving your advice. I am blessed with every object 
that the earth affords, but yet I am unhappy. At an 
early age, ere the beard bristled on my chin, and pro- 
nounced me man, I became sad, sorrowful, and me- 
lancholy. I sought the sages of my father's courf: I 
told them that I wanted peace of mind^ but, alas! 
they could give me none. I was recommended to 
seek tlie humble cottage, since there only Content re- 
sided : but the peailant was displeased with his situa- 
tion in life ; he longed to become a satrapa, and was 
therefore urAappy. I hasted to tlie wars^ I braved the 
iron front of battle ; but, ^as ! death and slaughter 
yielded no j^easure. I plunged into debauchery, vo- 
luptuousness, and lust ^ and, after long swimming on 
the fascinating lake of luxury, emerged only lo feel 
the poignant assaults of my conscience. I come, now, 
holy Carazan, to implore your assistance and advice -, 
and, if you know the spot, the manner, or the race, 
in which, or with' whom^ Happiness resides, deign to 
impart that knowledge to an unhappy though royal 
•wanderer." 

The simplicity and manly eloquence of the princ^ 
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his unaiFected deportment, and engaging mien, caught 
the heart of the aged Persian. A sweet tear of sensi- 
bility fell from his eye j and raising the suppliant from 
the earth, he thus replied : — 

" Arise, ray son, and may tlie almighty Alia direct 
my tongue to teach you happiness ! Whatever know- 
ledge I have gained, the feithM lips of Carazan shall 
unfold. You have sought happiness, but in vain; 
your researches were frustrated, because they were 
directed to wrong objects. Hippiness is not restricted 
to any class, of beings, but lives wholly with Content 5 
and Content may equally reside with the Peasant, the 
King, and the Sage. The reclaimed libertine may for- 
get his past follies, and quaff her delicious nectar : the 
king, without debasing Ms dignity^ may eat of her de- 
lightful ambrosia. 

'^ To you, Mahmut, Content is, indeed, a stran- 
ger!^ Not because you were hated by her 5 but be- 
cause you missed her road, and fell in witli her ene- 
mies, without knowing them, as the unwary pilgrim 
will nourish aa adder in his bosom, till the point of 
his sting chastises his temerity. You plunged into the 
lake or Luxury J but, instead of gaining the bark of 
Happiness, you tempted the rocks of Satiety, and the 
quicksands of Gluttony. You sought the habitatioa 
of 'the peasant J but Astrea lias long been banished 
from the earth, and the Golden Age is now no more. 
You faced the tremendous front of war, you bade the 
welkin roar with the cries of dying men; and thea 
Content was, indeed, far from you ! Death and De^ 
struction are h&c inveterate enemies > nor can she ever 
draw breath, when surrounded by Slaughter and Ra- 
pine. Would you, my son, gain Happiness j would 
you obtain tranquillity of mind ; attend to these pre- 
cepts, and put them in practice : — 

*^ First, my son, remember, that you are a prince, 
and will shortly have to rule an extensive and wealthy 
empire 5 be it, then, .your care, to make the people 
d2 
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love you 5 to effect this, follow Virtue, and act dp- 
rightly. Let Vice never seduce your mind to act sub- 
servient to your passions 5 but restrain the licentious 
wishes of the one, by the strength and solidity of the 
other. Pursue Justice; let that be the fundamental 
law, the grand standard by which all your deeds shall 
be measured. Inspire your subjects with a veneration 
for Religion and Virtue, by the example of yourself 
and court. Reject the vain notion, the frivolous idea, 
that kings cannot be just, without sacrificing a part of 
their regal dignity j it reflects honour on a prince, to 
be impartial and good. Your subjects will love you, 
without fear; their affections will be the guard of your 
throne, and their loyalty a barrier to the machinations 
of treason : their health will be the basis of your splen- 
dour, andHhe strength of your administration. Make 
them behold, in you, at once, a legislator, a father, 
and a protector; the guardian of their laws, the de- 
fender of their rights : and cease not, on your part, to 
consider them as your children. Let mutual love rivet 
you together, by the strongest of all ties ; and happi- 
ness shall spread over your empire, blessed with plenty 
and peace. Your subjects will twine ^ around your 
throne, as the ivy twines around the oak; you shall 
support them as the oak does the ivy : thus, united to- 
gether-, what treason can ever succeed ? what daring 
iiend of sedition will be able to elude the bow-string? 
*' Above all, blooming Mahmut ! preser\'e a good 
conscience : that is the foundation of happiness : and, 
tjven should the Angel of Adversity smite you, still 
shall you be happy. But that idea I eradicate from 
my mind! Alia shall strengthen your power; and your 
subjects* love shall defeat every attack of misfortune : 
your life shall pass away, undisturbed by the reproofs 
of conscience, the vengeance of Heaven, or discon- 
tents and rebellions of your people — as -this limpid rill ' 
glides along, unchoaked by sedges, or obstructed by 
any other impediment. 
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^' Thus, by atten<Bn^ to the precepts of Virtae, and 
practising them with exactness and self-denial, you 
shall live in peace and- tranquillity, , delight and pros- 
perity, dll the Angel of Death shall seize you in his 
grasp, that the everlasting Grenii may usher you into 
the regions of immoi*tality. Then shall you retire from 
the dark, terestrial hall 5 revered and regretted by 
men, for your justice and imp^Stiaiity, and beloved by 
the myriads of heaven, for your piety and righteous- 
ness.". 

While he thus spol^e, Mahmut — ^who still kept hig 
eyes on the ground — ^felt a divine fire glowing within 
him : his heart vibrated to the sweet voice of Mora-* 
lityj and he perceived the mists of Superstition and 
Prqudice, and the dense clouds of Ignorance and 
Error, vanish firom his view, as the thick clouds of 
night ily at the approach of day. A calm serenity set- 
tled on his mind, as the ocean becomes gentle aftesr 
a hurricane. 'He looked up, to thank his pa-eceptor j 
but he was gone, neither could any traces of him be 
found. It is^ however, written in the goldiMi manu- 
script of Truth, deposited in the celestial temple of 
Virtue, that he was immediately translated to the 
mansions of permanent Felicity 5 and now tunes Ids 
lyre to the miisic of Alla^ amidst the celestial choirs of 
Paradise^ 



DUTY OF OLD AGE. 

Dr, Blair. * 

A MATERIAL part of the 'duty of the aged consist* 
in studying to be- useful to the race who are to 
succeed them. Here opens to them an extensive field, 
in which *they may so employ themselves as consider- 
dbly to advance the happiness of mankind.. To them 
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it belongs to impart to the young the finit of their long 
experience J to instruct them in the proper conduct^ 
and to warn them of the various dangers of life ; by 
wise counsel to temper their precipitate ardour, and 
both by precept and example to form them to piety and 
virtue. 

It never appears with greater dignity, than, when 
tempered with mildness and enlivened with good hu- 
mour, it acts as a guide and a patron of youth. 

Religion, displayed in such a character, strikes the 
beholders, as at once amiable and venerable. They 
revere its power, when they see it adding so much 
grace to the decays of nature, and shedding so pleasing 
a liistre over the evening of life. The young wish to 
tread in the same steps, and to arrive at the close of 
their days with equal honour. 

They listen with attention to counsels which are 
mingled with tenderness, and rendered respectable by 
grey hairs. 

Aged wisdom, when joined with acknowledged vir« 
tue, exerts an authority over the human mind^ greater 
even than that which arises from power and station. It 
can check the most froward; abash the most profligate^ 
and strike with awe the most giddy and unthinking. 



THE BEGGAR. 
From the Citizen of the World. 

IN our late excursions into the country, happening 
to discourse upon the provision that was made for 
che poor in England, he seemed amazed how any of his 
countrymen could be so foolishly weak as to relieve oc- 
casional objects of charity, when tlie laws had made such 
ample provision for their support. ** In every parish 
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haase,** says he, '^ the poor are supplied wkh fyod, 
clothes, fire, and a bed to lie on ; they want no taxxe, 
I desire no more myself) yet still they seem discon-* 
tented. I am surprised at the inactivity of our magis- 
trates, in not taking up such vagrants who are only a 
weight upon the industrious 3 I'm surprised that the 
people are found to relieve them, when they must be at 
the same time sensible that it, in some measure, en- 
courages idleness, extravagance, and imposture. Were 
I to advise any man for whom I had the least regard, I 
would caution him by all means not to be imposed up« 
on by their false pretences 5 let me assure you. Sir, th^ 
are impostors, every one of them 3 and rather merit a 
prison than relief." 

He was proceeding in this strain earnestly, to dis- 
suade me from an imprudence of which I am seldom 
guilty; when an old man, who still had about him the 
remnants of tattered finery, implored our compassion. 
He assured us that he was no common beggar, but 
forced into the shameful profession, to support a dying 
wife and five hungry children. Being prepossessed a- 
gainst such falsehoods, his story had not the least in- 
fluence upon me 3 but it was quite otherwise with the 
man in black ; I could see it visibly operate upon his 
countenance, and effectually interrupt his h^angue. I 
could easily perceive that his heart burned to relieve the 
five' starving, children, but he seemed ashamed to dis- 
cover his weakness to me. While he thus hesitated be- 
tv^'een compassion and pride, I pretended to look another 
way, and he seized this opportunity- of giving the poor 
petitioner a piece of silver, bidding him at the same 
time, in order that I should hear, go work for his 
bread, and not teaze passengers with such impertinent 
falsehoods for the future. 

As he had fancied himself quite unperceived, he 
continued, as we proceeded, to rail against beggars 
with as much animosity as before 3 he direw in some 
episodes on his oym amazing prudence and cecaaomy. 
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with his profouud skill in discovering impostors ; he 
explained the manner in which he would deal with beg^ 
gars were he a magistrate^ hinted at enlarging some of 
the prisons for their reception, and told two stories of 
ladies that were robbed by beggar-men. He was be- 
ginning a third to the same.puriwse, when a sailor with 
a wooden leg, once more crossed our walks^ desiring 
our pity, and blessing our limbs. - I was for going on 
witliout taking any notice^ but my friend looking wishT 
fully upon the poor petitioner, bid rtie stop, and he 
would shew me with how much ease he could at any 
tiipe detect an impostor. 

He . now therefore assumed a look of impprtance^ 
and in an angry tone began to examine the sailor, de« 
manding in what engagement he was thus disabled and 
rendered unfit for service. The Sailor replied in a tone 
as angrily as he, that he had been an o^cer on board a 
private ship of war> and that be had lost his leg abroad 
in defence of those who did nothing at home. - At this 
reply all niy friend*s importance vanished in a mo* . 
ment j he had not a single question more to*ask ; he 
now only studied what method he should take to re- 
lieve him unobserved. He had, however, no easy part 
to act, as he was obliged to preserve the s^pearance of 
ill nature before me, and yet relieve himself by reliev- 
ing the sailor. Casting therefore a furious look upon 
some bundles of chips which the fellow carried in a 
strin^at his back, my fnend demanded how he sold his 
matches; but not waiting for a reply, desired, in a- 
Burly tone, to have a shilling's wortli. The sailor seem- 
ed at first surprised at his demand, but soon recollect- 
ed himself, and presenting his whole bundle—" Here, 
master," says he, " take all wy cargo, and a blessing 
into the bargain.'" ' 

It is impossible to describe witli what an air of tri- 
umph my friend marched off with his new purchase f 
he assured me that he was firmly of opinioUj^ tliat those 
&II0WS must have stolen their goods^ who could thus 
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adbrd 4:o sell them for half value ; he informed me of 
several difierent uses to which those chips might be ap- 
plied; he expatiated largely upon the savings that would 
result from lighting candles with a match instead of 
thrusting them into the fire. He'^lverred that he would 
have as soon parted with a tooth as his money to these 
vagabonds, unless for some valuable consideration. I 
cannot tell how long this panegyric upon frugality and 
matches might have continued, had not his attention 
been called off by another object more distressftd than 
cither of the former. ' A woman in rags, with one child 
in her arms, and another on her back, was attempting 
to sing ballads, but with such a mournfril vwce that it 
was difficult to determine whether she was singing or 
crying. A wretch, who, in the deepest distress still 
aimed at good humour, was an Object my friend was by 
no means capable' of withstanding : his vivacity and his 
discourse were instantly interrupted 5 upon this occasion 
his very dissimulation had forsaken him. Even in my 
presence, he immediately applied his hands to his 
pockets, in order to relieve her 3 but guess his conftt- 
sion, when he found he had already given away all the 
money he carried about him to former objects. The 
misery painted 'in the woman's visage was not half so 
strongly expressed as the agony in his. He continued 
to search for some time, but to no purpose; till, at . 
length, recollecting himself, with a face of ineflable 
good nature, as he had no money, he put into her 
hands bis shUliog*s worth of matches. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
Dr. Moore. 

THE recollection of having been of sepice to a 
fellow-creature conveys a pleasing kind of sen- 
sation, which it is difficult to describe, but wliich 
Shakespeare expressed tlius : " It comes over the heart 
as soft music does over tlie ear j 



Like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank, of violets. 

It is most fortunate for men to have hearts so framed 
tliat they derive pleasure from such recollections. Men 
of that construction are stimulated to do good to others 
for their own sake. 

Such a motive may seem to degrade benevolence; 
but it must be acknowledged, that it is the most active 
and the most certain. 



CHARACTER OF ALFRED tHE GREAT, - 

KING OP EN6LANI>. 

THE merit of this prince, both in private and pub- 
lic life, may, with advantage, be set in opposition 
to that of any monarch or citizen which the annals of 
any age or nation can present to us. He seems, in- 
deed, to be tiie complete model of that perfect charac- 
ter, which, under the denomination of a sage or wise 
man, tlie philosophers have been fond of delineating, 
ratlier as a fiction of their imagination, than in hopes 
of ever seeing it reduced to practice. ^ So happily were 
all his virtues tempered together 3 so justly were th^y 
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bleaded, and so poWerfolly did 6ach prevent the other 
from exceeding its proper bounds. He knew how to 
conciliate the most enterprising spirit with the coolest 
moderation ; the most obstinate perseverance, with 
the easiest flexibility 5 the most severe justice, with the 
greatest affability of deportment ; the highest capacity 
and inclination for science, with the most shining ta-» 
lents for action. His civil and his military virtues are 
almost equally the objects of our admiration 5 except- 
ing only, that the former being more rare among 
princes, as well as JiMM-e useful, seem chiefly to chal- 
lenge our applause. 

Nature also, as if desirous tjiat so bright a production 
of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had be- 
stowed on him all bodily accomplishments, vigour of 
limbs, dignity of shape and air, and a pleasant, en- 
gaging, and open countenance. 

Fortune alone, by throwing him into »that barbarous 
age, deprived him of historians wortliy to transmit his 
feme to posterity 5 and we wish to see him delin<^ated 
in more lively colours, and with more particular strokes', 
tliat we may at least perceive some of those small specks 
and blemishes, from which, as a man, it is impossible 
he could be entirely exempted. 



THE BAGPIPER: A FRAGMENT. 

Attempted after the Manner of Sterne. 

Anonymous, 

I HAD just quaffed my last glass of claret, and being 
determined immediately to leave the tavern, was 
going to rise out of my arm-chair, when the notes of a 
highland bagpipe saluted my ear, wild and rural in- 
deed; bat the notes> though wild and rural, ware 
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pleasing, to my iqaaglnation^ which they wafted in^ 
moment from Calcutta to a Highland heath ! 
******* 

' With my right-elbow leaning on the table, and my 
right-cheek suspended on ray right-hand, after having 
listened for some time to the tune of ' Over the hills 
and far awa,* in a kind of transpbrt, impelled by cu- 
riosity, I gently raised ray head to gaze at the musician, 
who thus chanted 'His wood notes wild!'— Philo 
Yorick ! — the figure which then presented itself to thy 
view, will not readily be effaced from thy remem- 
brance ! — ^A Reynolds, indeed, might do it justice, yet, 
if thy pen but feebly attempts to do so, the attempt 
perhaps may be pardoned. 

He was a venerable figure, whose fece discovered the 
roses of youth, blooming among the fiirrows of old age. 
His silver hair flowed in clustering ringlets down his 
neck, . and reached forward half way over his brows, 
which rose loftily above a pair of eyes, fi-om which be- 
nignance delighted to glance, and which sparkled with 
youthful animation. Every feature of his face, indeed, 
expressed amiableness, and almost seemed to glow with 
transport and pleasure, while in a foreign Imid he play-^ 
ed the antique tunes of his native country. 

Thus far, Philo Yorick, thy soul was pleased with a 
' survey of the venerable musician 5 till casting a glance 
downward, and beholding he had lost a leg ! — some- 
thing caused a sigh to rise from thy bosom, and a tear 
to steal into thine eye. — ^The musician, as he watched 
my motions, observed this — his fingers and elbow for- 
got to move — the notes of his pipes ceased, and with a 
slow modest carriage — ^he approached me. 

We^azed insensibly at each other 5 Sympathy-r-bles- 
sed sympathy — caused a second sigh to escape my bo- 
pom, and another to rise firom his : ^Young man, 

said he, looking earnestly in my face — ^pressing one of 
fny hands between his*- and holding up his wooden 
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ed at seeing this ! 

I was just thinidng, returned I, that m your situa-> 
tion— so far from home— you are much to be pitied !— . 
And did you drop a tear on that account > rejoined 
ie— Remember, the limb was lost when fighting for my 
country! 

The question— joined to the admonitory observation 
which followed it — ^had such an eiSsct upon me — that 
a conscious blush stole into my cheeks— and— but my 
pen ^3 ! — this man was an <Ad soLdkr ! 



: KEGRO SLAVERY. 

• ^ AN APOSTROPHE, 

"WTBTTHAT must the feelings of that man be, who 
7 V^ can engage in a traffic^ at once repugnant to 
the c^s of humanity, and the precepts of religion — ^the 
barbarous traffic in human blood ! Who can tear the 
simple negro from his country, his attachments, and 
his bliss«-<"^h6 can load him with irons, to secure that 
dependence which his free-bom spirit disdains— and 
who, instead of soothing the anguish of k^n sensi- 
bility, enforces his obedience with menaces and 
whips! . 

Ye harmless natives of Africa, what have ye done, 
to deserve being marked out, as the victims of Euro- 
pe^i, I dare not say Christian, avarice ?. Ye whom Pro- 
vidence has separated from us by oceans and continents, 
why should you be dragged fix>m your native wilds, to 
smart under the lash of those to whom ye owe no al- 
legiance, and to fatten with your blood, a soil from 
which ye reap no iaci^ease ! Is it that luxury may riot 
s 
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cm the aweat of your bx)w« tlmt ixihiuiianiiy may wal« 
low in affluence earned by your stripes } or is itj great 
and eternal God ! to fill up th» measure of our crimes^ 
that thou permittest this flagrant violation of thy laws } 
Alas ! coaunerce, the nurse of the blackest enonni- 
ties^ the frequent source of war and devastation^ is your 
bane, and may be our ruin. Our forefathers were once 
as simple and as ignorant as you ; but they loved their 
country, they staid at home; while we, their ofis^ing^ 
disgrace it, wherever we extend our intercourse. In 
vain shall we tell you of a pure religion/ of a future 
judgment, of an impartial retribution. Those with 
whom you ,are unfortunately connected prove too sen«> 
sibly by their conduct, that dieir belief has no influence 
on their practice. In vain shall we tell you, that mi- 
sery b the growth of every climate, and that you are 
no more wretched in a foreign land than you would be 
in your own. Nature and reason abjure the flimsy 
pretext. In your breasts the love of your country flovirg 
as warm as in ovirs -, and who was* ever brought to re* 
gard eternal banishment, as an agreeable alternative fat 
any thing less than death ! Besides, our avarice is the 
grand origmal source of all your ills. We excite the 
sordid passions of robbery and gain in the bosoms of 
your chiefs j and then direct th^ as engines to pro* 
duce our own interest, and your ruin ! Aggravated in« 
iamy ! unparalleled bartiarti^ ! To spre^ devastaticHi, 
and to exult in its progress— 4o sow the seeds of guilty 
. and to reap with joy the full harvest of our iniquity. 

To you, my countrymen, permit me now to appeal. 
Benowned for all the arts that can embellish life, for all 
the powers that can render friendship valuable, (ht en- 
mity dreadful ; blessed, in general, with hearts to feel 
for distress, and with hands ready to relieve it 3— why, 
when thus happy, thus great, and thus, amiable, will 
you sufler the national glory to be tarnished, by the in* 
human avarice of a worthl^ few ! 

Thank God! the liberal spirit of humauity is gone 
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abroad $ smd a virtuoos indign£itioh is roosed against 
those who disgrace^ the British name. But thou^ the 
cause is one of the noblest in which generous and en- 
lightened minds can embark, though Heaven un-* 
questionably views your exertions with complacency, it 
is necessary, that zeal should be tempered with mode* 
ration, lest clemency rashly extended, should defeat its 
own purpose. 

In the constitution of things in this world, it is im« 
possible to separate the evil entirely from the good; 
and when we are plunged deeply into error, it is not 
in our power, by one single effort, to recover. The 
immediate and absolute emancipation of your slaves is 
only the scheme of the visionary enthusiast ; it would 
be attended with more dreadful ejects than it is calcu- 
lated to relieve. To stop the progress of the evil — ^to al- 
low the unfortunate beings now under the whip of their 
task-masters, all the privileges of human creatures- 
all the indulgencies that religion and justice demand, 
would at once conduce to your interest, your happiness^ 
and your credit. 

But if interest, if happiness, if credit, are of no esti- 
mation in your eyes, think on ftiture consequences j 
think on the precepts of religion 5 think on the hopes 
^f inamortality ! 



PRTOE AND VANITY. 

Dr. Moore. 

intKHOSE qualities »e sometimes used as synony- 
H mous, although essentially different : pride, be- 
ing fomided on the o^nion peG^le have of their own 
ZDcrit, can support itself in spite of the neglect or dis- 
a^>rG4>ati<xi of others $ whereas vanity lives on the ap- 
planise and admteation of those around; ttid when that 
b2 
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kind of nourishment is refused^ pities and langaishe» 
with mortification. Pride, however,^ is gratified with 
praise as well as vanity, provided the praise is delicate, 
comes fi-om a respectable quarter, and is accompanied 
with the consciousness of being deserved. But vanity 
devours it voraciously, however coarsely served up, 
from whatever quarter it comes, and whether merited 
or not. The vain, continually afraid of losing import- 
ance m the world, avoid those of their acquaint- 
ance, however worthy of esteem, who are in an hum- 
ble situation in life, or wha are unfashionably dressed, 
and particularly if they chance to meet them when they 
themselves are in company with people of high rank. 
The truly proud man despising such conduct, and never 
afraid of losing his importance, accosts the humblest of 
his acquaintance with equal kindness, whether he 
meets them when alone^ or in the circle of grandeur 
and fashion* 



FLOWERS 

POURTHAYEO IN LIVELY COLOURS. 

Hervey, 

A CIRCUMSTANCE, recommending and endear- 
ing the flowery creation, is their regular suc- 
cession. They make not their appearance all at once, 
but in an orderly rotation. While a proper number ^ 
these obliging retainers are in waiting, the others ab- 
scond, but hold themselves in a posture of service, 
ready to take their turn, and fiU each his respective 
station the instant it becomes vacant. — The snowdrop, 
foremost of the lovely train, breaks her way through the 
frozen soil, in order to present her early compliments 
to her lord. Dressed in the robe of innocency^ she j^tept 
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forth, fearlefi of danger, long before die trees have ven- 
tured to unfold their leaves, even while the icicles are 
pend^it on our'houses.— Next peeps out the crocus, 
but.caatiously, dnd with an air of timidity. She hears 
the howling blasts^ and sculks dose to her low situa- 
tion. Afraid she seems to make large excursions from 
her root, while so many ruffian winds are abroad, and 
scouring along the aether. — ^Nor is the violet last in this 
shining emba^y of the year. Which, with all the em- 
bellishments that would grace a royal garden, conde- 
scends to line our hedges, and grow at the feet of 
briars. Freely, and without any solicitation^ she dis- 
tributes the bounty of her emissive sweets 5 while her- 
self, with an exemplary humility, retires from sight, 
seeking rather to admmister pleasure, than to win 
admiration. Emblem, expressive en^lem, of those mo- 
dest virtues, which deHght to bloom in obscurity; 
which extend a cheering mfluence to multitudes, who 
are scarce acquainted with the source of their coniforts ! 
Motive, engaging ^notiye, to that ever-active bene- 
ficence, which stays not for the importunity of the dis- 
tressed, but anticipates their suit, and prevents them 
with the blessing of its goodness^ ! 

The poor polyanthus, that lately adorned the border 
with their sparkling beauties, jmd transplanted into 
our windows, gave us a frresh entertainment, is now no 
more j I saw her complexion fade ; I perceived her 
breath decay ; till at length she expired, and dropt in- 
to her grave. — Scarce have we sustained thehr loss, but 
in ccHnes the aricula, and more than retrieves it. Ar- 
rayed she comes, in a splendid variety of amiable 
forms, with an eye of crystal, and garments of the most 
glossy sattiQ, e^^bialing perfume, and pOM^dered with 
silver. Scarce one among them but is dignified with 
the character of renown, or has the honour to repre- 

* See herein a picture of charity without ostentation, beauty 
vitbQut vaaityi and mexit without pride, 
US 
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ient some celebrated toast. But these also^ notwith- 
standing their illustrious titles, have exhausted their 
whole stock of fragrance, and are mingle^ with the 
meanest dust. — ^Who could forbear grieving at their 
departure, did not the tulips begin to raise themselves 
on their fine wands, ch- stately stalks ? they flush the 
parterre with one of the gayest dresses that blooming 
nature wears. Here one may behold the innocent 
AKrantonness of beau^. Here she indulges a thousand 
i^eaks, and sports herself in tlie most charming diver- 
'fiity of colours. Yet I should wrong her, were I to cill 
her a coquet; because she plays her lovely changes, 
not to enkindle dissolute affections, but to display her 
.Creator's glory. — Soon arises the anemone, incircledat 
the bottom with a spreading robe, and rounded at the 
top into a beautiful- dome. In its loosely flowing man- 
tle you niay observe a noble negligence -, in its gently 
bending tufls, the nicest symmetxy. I would term it 
the flne gentleman of the garden 5 because it seems to 
have learnt the smgular address of uniting simplicity 
with refinement, of reconciling art dnd ease. — Hie 
ianoe month has the merit of producing the renunculus. 
AH bold and graceful it expands the riches of its 
foliage, and acquires, by degrees, the loveliest enamel 
in the world. Methinks nature improves in her ope- 
rations. Her latest strokes are most masterly. To 
crown the collection, she introduces the carnation, 
which captivates every eye with a noble spread of 
graces, and charms every sense with a profusion of ex- 
quisite odours. This single flower has centered in it- 
self the perfection of all the preceding. The moment 
it appears, it so commands our attention, that we 
scarce regret tiie absence of the rest. — The gilly-flower, 
like a real, frhend, attends you through all the vicissi- 
tudes and alterations of the season. Wliile others make 
a transient visit only, this is rather an inhabitant, than 
a guest in your gardens j and adds fidelity to com- 
plaisance. 
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MONTMORENCY: A FRAGMENT. 

Dr. Drake. 

npHE sullen toUtng of the curfew was heard ovier 
* Jl the heathy and Hot a beam of light issued from 
the dreary viUages -, the murmuring Cotter had extin- 
guished his enlivening embers, and had shrunk in 
gloomy sadness to repose, when Henry De Montmo- 
rency and his two attendants rushed from the castle of 
A y. 

The ni^t was wild and stormy, and the wind howl- 
ed in a fearful manner. The moon flashed, as the . 
clouds passed from before her, on the silver armour of 
M(Mitmorency, whose large and sable plume of feathers 
streamed threatening in the blast. They hurried rapid-* 
Ij on, and, arriving at the edge of a declivity, descend- 
ed into a deep glen, the dreadful and sehrage appear- 
ance of which was sufficient to strike terror into the 
stoutest heart. It was narrow, and the rocks on each 
side, rising to a prodigious height, hung bellying over 
their heads ; furiously along the bottom of the valley^ 
turbulent and dashing against huge fragments of the 
rock, ran a dark and swoln torrent, and farther up the 
glen, down a precipice of near ninety feet, and roaring 
with tremendous strength, fell, at a single stroke, an 
a\pful and immense cascade. From the clefts an4 
chasms of the crag, abrupt and stem the venerable 
oak threw his broad breadth of shade, and bend- 
ing 'his gigantic • arms athwart the stream, shed, 
driven by the wind, a multitude of leaves, while from 
the summits of the rock was heard the clamor of the 
felling fragments that, bounding from its rugged side, 
leapt with resistless fury on the vale beneath. 

Montmorency and his attendants, intrepid as they 
were^ felt the inquietude of apprehension ; they stood 
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for some time in silent astonishment^ but their ideas of 
danger from the coc^ct of the elements being at length 
alarming, they determined to proceed, when all in- 
stantly became dark, whilst the rushing of the storm, 
the roaring of the cascade, the sluvering of the branches 
9f the trees, and the dashing of the rock, assailed at 
once their sense of hearing. The moon, however, 
again darting from a cloud, they rode forward, and, fol- 
lowing the course of the torrent, had advanced a con- 
siderable way, when the piercing shrieks of a person in 
distress arrested their speed ; they stopped, and listen- 
jiig attentively, heard shrill, melancholy cries repeated, 
at intervals, up the glen, which gradually becoming 
more distant, grew faint, and died away. Montmo- 
rency, ever ready to relieve the oppressed, couched his 
lance, and bidding his followers prepare, was hasting 
on } but again their progress was impeded by the har- 
rowing and stupendous clash of falling armour, which, 
reverberating from the various cavities around, seemed 
here and there, and from every direction^ tg he echoed 
with double violence, as if an hundred men in armour 
had in succession fallen down in different parts of the 
valley. Montmorency, having recovered from the con- 
sternation into which this singular noise had thrown 
him, undauntedly pursued his course, and presently 
discerned, by the light of the moon, the gleaming of a 
coat of mail. He immediately made up to the spot^ 
where he found, laid along at the root of an aged oak, 
whose branches hung daorkling over the torrent, 9 
knight wounded and bleeding ; his armour was of bur- 
nished steel, by his side there lay a falchion, and a sable 
shield embossed with studs of gold, and, dipping his 
casque into the stream, he was endeavouring to allay 
his thirst, but, through weakness from loss of blood> 
with difficulty got it to his mouth. Being questioned 
as to his misfortune, he shook his head, and, unable to. 
speak, pointed with his hand down the glen j at the 
9ame moment the shrieks^ which had formerly alarmed 
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Moatmorency and his attendants^ were repeated^ a^ 
parently at no great distance ; and now every mark of 
horror was depicted on the pale and ghastly features' of 
the dying knight; his black hair^ dashed with gore^ 
stood erects and^ stretching forth his hands towards the 
sounds he seemed struggling for speech^ his agony be- 
came excessive^ and, groaning, he dropped dead upon 
the earth. 

The suddenness of this shocking event, the total ig- 
norance of its cause, the uncouth scenery around, and 
the dismal wailings of distress, which still poured upon 
^e ear with aggravated strength, left room for ima« 
gination to unfold its most hideous ideas ; yet Mont- 
morency, though astonished, lost not his fortitude and 
resolution, but determined, following the direction of 
the sound, to search for the place whence these terrible 
screams seemed to issue, and recommending hjs men 
to unsheath their swords, and maintain a strict guard, 
cautiously followed the windings of the glen, untU, ab- 
ruptly turning the comer of an out-jutting crag, they 
perceived two corses mangled in a fiighdul manner, 
and the glimmering of light appeared through some 
trees that hung depending from a steep and dangerous 
part of the rock. Approaching a little nearer, the 
shrieks seemed evidently to proceed from that quarter, 
upon which, tying their horses to the branches of an 
oak, they ascended slowly and without any noise to- 
wards the light; but what was their amazement, when, 
by the pale glimpses of the moon, where the eye could 
penetrate through the intervening foliage, in a vast and 
yawning cavern, dimly lighted by, a lamp suspended 
from its roof, they beheld half a dozen gigantic figures 
in ponderous iron armour 5 their vizors were up, and 
the lamp faintly gleaming on their features, displayed 
an xmrelenting sternness capable of the most ruthless 
deeds. One who had the aspect and th^ garb of their 
leader, and who, waving his scimitar, seemed menacing 
the rest^ held on his arm a ixmsj shield of imnqens a 
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<:ircumference4 and which^ being streaked with recetit 
blood, presented to the eye«n object truly terrific. At 
the back part of the cave« and fixed to a tffaseii nog, 
atood a female figure, and, as for aa the obscurity of 
the light gave opportunity to judge, of a beautiful 9Sid 
elegant fyna. From her the sluleks proceeded $ ahe 
"Was dressed in white, and, struggling violently and in 
a convulsive manner, appeared to have been iiven al- 
inost to madness from tt« conscious horror of her situ- 
ation. Two of the banditti were high in dispute^ fire 
flashed from their eyes, and their scimitars were half 
fmsheathed ; and Montmoraicy, expecting that, in the 
ibry of their passion, they would cut each c^er to 
pieces, waited the event ; but as the authority of their 
captain soon checked the tumult, he rushed in with his 
followers, and, hurling his lance, " Villains," he ex- 
claimed, " receive the reward of cruelty.'* The lance 
bounded innocuous from the shield of the leader, who 
turning quickly upon Montmorency, a severe engage- 
ment ensued 3 they smote with prodigious stren£^« 
^nd the valley resounded to the clangor of their steel. 
Their falchions, unable to sustain the shock, shivered 
mto a thousand pieces, when Montmorency, instantly 
elevating with both hands his shield, dashed it with re- 
sistless force against the head of his antagonist ; lifeless 
he dropped prone upon the ground, and the crai^ of 
his armour bellowed through the hollow rock. 

In the mean time, his attendants, although they had 
exerted themselves with great bravery, and had ajready 
dispatsched one of the villains, were by force of num- 
bers overpowered, and being bound together, the re- 
mainder of the banditti rushed in upon Montmiorency 
just as he had stretched their commander upon the 
earth, and oUiged him also, notwithstanding die most 
vigorous efforts of valour, to surrender. The lady who, 
during the recounter, had ^nted away, waked again to 
fre^ scenes of misery at the moment when these mon- 
iters of barbarity were conducting the un&rtunate 
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Meotmoreiicy land Us companions to a dreadful grave; 
The7 were led^ by a long and intricate passage^ amidst 
SHI immense assemblage of rocks, which, rising between 
seventy and eighty feet perpendicular^ bounded on all 
sides a circular plain, into which no opening was appa* 
rent but that through which they came. The moon 
shoae bright, and they beheld, in the middle of this 
plain, a hideous chasm j it seemed near a hundred 
feet in diameter, and on its brink grew several trees^ 
whose Iwanches, almost meeting in the centre, drop- 
ped on its infernal mouth a gloom of settled horror. 
'' Prepare to cUe," said one of the banditti, '' for inta 
that chasm shall ye be. thrown 3 it is of unfathomable 
depth; and that ye mav not be ignorant of the place ye 
are soon to visit, we shall gratify your curiosity with « 
view of it/* So saying, two of them seized the wretch* 
ed Montmorency, and dragging him to the margm of 
the abyss, tied him to the trunk of a tree, and having 
treated his associates in the same manner '' Look,*' 
cried a banditto with a fiend-like smile, *' Look and 
anticipate the pleasures of your journey.*' Dismay and 
pale afiright shook the cold limbs of Montmorency^ 
and as he leant over the illimitable void, the dew sat 
in big drc^ upon his forehead. The moon's rays 
streaming in between the branches, shed a dim light, 
sofficient to disclose a considerable part of the vast 
profiindity, whose depth lay hid, for a subterranean^ 
river, bursting with tremendous noise into its womb, 
occasioned such a mist firom the rising spray, as entire* 
ly to conceal the dreary gulf beneath. Shuddermg on 
the edge of this accursed pit stopd the miserable 
warrior; his eyes were stating firom their sockets, 
and, as he looked into the dark abyss, his senses, blast-* 
ed by the view, seemed ready to forsake him. Mean- 
time the banditti, having unbound one of ^he attend- 
ants, prepared to throw him in 3' he resisted with 
astonishing strength, shrieked aloud for help, and, just 
as he had reached the slippery margin, every fibre of 
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kis hodf racked with agonizing terror, he flung luni- 
self with fuiy backwards on the ground ; iieroe and 
wild convulsions seized his frame, which being soon 
followed by a state of exhaustion, he was in this con* 
dition, unable any longer to resist, hurled into the 
dread^ Chasm ; his armour striking upon the rock, 
there burst a sudden efBilgence, and the repetition of 
the stroke was heard for many minutes as he descend- 
ed down its rugged side. 

No words can describe the horrible emotions which, 
on -(he Mght of this shocking spectacle, tortured the 
devoted wretches. The soul of Montmorency sank 
within him, and, as they unbound his last fellow- 
fiufierer^ his eyes ^ot forth a gleam of vengeful light, 
and he groxmd his teeth in silent and unutterable an- 
guish. The inhuman monsters now laid hold of the 
unhappy iBan -, he gave no opposition, and, though 
despair sat upon his featured, not a shriek, not a groan 
escaped him ; but no sooner had he reached the brink, 
than, making a sudden effort, he liberated an arm, and 
grasping one of the villains round the waist, sprang 
headlong with him into the interminable gulf All 
was silent — ^but at length a dreadful plunge was heard, 
and the sullen deep howled fearfully over its prey. 
The three remaining banditti stood aghast ^ they durst 
not unbind Montmorency, but resolved, as the tree to 
which he was tied grew near the mouth of the pit, to 
cut it down, and, by that mean, he would fall along 
with it into the chasm. JVfontraorency, who, after the 
example of his attendant, had conceived the hope of 
avenging himself, now saw all possibility of effecting 
tliat design taken away) and as the axe entered the 
trunk, his anguish became so excessive that he faint- 
ed. The villains, observing this, determined from a 
malicious prudence, to forbear, as at present he was 
incapable of feeling the terrors of his situation. They 
therefore withdrew, and left him to recover at his . 
leisure. ' 
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Kot rtmiy niihmtes had passed w^j, when, tiife aal 
sensation vetomii^, the hapless Montmorency awoke 
to the /emembrance of his fate. ^* Have mercy !** he 
exclaimed^ the briny sweat trickling^ down hifr pallid 
features; ''Oh Christ, have mercy I'* then looking 
around him, he start^ st the abyss beneath, and, 
shrinUng from its ghastly brink, pressed close against 
the tree. In a little ttme^ however, he recovered hii» 
perfect recollection, and, perceiving that the banditti 
had left him, became more composed. His hands, 
which were bound behind him, he endeavoured to dis- 
isntangle, and^ to his inexpressible joy, after many 
painfol efforts, lie sncceeded so fo as to loosen the 
cord, and, by a little more perseverance, effected his 
liber^. He then sought aromid for a fizce to escape 
through, but without success; at length, as he was 
passing on the other side of the chasm, he observed a 
part of its craggy side, as he thought, illuminated, 
and, advancing a little nearer, he found that it pro- 
ceeded frem the moon*s rays shining through a large 
cleft of llie rock, and at a v^ inconsiderable depth 
bek>w the surface. A gleam of hope now broke fn 
upon his despair, and gathering up the ropes which 
had been used for &mself and his associates> he tied 
fliem together, and fastening one end to the bole of a 
tree, and the other to his waist, he determined to de- 
scend as far as the illuminated spot. Horrible as was 
the experiment, he hesitated not a moment in putting 
it into execution ; for, when contrasted with his late 
fears, the mere hazard of an accident weighed as no- 
thing; and the apprehension that the villain might 
return before his purpose was secure, accelerated and 
gave vigour to his efforts. Soon was he suspended in 
the gloomy abyss, and neither the roaring of the river, 
nor the dashing of the spray, intimidated his daring 
spirit, but, having reached the cleft, he crawled within 
it, tlien, loosing the cord from off his body, he pro- 
ceeded onwards, and, at last, with a rapture no de- 
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stripdon can. painty discerned the Appearance of the 
glen beneath him. He knelt down, and was return* 
mg thanks to heaven tor his nuraculous escape^ whei^ 

mddenly ■■ ■ ' ' * * •* * 



THE NEWSPAPER EDITOR. 
Peter Pindar, 

COME, come, no palavering me over, with my 
dear friend, and dear friend; I hate the word, 
there's so much hypocrisy in the world. Friendship 
is a silent Gentlewoman — ^makes no parade.-<-rThe trut 
heart dances no hcnnpipes on the tongue — ap-x on 
palaver, say I — so give us something. Mister Modesty, 
if you please. 

Squib. Really^ Captain Noah, upon my honour, I 
cau*t sing. 

Capt. Noah, One, two, three bumpers of salt 
water to Master Squib j and then— hey for Co- 
ventiy ! . 

Squib. Well, L'U sing ! TU sing ! 

SONG, 

Dearest creature 

Of all nature! 

Oh! I die! I faint! &c. 

Capt. Noah. Stop, for God's sake. Squib ! I ex- 
cuse the rest. No pig hung in a gate ever made a 
more dismal noise — ^no dog ever baye^ tlie moon so 
frightfully : Why, zounds ! my cur, Dumplin, would 
liowl more musically j and then the wprds, tliey put 
me in mind of tliat most maukish of all maukish stulF, 
the Sorrows of the Heart, baptized a Novel. O the 
cursed trash ! Poor Squib ! Why, what a difference be- 
tween tliee and a brother. Quidnunc that sailed with 
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me last trip-^I mean Brass Wildfire, a piece of an 
Editor — a fine News-hunter — ^would spin ten para- 
graphs out of one. — Oh ! a Dare-devil — ^he told me all 
the secretd of his Pandemonium. He shewed me his 
pocket-book — ^rich lessons of roguery! 
Squib, ^hen he was a rascal. 
Captain Noah. He was^ he was^ Squib; but this 
must))e said in his favour^, he had candour enough to 
confess it. No hypocrite, no— no hypocrite. He never 
wanted a bit of scandal — ^nor a breakfast — ^nor a din- 
ner — nor tea — nor supper. He was a pensioner upon 
almost every profession 5 he kept his feet dry by puf- 
fiag a shoemaker ; his legs warm by puffing a hosier;. 
his ramp and back by puffing a taylor and mercer ; his 
head by puffing a hatter j and, being able to swill por- 
ter with the gullet of a wiiale, he had always a pot 
ready for his maw, by* immortalizing an alehouse. 
Lord ! Lord ! he frightened all the actors and actresses 
out of their senses, and got half their salaries for puffs ! 
And then for the singers, he made their notes tremble 
again, poor little nightingale ! 
SqiM, A scoundrel! 

Capt, Noah, True, Squib — ^He used to get away all 
their trinkets from them — walch-seals, rings, etwees, 
and sometimes a whole watch — orders for the Phy 
and Opera, which he either made presents of for fu- 
ture dinners, or sold for ready money. 
Sipiib. A villain! 

Capt. Noah. True, Squib — ^He never wanted news 
at a pinch ; would spring firom Dan to Beersheba in a 
twinkling. To enliven the paper, he would fly to 
Constantinople, rouse the Janissaries, hang up a 
Bashaw of three tails, poison the grand Mufti, set fire 
to the Seraglio, make the Ladies scamper forth in their 
smocks, and the Grand Signor run, like a lamplighter, 
in his' shirt. 

Squib. Fie ! Captain Noah. 

Capi, Noai, True as the gospel, Squib-^^At anodier 



iSme he would jump to Algicrsj put out the eyes of a 
youi^ Dey> step a hundred miles into tlie country that 
refused tribute^ and bring home a hundred bogheads 
of ears— $tep away into Egypt, and overturn a pyra- 
mid with an earthquake — <nen hey for Smyrna, and 
kill a million or two with a plague. 

Sqtub. Captain Noah ! Captain Noah ! 

Capl* No€ji, True, Squib— If he wanted a piece of 
Indian news — presto, bqgone ! He murdered a whole 
ship's crew in the Straits of Malacca-^put a ship, for 
a fortnight, on her beam ends, in the Straits of Sundy 
— then faced about to Bengal and Madras ; hopped to 
Seringapatam, shook down the palace about Tippoo's 
ears, tumbled Tippoo over the Gauts, and put out his 
eyes amongst the Mahrattas. 

Squib, Shameful, Captain ! 

CapL Noah, Ail his own ccmfessions, Sq^iib— Then 
he Would set off for Bombay, sink the island of Eit- 
phanta in a volcano, dart through the Straits to B^bd- 
mandel, cut through the Red- Sea, murder a few hordes 
of Arabs on the banks, demolish Suez, dash through the 
Desert, plunge into the Mediterranean, and set all the 
islands of the Archipelago in open rebellion. 

Squib, O ! Captain. 

Capt, Noah, IVue, Squib— if he wanted to fill up, 
and wished for a bit of news from Jamaica, he would 
conjure up his old frieiid, the Yellow-Fever, and lay 
you dead thirty 'thousand pounds- worth of officers in 
one room — set the council, assembly, and governor by 
the ears, and transfer the seat of government from 
Spanish-Town to Kingston — hop up amongst tlie Blue 
Mountains, infect young King Cudjoe y^ith rebellion,, 
and give the island to the Negroes. 

Squib. Captain Noah, fie ! 

Capt.Noah, True, Squib — ^A rare fellow ! He puti 
a fine parcel of money mto the pockets of the Vto* 
prietors— quite a Filch ! Oh a blessed babe of grace ! 
Did a fanuly refuse to take in the Paper, to which he 
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was a hack, he would make the father abankrupt, the 
mother a bawd, the sons swindlers, and the daughters 
bastards, big with child by the footmen or stable- 
boys. • 

Squih, Such a fellow ought to be hanged, my dear 
fellow. 

Copt Noah, He did. Squib — ^If an author did not 
advertise in his Paper, he was sure to be loaded with 
abuse — was a dull hound — a thief. Then, as for scan- 
dal, he would invent a vile tale — ^put it into his Paper, 
get the abused parties about him — It could not be 
helped, he had a handsome sum for inserting it. He 
must Iwe^^iamily of children — ^hard times — Open to 
all parties — ^nothing could be fairer ; but if an answer 
were wished, it should be put In. Well, an answer is 
inserted— he answers the answer with blacker inven- 
tions 5 goes^ to the house of the scandalized party, sym- 
pathises, promises, dines, sups, tries to debauch the 
wife or daughter, empties their pockets, moves off; 
and laughs at tkem as fools for not suspecting him te 
be a villain ! 

Squib. Is it possible ? 

Cape, Noah. Yes, very possible. Squib. — It Is sur- 
prising that Justice Colquhoun, who has written so 
much upon abuse^ should omit this Giaw/ of nuisances,, 
this plague to society 5 but he was afraid, afraid, I sup* 
pose^ of being stung to death by a hornet or two^ 



THE STARLING. 

Sterne, 

BESHREW the sombre pencil f said I, vauntingly, 
for I envy not its powers, which paints the evils 
of life with so hard and deadly a colouring. The mind 
»its terrified at the objects she has magnified hei*self, 
f3 
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and blackened : reduce them to their proper size and 
hue^ she overlooks thena.*— *Tis true^ said I, correct- 
lag the proposition— ^e Bastile is not an evil to be 
detpised— but strip it of its towers — fill up the fosse — 
unbarricade'the doors^-call it simply 9 confinement^ 
and suppose 'tis some tyrant of a distemper — and not a 
man which holds you in it— the evil yanishei^ and you 
bear th^ other half without cotmplaint. 

I was interrupted in the Iiey-day of this soliloquj, 
with a voice^ which I took to be of a child, which 
complained " it could not get out." — I loosed up ai|d 
down the passage, and seeing neither man, wocoaaj 
nor child, I went out without &rther attention. 

In my return back through the passage, I heard the 
same words repeated twice over > and, lookuig up> I 
saw it was a Starling hung in a little cage.r-<- '* I can^t 
get out— *I can't gfst out,** said the Starling. 

I stood looking at the bird : and to every person 
who came through the passage it ran fbtt^ng to the 
side towards which they approached it, with t^ same 
lamentation of its captivity — " I can't get out,*' said 
the Starling. — God help thee, said 1 5 but I will let 
thee out, cost what it will } so I turned about the cage 
to get at the door ; — it was twisted and double twisted 
^'0 fast with wire, there- was no getting it open, with- 
out pulling it to pieces — I look both hands to it. 

Tlie bird flew to the place where I was attempting 
his deliverance, and thrusting his head through the 
trellis, pressed his breast against it, as if impatknt — I 
fear, poor creature ! said I, I cannot set thee at liberty 
— '* No," said tlie Starling — ** I can't get out — ^I can't 
^et out," said the Starling. 

I vow I never had my affections more tenderly 
awakened : nor do I remember an incident in my life, 
where the dissipated spirits> to which my reasdn had 
been a bubble, were so suddenly called home. Mecha- 
nical as the notes were, yet so true in tune to nature 
were they chanted, that in one moment they oi^erttfftw 
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heavily walked up stairs, unsajkig eveiy word I had 
said ilk going down them. 

Disguise thyself as tfaou wilt, still, Skvety ! said hf* 
stiJi thou ait a bitter draught! and thoogMlfchoasands 
in all ages haye been made to cbcink of thee> thoa art 
W less bitter on that account.-— -'Tis thou, thrice sweet 
and gracious goddess! addressing myself to Liberty, 
whom all in pubiic or in priTiUie worriiip, whose taste 
is grate^^ and ever will be so, tidl Nafture hersd^f shall 
changer-Hie' tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle^ 
or chymic power torn thy sceptre into iron — ^with thee 
to sinile' npon him as he eats hk crust, the swain is 
happier thaa^>h» monarch, &f>at whose court thou art 
e2uied.-f««6cacious Heaven! cried I, kneeling down 
upon the last step but one in my ascent—- Grant me but 
health, thou great Bestower of it, and give me but this 
iaus goddess as a com|>aDionr-»«nd shfw6r down thy 
mitres, if it seem good unto dvy divine Prdvidetice, up* 
on those hiads which are achii^ for them. 



THE CATnVE. 

Idem. 

TIE bird in his cage pursued me into my room j I 
^t down close to nay 1^hl«, and leaning my head 
U]poniny hand, I began to figure to myself the miseries 
ot confinement. I was in a ri^t frame for it, and so 
I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures bom to no inheritance but slavery ^ but find- 
ing,, however affecting the picture was, that I coulci 
not bring it neaa me, and that the multitude of sad 
gmi^a in it did but distract me— 

)H^I took a single capttye^t and havixig first &ut hint 
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op in a duhg!eon> I then looked through the twilight 
of his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away: with long ex- 
pectation and confinement^ and felt what kind of sick- 
ness of the heart it w^s which arises from hope de« 
ferrod. Upon looking nearer^ ^ I saw him pale and 
feverish 5 in. thirty years the western breeze had not 
once fanned his blood — ^he had seen no sun^ no moon, 
in all that time — ^nor had the voice of friend or kins* 
man breathed through his lattice : his children — 

— But here my heart began to bleed — ^and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 
: He was sltjting upon the ground, upon a little straw, 
in the farthest comer of his dungeon, which was alter- 
-nately his chai^ and bed :• a little calendar of small 
s^ick& were laid at the head> notched all over with the 
dismal days and nights he had passed there— he had 
one of those. liUle sticks in his hand, and with a rusty 
nail he. was etcning another day of misery to add to 
the heap. 4s I darkened the little light he had, he 
lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, then cast it 
down — shook his head, and went on with his work of 
affliction . I heard his chains upon his legs, as he 
turned his body to. lay his little stick upon the bundle 
— ^He gave a deep sigh — I saw the iron enter his soul 
— I burst into tears— I could not sustain the picture of 
confinement which my fancy had drawn. 



RESimRECnON OF CHRIST, 
Hardy, 

TWICE had the sun gone down on the earth, 
and all as yet was quiet at the sepulchre : death 
held his sceptre over the Son of God : still and silent 
Uie hours passed on : the guards stood by their post : 
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the rays of the midnight moon gleamed on their hel' 
mets and on their spears : the enemies of Christ exult* 
ed in their success; the hearts of his 6iends were sunk 
in despondency and in sorrow j the spirits of glory 
waited in anxious su^paice td behold the event, and 
wondered at the depth of the ways of Grod ! At length 
the morning star samog in tfaie east^ annooncec) the ^« 
proach of light; the third day began to dawn upon the 
world, when on a sudden the earth trembled to iti 
centre, and the powers of heaven were shaken, an an- 
gel of God descended — ^the guards shrunk back from 
the terror of his presence, and fell prostrate on the 
ground ; '' his countenance was like lightning, and hia 
raiment was white as snow $" he rolled away the stone 
from the door of the sepuldbre, and sat upon it. But 
who is this that cometh from the tomb— virith dyed 
garnsents from the bed c^ death ? He that is glorious 
in his appearance, walking in the greatlMSsa of bk§ 
strength. It is thy prince, O Zion ! Christkui it ia joar 
Lord ! he hath troddai the wine-press alone, he hath 
stained his caiment with blood ; but now, as the first* 
bom from the womb of nature, he meets the mom« 
ing of his resurrection. He arises a conqueror froon 
^e grave-*-he returns with blessings from the world 
of spirits — he brings salvation to the sons of men. 
Never did the returning sun usher in a day so glorious 
— it was the jubilee of the universe ! The morning 
stars sung together^ and all the sons of God shouted 
aloud for joy ! The Father of mercies looked down 
from his throne in the heavens ) with complacency he 
beheld his world restored ; he saw his work that it waft 
good. Then did the desert rejoice, the face of nature 
was gladdened before bim> when the blessings of the 
Eternal descended as the dew of heaven for the refre^h^ 
log of the nations* 
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THE STROLLING PLAYER. 
Gokbmith, 

I AM fond of amusement^ in whatever company it 
is to foe found; and wit, though dressed in rags, 
is ever pleasing to me. I went some days ago to take 
a walk in St. James*s Park> about the hour in whtch 
company leave it to go to dinner. There were but few 
in the walks, and Aose who staid, seemed by th^r 
looks, rather more willing to forget that they had an 
appetite than gain one. I sat down on one of the 
benches at the other end of which was seated a man in 
very shabby clotlies. 

We continued to groan, to hem, and to cov^h, as 
uisaal up<»i such occasions^ aad, at last, ventured^upon 
conversation. *'. I beg pardon," Sir, cried I, " but I 
think I have seen you before 5 your face is fkmiliar t6 
me." " Yes, Sir/^ replied he, *' I have a good fami^ 
liar face, as my friends tell me. I am as well known 
in every town^ in England, as the dromedary, or live 
crocodile. You must understand. Sir, that I have been 
these sixteen years Merry Andrew to a puppet-show; 
last Bartholomew fair my master and I quarrelled, beat 
each other, and parted : he to sell his puppets to die 
pincushion-makers in Rosemary Lane, and I to starve 
m St. Jameses Park." 

" I am sorry. Sir, that a person of your appeai^nce 
should labour under any difficulties." ** O, Sir, re- 
turned he, '^ my appearance is v^jnucb^t your ser- 
vice ^ but, though i cannot boast of eating much, y^t 
there are few that are merrier : if I had twenty thou- 
sand a year, I should be very merry 5 and, thank the 
Fates, though not worth a groat, I am very merry still. 
If I have three-pence in my pocket, I never revise to 
be. my three-halfpence 5 and, if I have no money, i 
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never '^cora to be treated by any that are kind enough 
to pay my reckoning. What think you^ Sir^ of a steak 
and a tankard ? You shall treat me now^ and I will 
treat you agsun wh^ I find you in the Park in love 
with eating, and without money to pay for a din* 
ner." 

As I never refuse a small expence for the sake of a 
merxy companion, we instantly adjourned to a neigh<* 
bouring alehouse; and, in a few moments, had a 
frothing tankaxd, and a smoaking steak, spread on the 
table befcMPe us. It is impossible to express how mpck 
the sight of such good cfa^r improved my companion's 
vivacity. *' I like this dinner, 1^," says he, *' for 
three reasons : first; because I am naturally fond of 
beef} secctfidly, bec^se I am hungry; and thirdly and 
lastly, because I get it for nothing; no meat eats so 
iweet as that fi)r which we do not pay." 

He therefore now fell to, and his appetite seemed to 
correspond with his inclination. After dinner was 
over, he observed that the steak was tough ; " and 
yet Sir," returns he, ^* bad as it was, it seemed a 
Tiuiq>-steak to me. O the delights of poverty and a 
good s^petite ! We. beggars are the very ^undlings of 
Nature ; the rich she treats like an errant step-mother; 
they are pleas^ with nothing : cut a steak firom what 
part ycfa will, and it is. tnsupportably tough ; dress it 
up with pickles-*even pickles caimst procure them- an > 
appetite. But the whole creation is filled with good ' 
thmgs for the beggar ; Calvert's butt out>-tastes cham- 
paigne, and Sedgeley*s hoaie-brewed excels tokay, 
Joy^ ]ay, my Wood! though our estates lie nd where, 
we bave fortunes whexever we go. If an innundation 
sweeps away half the grounds (^ Cornwall, I aAi con- 
tent $ I have no lands there ; if the stocks sink, that 
gives xm ao uneasiness ; I am no Jew/V 

The feUow's vivacity, joined to his poverty, I own, 
raised my curiosity to know something of his life and 
circunaslances ; and I intreated, that he would indulge 
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mjr deaiife.— '^ Tbtt I wiil. Sir," said he, ** and ^o«U 
cxune ) only let us ddnk to prevent oor dteping 3 let 
tis iiave ifK)Uier tankiiid while -we are awate 5 kt tss 
have ancfther tankard : for ah ! how chanaing a tan* 
kard looks when &11 ! 

'^ You must know, then, that I am very well de* 
•ceoded : my ancestors have made some noise in the 
worlds for my mother cried oysters, and ray iather 
beat a dram : I am told we have even hadaonie tram* 
petezs ki our famHy. Many a notdeman 4»miot ibe w 
JO jrespectable a geneah^ -, but tint is neither here nor 
them. As I was tiieir oidy dbikl, my Either designed 
to hx^ed me up to lus own employment, which was that 
of drammer to a puppet-show. Thus th9 v^hole em- 
ployment of toy younger years was that of interpreter 
to Puncb and Kmg Solomon lb all his glory. But, 
though my father was very Amd of instructing me in 
beating all tiie marches and paints of war, I made no 
veiy great progress, because I naturally had no ear fer 
music ; so, 'at the age of shcteen, I went and listed for 
a sold^. As I had ever hated beating a drum^ so I soon 
found that I disKked carrying a muScet also 5 neither 
the one trade nor tte other were to my taste> for I was 
byxiatore fond of being a gentleman $ besides, I was 
oUiged to obey my captain } he has ins will, I have 
mine, and you hove yours : aow I very reasonably con- 
ckided, that it was mioch more comfortable for a man 
Co obey lus own will than another^s. 

*^ The life of a soldier soon, therefore, gswe me the 
spleen -, J-asfced leave to .^it the service^ bat, as I was 
tall and stxxmg, my captain thanked me'for my kind 
intention, and said» because hehad a regard for me, we 
should not part. I wrote to vo^ father a very dimnal 
penitent letter, and desired that he woold raise money 
to pay for my discharge; but the good man was as 
fond of drinking as I was (Sir, vay service to you), and 
those who are fond of driiildng never pay for other 
people's discbarges : in short, he «!ver answered my 
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kdtr. What could be done ? If I have not monex;' 
<aid I to myself, to pay for my discharge, I must 6nd 
in equivalent some, other way : and that must be by 
ruaning aw^. I. deserted, and that answered va^ 
purpose every bit as well as if I had bought my dis- 
charge. ' 

*' Well, I was now fairly rid of my military em- 
ployment 3 I sold my soldier's clothes, bought worse, 
and, in order, not to be ovo'taken, took the most un- 
frequented roads pos^ble. One evening, as I was en-^ 
tering a villa^, I-fbrosived a man, whom I afterwards 
found to be .the curate of the Irtish, thrown from hi» 
horse in a miry road, and almost smothesed in the 
mud. He desired my assistance ; I gave it, and drew 
him out with some difficulty. He thanked me for my 
trouble; and was goipg oiF) but I followed him home, 
for J loved alw^s to have a ma^ thank me at his own 
door. • The cumte asked an hundred questions 3 B9, 
whose son I was ^ &Gan whence I came 3 and whether 
I would be £ttthful. . J answered him greatly to his sa- 
tisfaction } and gave myself one of the best characters 
in the world for sobriety (Sir, I have the honour of 
drinking yoiir health), discretion and fidelity. To make 
a long story short, be wanted a servant, and hired me. 
With him I lived but two mpnth^^ we did not much 
Uke ^ach other : I was fond of eating, and he gave me 
but little ta:eat ; 1 loved a pretty giri,. and the old- wo-« 
man, my fellow-servant, was ill-natured and ugly. As 
they endeavoured to starve nie between them, I made 
a piov^ resolution to prevent ,thi^: committing. mur- 
der; I stole the eggs as soon as they were laid; I 
emptied ev^ry unfini^ed bottle that I could lay my 
hand9 on ^ whatever eatable came in my way was sure 
to disappear j- in short, they found I would not do j so 
I was discharged one manung, and paid three siiiUings 
and «ix-penc^ foi? tvt^o months wages. 

'' While my mo|»y:was getting ready, I employed 
xay^ m making prepattttions for myi departure : two 
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^ns v^re batcfaiDg in ail out-home; I went and hsibi* 
tually took t}ie eggs^ and not to sepaiiate tbe parents 
from the children, I lodged hens and ail in my knap* 
s^ck. After tliis piece of frugalify, I rertunied to re- 
ceive my money > and« with my knapsack on my back« 
and a stafi* in my hand> I bid adieu, with tears in ray 
eyes, to my old benefactor. I had not gone far from 
t;he house, when I heard behind me the cry of Stop 
thief! but this only increased my dispatch; it would 
have been foolish to stop, as I knew the voice cqnld 
aot be levelled at me. But hold— J i^mk I passed 
those two months at the curate's without drii^ng. 
Come, the times are dry, and may this be my poisoB, 
if ever I spent two more pious, stupid months in aU 
my lite ! 

" Wdl, after travelling some day^, whom should I 
light upon but a company of strolling players } The 
moment I saw them at a distance, my heart warmed to 
them ; I had a sort 6f natural love ibr every th^g of 
tlie vagabond order : they wese empJ«yed in settling 
their baggage, which had been overturned in a narrow 
way. I offered my assistance, which they accepted ; 
and we soon became so well acquainted^ that they took 
me as a servant. This was a psuca^se to me; they 
mng, danced, drank, eat, and.travidled, all at the same 
time. By the blood of the Mirabels, I thou^t 1 had 
never lived till then ; I gcew a& merry as a grig, and 
laughed at every word that, was spoken. They liked 
me as much as 'I liked them; I was a veiy good 
£gure, as you see; .and, though i was poor, I was not 
modest. 

" I love a straggling life above all things in the 
world ; somethnes.goody sometimes bad -, to be walm 
to-d^y, and cold to-morrow ;. to, eat when one can get 
it> ax3^ drink when (the tankardJs c»t} it stands before 
me. We arrived,that ev^eoing at Tenifcerden, and took 
a large room .at the Greylipund; wheiie we resolved to 
exhibit Eomeo.and Juliet, with ^he fpneral procession^ 
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the ,grave, and the garden scene, Rctmeo was to bfe 
performed by a gendeman from tke Theatre Hoyal in 
Drury-Lanej Juliet by a lady who never appeared on 
any stage before 5 and I was to snuff the candles 1 aM 
excellent in our way. We had ^gure^ enough, buttht 
di^culty was to dress them. The «afne coat that «erv^ 
ed Romeo, turned witli the blue lining outwardA^ 
served for his friend Mercutio^ a lairge piece of crape 
sufficed at once for Juliet's petticoat and pall ; • a pestle 
and mortar from a neighbouring apothecary's, answer* 
ed all the purposes of a bell ; and our landlord's own 
family, wrapped in white sheets, served to fill up the 
procession. In short, there were but three fig-ures 
among us that might be said to be dressed with any 
propriety : I mean the nurse, the starved apothecary, 
and myself. Our performance gave universal satisfac- 
tion; the whole audience were enchanted With out 
powers ', and Tenterden is a town of taste. 

*' There is one rule by which a strolling player may 
be ever secure of success; that is, in oCQ" theatrical 
way o£ expressing it, to make a great deal of the cha- 
racter. To speak and act as in common life, is not 
playing 5 nor is it what people come to see*: natural 
speaking, like sweet wine, runs glibly over tlie palate, 
and scarce leaves any taste behind it ; but being high 
in a part resembles vinegar, which grates upon the 
taste, and one feels it while he is drinking. To please 
the town or country, the way is, to cry, wring, cringe 
into attitudes, mark the emphasis, sla,p the pockets, 
and labour like one in the falling sickneiss : that is 
the way to work -for applause> that is the way to 
gainit* 

" As we received much reputation for our skill on 
this first exhibition, it was but natural for me to ascribe 
part of the success to myself : I snuffed the candles^ 
and, let me tell you, that, without a candle-snuffer, 
the piece would los^.half its embelUsbments. In this 
manner we continued a /pr^igbt^ said dr«w tokr4>i« 
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houses 5 l>ut the evening before our intended depar- 
ture, we gave out our very best piece, in which all out 
strength was to be exerted. We had great expecta* 
tions frcwm this, and even doubled our prices 5 when, 
behold,' one of the principal actors fell ill of* a violent 
fever. This was a stroke like thunder to our little 
company ; they were resolved to go, in a body, • to 
Bcoldthemanfor falling sick at so inconvenient a time, 
and that, too, of a disorder that threatened to be ex- 
pensive : I seized the moment, and offered to act the 
part myself in his stead. The case was desperate 5 tliey 
accepted my offer 5 and I accordingly sat down, with 
the part in my hand, and ^ tankard before me (Sir, your 
health), and studied the character, which was to bej-e- 
hearsed the next day, and "played soon after, 

" I found my memory excessively helped by drink- 
ing : I learned my part with astonishing rapidity, and 
bid adieu to snuffing candles ever after. I found that 
Nature had designed me for more noble employments, 
and I was resolved to take her when in the humour. 
We got together in order to rehearse, and I informed 
my companions, masters now no longer, of the sur* 
prising change i felt within me. Let tiie sick naan, 
«aid I, be under no uneasiness to get well again 5 I'll 
fill his place to universal satisfaction 3 he may even die 
if he thinks proper 5 I'll engage that he shall never be 
missed. ^I rehearsed before them, strutted; ranted, and 
received applause. They soon gave out that a new actor 
4Df eminence was to appear, and immediately all the 
-genteel places were bespoke. ^ Before I ascended -the 
«tage, however, 1 concluded within nay self, that, a« I 
brought money to the house, I ought to have my sfhare 
in the profits. Gentlemen, said I, addressing our com- 
pany, I don't pretend to direct you ; far be it from me 
to treat you witli so much ingratitude : you have pub- 
lished my name in the bills, with the utmost good- 
nature 5 and, as affairs stand, • cannot act without me: 
uo, gentlenaen,^ to-iBbew you rtiy gratitude, J expect to 
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be paid fbr my acting as much as any of you, otherwise 
I declare of[} I'll brandish my snu^ers, and clip can* 
dies as usual. This was a very disagreeable proposal ; 
but they found that it was impossible to remse it 5 it 
was irresistible, it was adamant : they consented, and I 
went on in king Bajazet. My frowning brows, bound 
with a stocking stufibd into a turban, while on my cap- 
tived arms I brandished a jack-chain.. Nature seemed 
to have fitted me for the part 5 I was tall, and had a 
loud voice; my very entnmce excited universal ap- 
pianse ; I looked round on the audience with a smile, 
and made a most low and graceful bow, for that is the 
rule among us. As it was a very passionate part, I in- 
vigorated my spirits with three full glasses (the tan- 
ked is almost out) of brandy. By Alia ! it is almost 
inoonceivahle how I went thmugh it ; Tamerlane waft 
but a fool to mej though he was sometimes loud 
enough too, yet I was still louder than he : but then, 
besides, I had attitudes in abundance: in general I 
kept my arms folded up thus, upon the pit of my sto- 
mach ; it is the way at Drury-Lane, and has always a 
fine effect. The tankard would sink to the bottom be- 
fore I could get through the whole of my merits : in 
short, I came off like a prodigy j and such was my suc- 
cess, that J could ravish the laurels even from a sirloin 
of beef. The principal gentlemen and ladies of the 
town came to me after the play was over, to compli- 
ment me upon my success 5 one praised my voice, 
another my person : Upon my word, says the *squire's 
lady, he will make one t)f the finest actors in Europe 5 
I say it, and I think I am something of a judge.—— 
Praise in the beginning is agreeable enough, and we 
receive it as a ^vour : but, when it comes in great 
quantities, we r^ard it only as a debt, which nothing 
but our merit cocdd extort : instead of thanking them, 
I internally applauded myself. We were desired to 
give our piece a second time ; we obeyed^ and I was 
applauded even more than before, 
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*^ At last we left the town^ in order to be at k 
horse-race at some distance from thence. I shall never 
think of Tenterden without tears of gratitude and re- 
spect. The ladies and gentlemen there, take my word 
for it, are very good judges of plays and actors. Come 
let us drink their healths, if you please. Sir. We. 
quitted the town, I say j and there was a wide differ- 
ence between my coming in and going out : I entered 
the town a candle-snuffer, and I quitted it an hero ! — 
iSuch is the world ! little to-day, and great to-ihorrow. 
J could say a great deal more upon tiiat subject ) some- 
thing truly sublime upon the ups and downs of fortune ; 
Imt it would give us both the spleen, and so I shall pass 
it over. 

'^ The races were ended before we arrived at the 
next town, which was no small disappointment to our 
company 5 however, we were resolved to take all we 
could get. I played capital characters there too, and 
came off with my usual brilliancy* I sincerely believe 
I should have been, the first actor in Europe, had my 
growing merit been properly cultivated 3 but there 
came an unkindly frost which nipped me in the bud, 
iind levelled me once mcwe down to the common 
standard of humanity. I played Sir Harry Wildair j 
all the country ladies were charmed : if I but drew out 
my snuif-box, tlie whole house was in a roar of rap- 
ture 5 when I exercised my cudgel, I thought they 
>vould have fallen into convulsions. 

** There was here a lady who liad received an edu- 
cation of nine months in London ^ and this gave her pre- 
tensions to taste, which rendered her the indisputable 
mistress of the. ceremonies wherever she came. She 
was informed of my merits > every body praised me > 
yet she refused at first going to see me perform t she 
could not conceive, she said, any thmg but stuff from 
a stroller 5 talked something in praise of Garrick, and 
amazed the ladies with her skill in enunciations, tones, . 
aud cadences. She.waj at kst^ however, prevajed 
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iipcitt to go : and it was privately intimated to ftie 
what a judge was to be present at my next exhibition t 
however, no way intimidated, I came on in Sir Harry, 
one hand stuck in my Ijreeches, and the other in my 
bosom, as usual at Drury-Lane ) but, instead of look- 
ing at me, I perceived the whole audience had their 
eyes turned upon the lady who had been nine'monlhs 
in London j from her they expected the decision which 
was to secure the general's truncheon in my hand, or 
sink me down into a theatrical letter-carrier. I opened 
my snufF-box, took »nuft^--the lady was solemn, and so 
were the«rest. I^hroke the cudgel on alderman Smug- 
gler's back — still gloomy, melancholy all 3 the lady 
groaned and shrugged her shoulders. I attempted, by 
laughing myself, to excite at least a smile j — ^but the 
devil a cheek could I perceive wrinkled into sympathy; 
I found it would not do j all my good humour now, 
became forced 5 my laughtei: was converted into hys- 
teric grinning 5 ^d, while I pretended spirits, my eye 
shewed the agony of my heart. In short, the lady 
came with the intention to be displeased, and displeased 
she was 3" my fame expired; I am here, and — (the 
tankard is no more !*') 



FEELING AND FORTITUDE. 
Frere, 

THE man blessed with a feeling heart, yet depriv- 
ed of a firm mind, like the precious, but pliant, 
full-eared com, bends at every pressijre, is the sport 
of every breath : the callous-hearted man, whatever hie 
his mental powers, resembles the colossal, marble co- 
lumn ; we admire its strength and shape 3 but from its 
cold touch and shelterless capital^ we turn to- the leafy 
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bower and to the warm cottage. He> alone^ is perfect 
in his nature, whose energies of mind are tempered by 
the softer feelings j he then receives, uncorrupted, the 
sun of . prosperity ; and though often exposed to, is 
never borne down by, the blast.of adverse fortune : he 
bears about him, for himself, and for others, every 
flower that sweetens the path of life<«-«very fimit that 
invigorates him cheerfiilly* 



THE CRIMINAL. 

Idem* 

ririALK not to him of better days. Can all the drops 
li of heaven restore to vegetation a withered tree ? 
' Can the shrouded corpse feel pride in the g^y trappingis 
of the living ? The hollow meanings of the wind j the 
thickest glooms of night are more congenial to the 
miserable.*— Rejoice, ye light-hearted; because inno- 
cent, rejoice ! The flowery way, the sunny path, ihe 
smilingly - inviting perspective are yours;— But thp 
remorse-struck, broken-hearted criminal can only view 
about him the pall^ the winding-sheet^ the coffin^ and^ 
the grave.. 



YOUTHFUL IMPRUDENCE. 

A TALE. 

AUss St. Leger. 

SERENA GRANVILLE, with a figure lovdy as if 
formed by the fingers of Love, possessed a mind 
firaught with every accomplishment, of the most re^ 
fined aod delicete taste. To these beauties she added 
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ihe fascinating charms of a faultless temper^ and a 
height of spirits, sometimes arising almost to an ex- 
cess. Whenever she moved, - she attracted and fixed 
tJie wandering eyes of the beholders 5 whenever she 
spoke> she enchanted the senses^ and won the hearts of 
her Iiearers. - Among^the tiraiji pf her numerous ad- 
mirears^ noise shone so greaHjr pre-eminent, for the 
graces of his figure, and the beauties of his mind, as 
tlie youthful Fr^rick Cavendish. The soul of Serena 
was above affectation. She despised the cruel despotism 
of tyrannizing over a generous hearty and she hesi- 
tated not to confess the power which he possessed in 
her bosoni. For ^unily-reasons, two months were to 
elapse before the day could be appointed for their 
•union. During the intermediate lime, a party Ivas 
formed for the theatre : Cavendish held acommisisioii 
in the guards j and, some unexpected military busi- 
ness occurring, it prevented him from attending his 
fair Amante to Drury-Lane. But Lady Granville wish- 
ed not to be disappointed ; and thei-efore, with her 
daughter, and niece Julia Cecil, she went alone. 
During the play. Miss Cecil obser\ed an elegant young 
man, in naval uniform, enter the next box : she point- 
ed him out to Serena, whose eyes encountered his as 
she gazed on his lovely countenance. Tlie accident 
embarrassed her, and she hastily looked down. At the 
•finale of the^ after-piece, a gentleman entered their 
box 5' who, suddenly springing from his seat, and 
stretching over, shook tlie young officer cordially by 
the hand, eixdaiming — " Ha, Richard Wade ! what 
brought you here? Where are you?" — ''At St. James*s 
Hotel, where I hope you will sup with me." His 
friend coiisented, and they both sprung out of the box* 
" A young puppy !" exclaimed Serena, '* not to give ut 
one parting glance!" — "Never mind," interrupted 
her cousin 5. " they are not worth wishing for." 

When the two girls arrived at home, and had enter- 
^d their own chao^r, froma critique on the merits Pd£ 
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the actors, their discourse .fell, insensibly, on the 
charms of the graceful sailor. They admbed his un- 
common beauty -, and laughed at eadi other, for the 
little notice which he appeared to have taken of either. 
*' I would venture my life>" cried Serena, ** that he 
is a conceited fellow ; a creai«Q!e who can admire none 
but himself. I have a strong inclination to play him & 
trick." — '* How do yOu mean ? Yon do not know 
him." — '* That is of no consequence. I will write to 
him, that I am violently in love with him, &c* &c. 
subscribe a false name ; and desire him to disect to the 
Salopian Coffee-house, whei^ my servant shall call £o^ 
his reply/*-— " Good heavens, Seienal what an i»*- 
stantaneous arrangement ! You am surely natserioqft ?" 
~*^ Yes, serious as when I shall give my hand to Fre^ 
derick, and vow to be his for ever* I will wxite the 
letter this taoment." She seized a pen, and imnne*. 
diately began to scribble. Julia was thunder-struck. 
" What is your intention? The young man will cer>- 
tainly answer your letter." — '♦ That is what I want. I 
will reply again ) and so on, till I have worked him up 
almost to madness with t:uriosity ! and then I throw 
away my quills and leave him, like an amazed knight, 
dropped by the furies in a wilderness. Discovery is in*- 
possible." 

When she had finished her epistle, she read it to 
her friend. It contained an eloquent avowal of a fer- 
vent attachment, which she could no longer conceal 5 
that her heart, hand, and fortune, waited his accept*- 
ance 5 and that she should anticipate, with trembling 
Anxiety, his reply, addressed to Miss Lucretia Manners, 
to be left at.the Salopian Coffee-Chouse. In vain were 
all the remonstrances of Miss Cecil against the impru- 
dence and danger of this scheme. Her cousin persist- 
ied in her design } declaring, that it was only a frolic; 
and there could no evil consequences ensue, as he could 
never find them out 3 and they would surely not bo 
cuch fools as to betray their own secret. Accordingly^ 
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t&e next mormskg, she sent off her lUkt'doux, directed 
to Bjchard WsAe, Esq. .St« James's Hotel. 

Tbe following 6aj, at noon> she ordered her servant 
to call al the Salopian; and enquire for a letter^ ad« 
dressed as she had desired. The two girls, frona difier- 
eat motives, were equally anxious for the return of the 
footman. At last he entered, and gave into the impa- 
ti^t hands of his young lady the wished*ibr scroll. 
When he l^ft the room, she tore open the seal, and 
perused, with a greedy eye j then read, with a voice 
almost suffocated with laughter, a loing string of rhap- 
sodies, He coQuneneed with an inundation of praises 
of the generosity of her disposition, that could so nobly 
burst through the disgracefiil shackles bound round h^ 
sex, by the united efforts of all mankind, to render him 
happy by the ccsifession of a passion so flattering to his 
warmest wishes. He concluded by saying, that if the 
beauty of her person but half equalled the charms of 
the mind which dictated her letter, he should for ever 
esteem it the niost blissful moment of his life that pre- 
sented him to her view. He ended by requesting an 
immediate interview. Serena was mad with joy at the 
success of her plot 5 and instantly sat down to scribble 
an-ai^wer, Ivtiaa. again urged her to desist ; but all to 
DO purpose : she would pl^e him yet a little longer. 
In this imprudent conduct she ccmtinued for near a 
fortnight^ writing and receiving letters every day -, and, 
in almost every one of them> inVentii^ new excuses for 
denying a personal conversation; Richard Wade's im- 
patience, in each succeeding epistle, increased so much, 
that she could hardly find reasons for her refusals, 
which could appear of any consequence, as in his re- 
plies he had azguments to combat, and conquer them 
all. Miss Cedl gcew more alarmed ; and begged her, 
for He9¥en*s sake, tagii^itupj for she dreaded the 
most disagreeable effects, should it be discovered : but 
Serena was obstinate, declared that it was impossible, 
and coatmued the correspondence. 
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One morning, when Miss Granville sat alone in the 
drawing-room, waiting the return of her servant from 
the Salopian, she insensibly fell into a reverie ; and, 
leaning her blooming cheek on her white arm, which 
rested on the sopha, her thoughts wandiered from the 
anticipation of that day which was soon to give her to 
her dear Frederick, to the elegant sailor, and his dis- 
appointment, when she should drop answering his let- 
ters. At this moment, tlie gentle Cavendish entered ; 
he had stolen the first instant from military duty, to 
spend a few blissful minates in the society of his adored 
-Serena, He approached her unperceived ; and, ten- 
d^ly taking her hand, in a voice, sweet as the softest 
i fligh of love, demanded what was the subject of her re- 
jections. She started at the sound of his loved accents, 
and blushed at the question. The idea that any other 
man than himself should for one instant possess her 
thoughts, struck a chill to her heart : the vivid glow 
of shame, which diffused itself over her cheek, flashed 
a ray of trutli on her understanding ; and her soul ac- 
knowledged, with gratitude and self-reproach, the re- 
jected remonstrances of her friend. As the heavenly 
orbs of Frederick were ^ bent on her's with inefiablc 
tenderness, he beheld, with wonder and anguish, tlie 
confusion into which his question a^^eared to have 
Uirown her. '* Have I ^ven you pjun, my Serena ? I 
was impertinent; but, believe me, I did not intend it. 
Will you pardon me ?'* . He pressed her hand, to give 
force to his asseveration. " I have nothing to pardon ; 
you did not hurt me : I was only ashamed to speak the 
truth; for I was peally thinking of nothing." She 
blushed still deeper, as she uttered this falsehood, and 
cast her eyes down to conceal her embarrassment. The 
pei;ietrating orbs of (^wridish were fixed on her fece : 
he observed its changes with unaccountable angtush; 
and unconsciously £'oppihg her hand, with a deep 
sigh, rose from his chair, aud advanced to the window. 
At this instant> tlie door burst open, and a young niaa 
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rushing in, flung tinaself at the feet of Miss Granville, 
exclaiming — *' Have I found you, my mysterious love ! 
By Heaven, no earthly power shall tear your- Iqveljr 
form from this faithful bosom!" Suddenly rising, he 
clasped her to his breast. Cavendish, who stood petri- 
fied with astonishment and indignation, now rushed 
forward -, and, seizing Wade by the arm, rudely pull- 
ed him from his hold, and demanded who he was, 
*' This lady's lover and protector. Sir," replied he in a 
threatening tone. Serena, wild and dumb with ter- 
ror, threw herself into the arms of Frederick ; who, 
smothering his passion, cried — ** You are certainly 
mad. Sir ! This is a woman of virtue, and my betroth- \ 
^d wife 5 I therefore desire you to leave this house 
instantly." '* No, Sir, I shall not, without she accom- 
panies me. I have letters under her own hand, de- 
claring her love for me, and her abhorrence of all other 
men. She wiM not deny it^ but you, I suppose, are the 
persecuting coward she complains of." Ihe azure eyes 
of Cavendish flashed all heaven*s lightnings) he cast the 
frantic Serena from his arm ; and rushing forward— 
" Intruding, insolent villain ! your blood shall blot the 
falsehood." So saying, he drew, and made a furious 
pass at hira with his sword. Wade expected it 5 and, 
parrying the thrust, made a lounge at him, and ran 
him through the side. The unfortunate Frederick 
fell ; while he advanced to Serena, who stood rivetted 
like a statue of Despair. " Come, my Lucretia ! let 
us fly this place, my life is in danger." " Monster ! 
murderer 1" screamed she 5 and, giving him a violent 
push from her, threw him to the. ground, and flew 
shrieking out of the room. In his fall, he stumbled 
over a part of the carpet, and fell on the point of Fre- 
derick's sword, as it leaned against the lifeless form of 
its osvner. Before he could recover himself, it ran 
him quite through the thigh j and he dropped, bleed- 
ing and faint, beside the body of him he had slain. All 
the horrors of his situation rushed on his mind. He 
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knew not him he had killed — ^perhaps an injured man;. 
and he had forfeited his own life for, perhaps, an aban- 
doned woman ! 

Ill a few minutes, the room was crowded with 
people. Julia flew into the apartment; and, seeing 
the breathless form of Cavendish on the floor, and near 
him the young sailor bleeding to death, an explanation 
of the whole affair rushed on her memory. She flung 
herself between the two bodies ; and, tearing off her 
white drapery, attempted to staunch the wounds of 
both ; while she besought, for God*s sake, that some 
one would fly for a surgeon. Her commands were in- 
stantly obeyed. Serena was held in a state of madness 
at the door, by her mother and two servants, begging 
that she might be suffered to go in, and die on the bo- 
som of her Frederick. The surgeon arriving, ordered 
her to her chamber — to which she was hurried, raving 
of her folly and misery — ^and immediately proceeded 
to the assistance of the two unfortunate officers. Mr. 
Wade was yet sensible ; the bandages of Miss Cecil 
had stopped the effusion of blood: but poor Cavendish 
lay witliout motion or sensation. As the surgeon ad- 
vanced to tlie side of the young sailor, he by a strong 
exertion repulsed him, and begged that he would first 
examine the wound of his antagonist, which he hoped 

was not mortal. Mr. A obeyed his desires ; and, 

ordering the servants to lay Mr. Cavendish on the io* 
pha, commanded every one, but his own assistants, to 
quit the room. When the surgeon had examined and 
dressed the wounds of the young men, he saw them 
carefully put to bed, and ordered them to be kept ia 
profound quiet. As he was going down stairs. Lady 
Granville, in a state of distraction, sent for him into 
her boudoir, and intreated him to tell her if there were 

any hopes of Mr. Cavendish. Mr. A said he 

would not flatter her: his wound was not mortal: but 
his loss of blood had been so great, that the most fatal 
consequences might be expected. ^^ But the other gen- 
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tleman (continued he), if he is kept free from a fever, 
will certainly recover." " The other gentleman (re- - 
plied she), I know nothing about. Indeed, I am igno- 
rant of file whole affair. My daughter flew into my 
chamber, screaming — "He is killed! Cavendish is 
killed !** and this is all I know of the terrible scene, as 
she has ever since been in a state of delirium. At these 
words, the physician, who had been sent for to Serena^ 
while Mr. A was with her lover, entered the 

room, and told Lady Granville tliat her daughter was 
in a high fever, and must be kept composed, else he 
could not answer for her life. 

In this state of distress and anxiety things continued 
for three days. Miss Cecil, 'who knew well the thought- 
less transaction of her cousin, imagined too truly the 
cause of this fatal catastrophe 3 and while all the J)ar- 
ties yet lived, she e^nestly sought an opportunity of 
explaining so sad a mystery. She tenderly loved her 
friend J she mourned the wild vivacity of disposition 
that had seduced her into so impnident an action 3 and 
her heart was wrung with agony for her present, and> 
if she lived, future sufferings. The insinuating gentle- 
ness of Frederick Cavendish had made too deep an im- 
pression on her esteem, not to draw down the bitter 
tears from her eyes, when she contemplated his un- 
happy fate. But the beautiful, the deceived Wade ! 
when his lovely idea shot across her distracted fancy, 
her whole soul was torn witli torture : tlie tliought of 
his dying, of his recovering, and of that recovery's dis- 
graceful, horrid consequences, almost bereft her of her 
reason 5 and, impelled by the anguish of the moment, 
she flew to die entrance of his apartment, with what 
design she knew not. As she gently opened the door, 
she found that he was in a profound slumber ,• and, 
commanding the nurse to go and lay down for a few 
hours, promised to watch by her charge till her return. 
She remained near half an hour in the room ; when 
Richard awaking from his sleep, and heaving a deep 
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sigh, stretched forth his ar'm and drew aside the cur- 
tain. When his dark eyes met those of Miss Cecil, he 
felt an unusual emotion at his breast 3 an emotion of 
gratitude, hope, and dread. She arose j and, gently ^ 
advancing nearer to him, inquired in a trembling voice 
— ^which too plainly expressed the interest which she 
took in his situation — ^how he found himself. He re- 
plied, that he was better than he wished to be 3 for the 
feelings of his mind were more than he could endure 
witli fortitude. " If my adversary dies," continued 
he, '* and I survive, even should I escape the punish- 
ment of tlie law, I shall ever be wretched at the recol- 
lection of so dreadful an effect of my credulity and 
rashness.'* He was proceeding to give Miss Cecil a 
narrative of the correspondence between him and Miss 
Granville ; first, expressing his anxiety and doubts 
about the mystery which enveloped the whole affair j 
when Julia interrupted him, by saying, that she knew 
it too well, and long ago had warned her cousin of its 
evil effects. " But," continued she, " had I felt the 
most distant foreboding of tliis its fatal conclusion, I 
would have used commands instead of entreaties, to 
have stopped the deception." " Deception ! How, 
Madam, was it a deception ? Surely I am a stranger to 
your friend ! What could be her meaning ?" *' An 
idle frolic, without design or end, but to entertain her- 
self. She thought to amuse her whimsical moments 
with an adventure, which certainly was innocent, 
though imprudent. She conceived that she could lay 
it aside whenever she pleased 5 but, alas ! how ago- 
nizingly otherwise has been its termination !" — ''Ago- 
nizing indeed ! Most probably, she has rendered both 
her own heart and mine miserable for life. Horrid as 
must be my feelings, yet how much more racking 
must be hers, when she recollects, tliat it was her 
conduct that put the sword in my hand, and plunged 
it into the bosom of her affianced husband ! Could she 
imagine, tliat any man would receive such letters as 
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those which she wrote to me^ dnd not ^\ his whole 
soul fired with curiosity ? At least, the impetuosity of 
my nature spurned at restraint; and my impatience 
hunied me to the cofFee-house, where I watched till 
her servant called for my letta: : when he returned 
home, 1 followed him 5 and these, these, are the over- 
whelming consequences !'* His strength was exhaust- 
ed, and he sunk back on his piUow. Julia, conscious 
that she was hurting the man, for whom — the feelings 
of her heart too forcibly told her — she felt that in 
reality which her cousin so fatally feigned, hastily 
arose ; and, entreating him to compose his mind, said 
she would snatch the first opportunity to impart the 
truth of the melancholy story to Cavendish j whose 
principal danger, she believed, rested on the tortured 
state of his spirit. He caught her hand 5 and, fisrvent- 
ly pressing it, she darted out of the room, the soft touch 
of his hand thrilling to her inmost soul. In the even- 
ing, she sent up her affectionate compliments to Mr. 
Cavendish 5 and, if he would admit her, she would be 
happy to watch an hour by him alone. He replied, 
that he wished much to see her. She ascended the 
stairs, her heart beating with hope and fear of the ef- 
fects of what she was going to reveal. When she en- 
tered his chamber, and drew near his bed, she beheld 
the late blooming Frederick pale as marble : the efful- 
gent lustre of his azure eye was almost extinguished : 
the last gleams of its fading light seemed resting on the . 
dark horizon of death, as if to take a last view of the 
world, and sink for ever. He laid his burning hand on 
hers ; and gazed at her with an expression that needed 
no explanation) it penetrated to her heart, and she 
burst into tears. Recovering herself, she said, ** Mr. 
Cavendish, will you — can I hope for your pardon ? I 
have been, in a great part, the cause of the dismal 
soene that is now before me." " You, Julia ! How ? 
For Heaven's^ sake, explain j and eitlier dissipate my 
suspicions, or convince me they are true, and end my 
h3 
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tortures by killing me. O ! ia Serena unworthy of my 
love ?" Miss Cecil with. a faltering voice, interrupted 
by many showers of tears, revealed the whole trans- 
action J only, a little altering the truth, by as much as 
possible meliorating the folly of her friend, and taking 
the blame on herself. When she ended^ tlie dejected 
orbs of Frederick beamed witli renovated radiance 5 he 
^lasped his hands in an extasy of joy. *' O ! my tjrod, 
I thank thee ! Julia, my kind friend ! fly to my un- 
happy Serena 5 tell her that I forgive her y speak peace 
to her suffering soul j and tell her to live for me. To 
know that lAy dear girl is innocent, and yet fondly 
loves me, has infused new life into my dying frame. 
Fly, my dear Julia, and render your sweet friend as 
happy as myself J" She rose, her eyes overflowing with 
tears of rapture 5 ^d, advancing to the door, turned 
back two or three steps, and faintly breathed, in a 
trembling voice, *^ And may I not also tell the unfor- 
tunate Wade, that you forgive the rashness which, in 
endangering your existence, has brought himself to the 
verge of the grave?" '*^Yes, Julia 5 tell him every 
thing that you would wish me to say>" ^ 

Julia flew to the chamber of Miss GranvDle 5 her 
delirium was subsided j but it had left on her languid 
frame a slow fever, and on her mind a deep and settled 
melancholy. Miss Cecil, with some difficulty, gained 
her cousin's attention. Notwithstanding her utmost 
precaution, tlie unexpected and blissful intelligence 
rendered her almost ^antic with joy. ^Nothing now 
was wanting, but the recovery of all parties, to make 
them perfectly happy. A few weeks gave once more 
strengtli to their limbs, and beauty to (heir features : 
Health cast her dazzling rays around their forms -, so 
powerful an effect had the serenity of their minds over 
the composure of their frames. Frederick Cavendish, 
and Richard Wade, entered the drawing-room togse- 
tlier. Serena, overwhelmed witli consciousness, bvurst 
i;ito tears^ and flung herself on tlie breast of her cousin. 
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Her lover flew forward : and gently raising her from 
her bosom, encircled his graceful arms around her 
yielding waist 5 and, while his tears mingled with hers, 
imprinted the hallowed kiss of pardon and affection on 
her trembling lips. 

The sympathizing heart of Julia heaved almost to 
bursting, and the lucid drops of extatic emotion fell 
on her ivory arms 3 when the well-known touch of 
the soft hand of Richard Wade, roused her from her 
blissful trance. She raised her swimming eyes, and 
beheld the man whom she adored kneeling at her feet. 
His eloquent eyes spoke a thousand tender things 5 his 
tongue could only utter, ^' Beloved Julia !" The. crim- 
son blush of delight and confusion suffused her, face 
and panting bosom. She felt sick; and fell, almost 
fainting, on the arm of the soph?. '^ Are you offend- 
ed ?" asked he, in a scarcely articulate voice. '^ O, 
no!" was all she could utter, as she gently returned 
the fervent pressure of his hand. 

A week after this happy ecclaircissement gave the 
hand of Serena to Frederick Cavendish j and that of 
Julia to the enraptured Richard Wade. 

I shall not attempt to point out the moral of this 
little tale 3 it is too obvious to require an explanation. 
I shall only add, that as imprudence is almost a con- 
stant property of youth, it is a frailty of disposition 
which QUght to be most c^refiilly corrected. A little 
reflection will convince the mind, that from the slight- 
est failures on that side, the greatest and most dreadful 
consequences have frequently proceeded. 
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SUPERFICIAL OBSERVERS. 

Watts. 

nriHERE are some persons that never arrive at any 
fl deep, solid, or valuable knowledge, in any 
sdience, or any business of life, because they are per- 
petually fluttering over the surface of things, in a cu- 
rious or wandering search of infinite variety j ever 
hearing, reading, or asking after something new, but 
impatient of any labour to lay up and preserve the 
ideas they have gained j their souls may be compared 
to a looking-glass, that wheresoever you turn it, it re- 
ceives the images of all objects, but retains none. 



THE WHISTLE. 

Franklin, 

'^TJTTHEN I was a child, at seven years old, my 
V V^ friends, on a holiday, filled my pocket with 
coppers. I went directly to a shop where they sold 
toys for children ^ and being charmed with the sound 
of a whistle that I met by die way, in the hands, of 
another Soy, I voluntarily offered him all my money 
for" one. I then came home, and went whistling afi 
over the hotise, much pleased with my whistle, but dis- 
turbing all the family. My brothers, and sisters, and 
cousins, understanding the bargain I had made, told 
me I had given four times as much for it as it was 
worth. This put me in mind what good things 
I might have bought with the rest of the -money 5 and 
they laughed at me so much for my folly, that I cried 
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with vexation; and the reflection gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the im- 
pression continuing on my mind j so that often, 'when 
I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said 
to myself. Don't give too muck for the whistle ) and so 
I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, verj 
many, who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw any one. too ambitious of court-favour, 
sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, his repose, 
his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain 
it, I have said to myself. This man gives too much for 
Us whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his 
own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect 3 He 
pays, indeed, says I, too muchfirr his whistle. 

If I knew a, miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, 
all the esteem* of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of 
benevolent friendship, for the sake of accumulating 
wealth 5 Poor man, says I, you indeed pay too much 
for your whistle. 

When I meet a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, 
to mere corporeal sensations -, Mistaken man, says I, 
you are providing pain for yourself, instead of pleasure; 
you give too much for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine 
equipages, all above his fortune, for which he contracts 
debts, and ends his career in prison ; jilas, says I, he 
has paid dear, very dear for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, mar- 
ried to an ill-natured brute of a husband 5 What a 
pity it is, says I, that she has paid so much foyr a 
whistle. 
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In short, I perceived diat great part of the miseries 
of mankind, wei^ broaght upon them by the false 
estimate they had made df the value of things^ and by 
their giving too much for their wkistks* 



ON PLEASURE. 
Bkdr, 

AMONG the crowd of amosements, the volup 
tuary may endeavour to stifle his imeasiness 5 but 
tlirough all his defences it will penetrate. A conscious 
sense of his own insignificance, when he sees others 
distinguished for acting a manly and worthy part ; re- 
flection on the time he has wasted, ;uid the contempt 
he has incurred) the galling remembrance of his 
earlier ahd better days, when he gave the fair promise 
of accomplishments, which now are blasted, have fre- 
quently been found to sadden the festive hour. The 
noise of merriment may be heard ; but heaviness lies 
at the heart. While the tabret and the viol play, a 
melancholy voice sounds in his ears. The wasted 
estate, the neglected halls, and ruined mansions of his 
father, rise to view. The angry countenances of his 
friends seem to stare him in the face. A hand appears 
to come forth on the wall, and to write his doom. 

Retreat, then, from your dishonourable courses, ye 
who by licentiousness, extravagance, and vice, are 
abusers of the world ! You are degrading — ^you are 
ruining yourselves. You are grossly misemploying the 
gifts of God 5 and the Giver will not fail to punish. 
Awake to the pvirsuits of men of virtue and honour. 
Break loose from that magic circle, within which you 
are at present held. Rfject the pcMsoned cup which 
|he enchantress Pleasure holds up to your lips. Ife^w 
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aside tJbe veil whidi she throws over your eyes. You 
will then see other objects dian you now behold. You 
will see a dark aby^ opening below your feet. You 
will see virtue and temperance marking out the road, 
which conducts to true felicity. You will be enabled 
to discern, that the world is enjoyed to advantage, by 
none but such as follow those divine guides 5 and who 
consider pleasure as the seasoning, but not as the busi- 
ness, of life. 



THE CHARACTBR OP 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
Lord Lyttleton, 

rIE character of this prince has seldom been set 
in its true light j some eminent writers having 
been dazzled so much by the more shining parts of it, 
that they have hardly seen his faults 5 while others, out 
of a strong detestation of tyranny, have been unwilling 
to allow him the praise he deserves. 

He may with justice be ranked aoiong the greatest 
generals any age has produced. There was united in 
him activity, vigilance, intrepidity, caution, great force 
0^ jiidgment, and never-failing presence of mind. He 
was strict in his discipline, and kept his soldiers in per- 
fect obedience -, yet preserved their affection. Having 
been, from his very childhood, continually in war, and 
at the head of armies, he joined to all the capacity that 
genius could give, all the knowledge and skill that ex* 
perience could teach, and was a perfect master of the 
military art, as it was practised in the time wherein he 
lived. 

His constitution enabled him to endure any hard- 
ships, and very few were equal to him in persons 
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8treQgth> whicbwas an excellence of more importenoe 
than it is now, from the m^ner of fighting then in 
use« It is said of him, that none exoept himself could 
bend his bow. 

His courage was heroic, and he posaeased it, not onlf 
in the field, but (which is more uncommon) in d» 
cabinet, .attempting great things with means diat to 
other men appeared totally unequal to sudi under- 
takings, and steadily prosecuting what h& had bdidly 
resolved, being never disturbed or disheartened by dif- 
ficulties, in the course of his enterprizes j. but hsxhsg 
that noble vigour of mind, which, instead of befiding 
to opposition, rises against it, and seems to have a 
power of controlling and commanding Fortime her- 
self. 

Nor was he less superior to pleasure than to fear. 
No luxury softened him, no riot disordered> no sloth 
relaxed. It helped not a little to maintain the high re* 
spect his subjects had for him, that the majesty of his 
character was never let down by any incontinence, or 
indecent excess. His temperance and his chastity were 
constant guards that secured his mind firom all weak- 
ness, supported its dignity, and kept it always, as it 
were, on the throne. ' 

Through his whole life, he. had no partner of his 
bed but his queen ; a most extraordinary virtue in one 
who had lived, even fi-om his earliest youth, amidst all 
the licence of camps, tlie allurements of a court, and 
seductions of sovereign power ! Had he kept his oaths 
to his people, as well as he did his marriage vow, he 
would nave been the best of kings ^ but he indulged 
other passions of a worse nature, and infinitely ijiore 
detrimental to the public than those he restrained. A 
lust of power, which no regard to justice could limit, 
the most unrelenting cruelty, and tlie most insatiable 
avarice possessed his soul. 

It is true, indeed, that among many acts of extreme 
inhumanity, some shining instances of great clemeoPf 
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flay be prodticed> that were eitfier effecS of his 
policy, which taught him the method of acquiring 
friends, or of his magnanimity, which made him 
slight a weak and subdued enemy, such as was Edgar 
Atheling, in whom he found neither spirit nor talents, 
able to contend with him for the crown. But where 
he had no advantage nor pride in forgiving, his nature 
«fecorered itself to be utterly void of all sense of com- 
passion; and some barbarities, which he committed, 
exceeded the bounds that even tyrants and conquerors 
prescribe to themselves. 

Most of our ancient historians gave him the charac- 
ter of a very religious prince ; but his religion was after 
the fashion of those times, belief without examination, 
and devotion without piety. It was a religion thkt 
prompted him to endow monasteries, and at the same 
time allowed liim to pillage kingdoms : that threw him 
on his knees before a relic or cross, but suffered him 
onrestrained to trample upon the liberties and rights of 
mankind. 

As to his wisdom in government, of which some 
modem writers have spoken very highly, he was, in- 
deed, so for wise, diat, tlirough a long unquiet reign, 
he knew how to support oppression by terror, and 
employ the properest means for carrying on a very ini- 
quitous and violent administration. But that which 
alone deserves the name of wisdom, in the character 
of a king, the maintaining of authority, by the exer* 
cise of those virtues which make the happiness of his 
people, was what, with all his abilities, he does not 
appear to have possessed. 

Nor did he excel in thoge soothing and popular arts, 
which sometimes change the complexion of tyranny, 
and give it a fallacious appearance of freedom. His 
government was harsh and despotic, violating even the 
principles of that constitution which he himself had 
established. Yet so far he performed the duty of a 
sovereign, that he took care to maintain a good police 
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m .'his realm; cuH>iog licentiousness with ,a strosig 
iiand^ which^ in the tumultuous, state of his goveni^ 
oient, was a great and difficult work. 

How well he performed it, we may learn even from 
the testimony of a contemporary Saxon historian, who 
says, that during his reign, a man might have travel- 
led in perfect security all over the kingdom, withjiis 
bosom fiill of gold 5 nor durst any kill another, inre*-. 
yenge of the greatest offences, nor ofier violence to 
the chastity of a woman. But it was a. poor compen- 
sation," that tlie highways were safe^ when the courts 
of justice were dens of thieves, and when almost every 
man in autliority, or in office, used his power to op- 
press and pillage the people. 

The king himself did not only tolerate, but encou- 
rage, support, and even share these extortions. Though 
the greatness of the ancient landed estate of the crown^ 
and tlie feudal profits to which he was legally entitled, 
rendered him erne of the richest monarchs in Europe, 
he was not content with all that opulence j but by 
authorizing the sherLSs, who collected his revenues in 
the several counties, to practise the most grievous vi^^ 
ations and abuses, for the raising of them higher, by 
a perpetual auction of the crown land? : so that none of 
his tenants coul4 be secure of possession, if any other 
would come and offer more : by various iniquities in 
the court of Exchequer, which was entirely Norman^ 
by forfeitures wrongfully taken 5 apA, lastly, by arbi- 
trar}' and illegal taxations, he drew into his treasury 
much too great a proportion of the wealth of Jiis ]ging* 
dqm. • . 

It must, however, be owned, that if his avarice was 
insatiably and unjustly rapacious, it was not meanly 
parsimonious, nor of that sordid kind, winch brings on 
a prince dishonour and contempt. He supported the 
dignity -of his o-own witji a decent magnificence, and 
tliough he never was lavish, he sometimes wiis liberal, 
more especially to his soldiers and to the church. . But 
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lockihg on mone^ as a necessary means of naaihtain* 
ing and Increasing power^ he desired to accumuhte a^ 
much as he could, ratlier, perhaps, from an ambitious 
tiian a covetous nature; at least his avarice. was subser- 
"ranit to hi* ambition, and he laid up wealth in his con- 
ifers, as he-did arms in his nu^azines, to be drawn out, 
when any proper occasicHi required it, for the' defence 
andeniargemeot of his dominions. • 

Upon the 'whole, he had many great qualities, but 
few virtues; and if those actions which most parti- 
jcuiarly distingnish the man or tlie king are impartially 
considered, we shall find, that in his character, there 
ia mocb to admire^ but still more to al^or. 



THE BIRTH OF SENSIBILITY. 

Anonymous, 

I'NE beautiful serene summer evening, after ram- 
bling in a grove of laurels till the lamp of night 
arose and gilded the ot^jectg around me, I seated my- 
self on the banks of a winding river. A weeping- 
willow sjwead over me its branches, which, drooping, 
swept the stream. An antique tower, partly in ruins, 
mantled in ivy, and surrounded with yew and cypress, 
was the only building to be seen. 

I had been reading a melancholy tale, which, in 
strong colours, impressed itself on my memory, and 
led me to reflect on the strange pleasure we sometimes 
ifeel in perasing the most tragical story. *' What/' 
'Said I, *f can occasion it? Can the human heart- de- 
light in the misfortunes of another ? Forbid it. Hea- 
ven!*' My «yes were fixed on the suriace of the 
water : the soft beams of Luna sported on the waves ; 
ttU Nature seemed hushed to repose ; when a gentl« 
j2 
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slOtveitm hiokcnftr wj senses, imdmetiioa^abeif^ 
«f an angebc ibrm> seated herself beside me* A mande^ 
€f the palest ^pphire, hung over her siioulderB to ^e 
^onnd^ auburn hair fell in waving curls aa heriina 
neck; and a white veil, almost transparent, shaded 
her ftce : ^as she lifted it up, she sighed, and contiimed 
for some moments silent. Never did I behold a coun* 
tenance so delicate; and, notwithstanding a smile 
pUyed upon her coral lips, her lovely blue ejws "Were 
surcharged with tears, and resembled violets dropping 
with dew. Beneath her veil she wore a wreath of 
jasmine and mingled amaranths. 

" Wonder not," said she, in accents soft as the 
breath of Zephyr, " that a state of woe can please. I 
am called Sensibility, and have been from infancy your 
constant companion. My sire was Humanity, and my 
Mother Sympathy. I (the offspring of tlieir loves) 
was born in a cavern, overshadowed by myrtles and 
orange trees, at the foot of Parnassus, and consigned 
to the care of Melpomene, who fed me with hohey 
firom Hybla, and lulled me to rest with plaintive songs 
^nd melancholy music. On one side of the cavern ran 
a stream from Helicon, , and in the trees aground it the 
doves and nightingales built their nest&. I make it my 
^sole care to augment the felicity of some favoured 
mortals, who, nevertheless, repine at my influence, 
.and would gladly be under the dominion of Apathy, 
*Alas 1 how inconsiderate ! If the rose has thc»ms, has 
it not a vermeil, tincture and ambrosial sweetness ? If 
•the woodbine droops, laden with the dew-drops of the 
morning, when the sun has exhaled them, will it not 
be refreshed, and breathe richer fragrance ? So if a 
heart be touched with a story of distress, it Will at the 
^ame time experience delightfrd sensations. If the 
tears often flow, say, can you call it weakness ? Can 
you wish to.be divested of this genuine test of tender- 
ness, and desire the departure of Sensibility ?** 

— " Ah ! no, fkir nymphl— «till deign to be my aU 
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(eod^l: teadi me to sigh with the wretched^ and 
with the happy to rejoice. I am now sensible that the 
pleasure which arises from the legends of Sorrow, 
owes its origin to ^e certain knowledge that dur 
hearts are not callous to the finer feelings ; but that We 
liave som& generous joy s^ and generous cares^ beyond 
ourselves!" 

Scarcely had I pronounced these words, when the 
Joiid .tolling of the village, bell broke the fetters in 
which Morpheus had bound me, and dispelled the airy 
iilusiont 



THE FEMALE SEX DESCRIBED. 
St Pierre. 

AH ! how little acquainted are they with the law* 
of Nature, who, in their opinion of the two 
sexes, look for nothing further than the pleasures of 
sense ! They are only culling the flowers of life, with- 
out once tasting its fruit. The feir sex ! — that is tli» 
phrase of our men of pleasure -, women are known to 
tliem under no other idea. But the sex is fair only to 
persons who have no other faculty except that of eye- 
sight. Besides this,, it is (to those who have a heart) 
the creative sex, which, at tlie peril of life, carries man 
for nine months in the womb : and the cherishing sex, 
which suckles him, and cherishes him in infancy. It 
is the pious sex, which conducts him to the altar while 
he is yet a child, ^nd teaches him to draw in, with the 
milk of tlie breast, the love of religion, which the 
cruel policy of men would frequently render odious to 
him. It is the pacific sex, which sheds not the blood 
of a fellow-creature 3 the sympathizing sex, which 
ministers to tiie sick, and handles without hurting 
them! 
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JUSTICE VANaUISHING THE FORCE OF 
NATURE. . 

A PERSIAN TALB. 

AddisoTu 

A PERSIAN riionarcb, highly celebrated for hu- 
manity, had his army encamped upon tte 
plains of Avala ; and one day, as be was walking unat- 
tended by his guards, he was accosted by a peasant^ 
who appeared to be labouring under affliction. 

The man, after apologizing for the temerity of his 
conduct, briefly informed the Sultan of the injury he 
had sustained : and, ^ft^r expatiating upon the beauty 
and fidelity of his wife, told him that an ofHcer had 
forcibly entered his dwelling, and, after driving ^jim 
from the presence of the object of his affection^ had 
compelled her to listen to his illicit love. 

The Sultan, shocked at this instance of depravity, 
instantly resolved to punish the* perpetrator of it; but 
, as the man was not able to identify the person of the 
aggressor, it was necessary to act with caution and cir- 
cumspection. After assuring the peasant that he would 
avenge the injury he had sustained, and make an ex- 
ample of the man who had destroyed his repose, he 
LJesired him not to mention the affair to any one 3 but 
ii' tlie officer presumed to repeat his \usits, instantly to 
tly to him for protection. 

Satisfied with this assurance of^his Sovereign's fa- 
vour, the poor man gratefully retired j and as several 
days elapsed without his receiving any molestation, he 
began to fear that he should not be able to discover his 
insidious rival. At length, however, he' perceived 
him enter, and again he was banished from his peace- 
ful home. But instead of wandering round the spot 
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which contalaed his treasure^ ^d lamenting lns>ina* 
bility to rescue her from his power, he flew^tothe 
Sukgn, and besought relief. The guards, were instant- 
ly ordered to attend^ and the humane Sultan headed 
the band. When they arrived at the scene of injustice 
and oppression, the Sultan ordered the lights to be ex- 
tinguished, and tlie soldiers forcibly to enter the dwel- 
_ling, and to sacrifice the victim of unlawful passion ! 

During the time that this act of justice was per- 
forn;mig, the Sultan appeared in the greatest agitation; 
;,and as soon as he was informed that the deed was per- 
petrated, he ordered the flambeaus to be re-lighte^^ 
and he entered the house. He approached the corpse 
with fearful and trembling steps, and it was some mo- 
ments before he was able to tui^i his ey«s towards it. 
At lengtli he caught an imperfect glinpipse of the fea- 
tures^ which seemed to re^animatie his>breast with joy, 
.and he desired the lights might be brov^ht nearer. No 
sooner did he t^ke a complete view of the body, thai 
he fell prostrate N before it, with an appearance of 
adoration} and afler remaining for some time in the 
most fervent prayer, he drose with a countenance 
placid and resigned. 

The guards, who had remained ti*ansfixed with a&to- 
nishment during this extraordinary instance of their 
Sovereign's religious homage, were still more sur- 
prized at hearing him request the peasant to set before 
him whatever food his cottage might afford, and to see 
him eat the coarsest fare with all the keeaness of the 
naost voracious hunger, and with as much apparent 
relish, as i^ it had been composed of the greatest 
dainties. 

The peasant, emboldened by this wonderful conde- 
scension in a person of such exalted dignity, ventured 
to ask the reason of the extraordinary scene he had 
witnessed > when the Sultan, laying aside all appear- 
ance of distinction, replied to the interrogation in the 
foUowing words : 
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'' Upon hearing of the greatness of tibe offence 
which had been committed by an officer in my army, 
I had reason to think It might have been one of my 
own sons, believing that none other would have ven- 
tured to have been so audacious and presumptuous ! I 
gave orders, therefore, for the lights to be extin- 
guished, that I might not be led astray by partiality or 
compassion from doing an act of justice on an offend- 
ing criminal. Upon re-lighting the flambeaus, I look- 
ed upon the face of the dead person/ and, to my un- 
speakable joy, I found it was not my son. It was for 

t%his reason I involuntarily fell upon my knees, to re- 
turn God thanks for having saved me from the misery 
of finding that, in performing an act of justice, I had 
sacrificed a life that I considered dearer tiban my own ! 
You will cease to wonder at my asking for food, or 
eating voraciously of it, when I tell you, that, from 

• the moment I was made acquainted with the injury 
you had sustained, the apprdiension I endured lest one 
of my children was the offending party, had -so far 
agonized my mind, that I have been incapable of af- 
fording any nourishment to my body, and have actually 
not eaten a morsel from that period until this mo- 
ment." 

Adnairation and delight filled the bosoms of his at- 
tendants, who, whilst tliey venerated the man who 
could be capable of such an action, silently congra- 
tulated themselves upon their own felicity, in being 
[4aced under the protection of a Monarch, who was 
neith«r to be biassed by the bonds of Nature, nor to be 
guided by the force of Tenderness. 
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PORTUNE IN GOOD HUMOUll- 
Anonymous. 

UPON a time^ Fortune declared herself in a hu- 
mour to make mankind amends for the many 
mischievous tricks which she had played them. Her 
intentions were sigmfied : her levee was crowded $ and 
happiest was he who could get foremost in the ranka« 
A touch upon the forehead gave one impudence : he 
went oiF^ and married a duchess. Assiduity was com« 
muntcated by a kiss to the tips of another's fingers^ and 
he scraped up a million out of the dirt : to be thrown 
there again by his successors. She. spread an unguent 
over the tongue of a thirds and he flattered his master 
out of a pension 5 and she looked stupidly into the eyes 
of a fourth^ and^ bidding him call it gravity, engaged 
him a bishopric. 

Fortune was as reserved as a French matron^ and as 
well bred as an Englishman of quality. She had almost 
got to the end of her beneficence^ when three stran« 
gers appeared, one morning, all with the same eager- 
ness of face, all with vast humility and address, and 
^1 with the same complaisant ease of acquiescing in 
whatever she would be pleased to bestow on them. 

The goddess was washing her hands as she received 
tlieir petitions. She cast a good-natured look towards 
them, as they knelt to her; and, dangling her left 
hand with all the jaunty ease of an Auretti, shook off 
a drop of the suds from the tip of her finger. The 
bubble enlarged its form as.it danced towards themj 
the utmost radiance of colouring fluctuated on its sur<- 
face 5 ^nd within its cavity appeared, self-balant:ed on 
its centre (as Milton tells us the world is), in goldea 
capitals, the glorious word — HONOUR! The un*- 
;^ubsitantial form floated in the liquid aii> and noade its 
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approaches towards each of them, in their turns, as a 
motion from the finger of the deity gave it direction. 
Each would have seized upon it, but all were for- 
bidden. 

'' Be satisfied," said tlie goddess : '* I will sene 
you all. The appearance of it i3 all that can be of use 
to you. While the breath of your own mouths rou- 
tuidly blows it from one to another, each will be en- 
titled to all its advantages : but, remember, when you 
grasp it, it is lost. Let this be your religion," con- 
tinued she, " this your honesty, this your friendship ; 
let this set the seal upon your faith, let this keep the 
key of your treasures : this shall stand in the place of 
every virtue, in the world's eye 3 and this shall take 
the seat of interest among yourselves, and make it 
worth your while to be faithful to each other. Now, 
go," concluded the goddess : '* tlie world is before 
you ', and know, that — every thing 16 in the power of 
him who has Honour /" 

The supplicants departed, tlie bubble danced before 
them, and, as it passed from mouth to mouth, spread 
a mutual lustre over the face from which it paried, and 
that which waited to receive it. 

Extravagance was the pretended taste of one. Influ- 
ence the glory of the second, and Business the blind 
that stalked before Ihe last ; but the sovereign aim of 
all was — Money ! — One of them purchased his share 
at the slight expence of his Peace 5 a second, at the 
yet more inconsiderable purchase of his Conscience-^a 
trifle, not worth the regard of a man that has Honour; 
and the third, at the price of eternal Exile — a consi- 
deration of no great importance* to a man who had no 
friend in any nation, and who was as much at home in 
one place as another. Sacrifices like these could not 
fail to bend the heart of Plutus 5 or if they had wanted 
power to do so, the boon bequeathed to them by For- 
tune would have effected more than the immediate 
pre»ence of aU the beati^en deities. The world j*- 
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* IDunded with their eclat : their extravagance would 

have beggared princes 5 yet all the while their purses 
continued filling. The Alley poured in half its stores 
into the hat of one, in conseqi^ence of the right side of- 
a die appearing uppermost : the head of a falling half- 
crwn dictated the sale of a commission in favour of a 
second j and a pip extraordinary on a spade rooted up- 
for a third all the. timber of a forest. The losers mur- 
mured at their fate, and the unconcerned shook their 
heads at the means of it : but no sooner did a glance of 
suspicion direct itself to either of the associates, than a* 
puff from one ^f the others rolled the bubble towards 
him, and the surmise was lost before words could be 
got together to express*it. * 

In the course of these fortunate transactions a sud* 
^en blast from an unexpected point of the compass 
blew Honour over the water. The association could 
not subsist without its influence, nor any single mem- 
ber thrive independently of the others^ They^settled 
tlielr ofFairs^ and followed the means of their suc- 
cesses. 

It was not long before they found that they had left. 
the land of Fortune* Her native country was tlie only. 
place where princes dared or could reduce themselves 
to beggary to enrich them. What was to be done in 
this dearth of employment ? The association load been- 
the work of chance, not of choice j nor was there any 
thing to keep it firm, but the very principle which 
now pleaded for its violation ^Interest. 

When winters are so hard^ tliat tlxe woods afford no 
otiier prey -, or countrfes so barren, that they produce 
l^one else, wolves will eat one another. Content is 
not among the gifts which a fortune of this kind ha^ in 
its disposal. Neitiier of the party could suppose him-* 
self rich wliile the fortune of the other two could add 
to his possessions. They mutually sent up their pray- 
ers to the goddess who had hitherto favoured tliem^ 
and begged her to bless their last attempt witli suc- 
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ea», and now to lodge the whole that her bounty haj 
bestowed cm all in one hand. 

Hie deity could not grant the requests c^ all thi^e; 
and her wavering disposition would not longer support 
any one of them. They brought into execution a 
thousand plans against each other, every one of which 
must have succeeded any wheite else j but when the 
enemy knows the nature of the attack^ the defence is 
easy. 

Success, at length, was departmg from one sidis ; but, 
in the latest moments, there are remedies which will 
detain the fleeting soul a little longer in its loved habi- 
tation. All these, and more than these, were tried ; 
but all tried in vain : yet would not the dying hero 
give up the combat. At length, what Fortune could 
not execute became the work of resolution. The first 
thing sacrificed was the association. To whose share 
the bubble was now to fall, was the care of all. Tliey 
forgot the instructions of the tutelar deity y they all 
snatched at the trembling prize together: it bunt; 
the whole apparatus of colours sunk into a dirty drop 
of water j the very form was lost, and the letters melt- 
ed into air, from whence they had been formed, l^e 
bond of union was now broken, and the faith, the 
friendship, and the virtues of the associates, vanished 
with it : the fences between right and wrong fell of 
their own accord j the locks flew open, and tiie trea- 
sure went as it had been obtained. The outrageous 
wind muttered more curses than the Jew of Venice— 

" He claims my life, who claims the means of life; 
he takes my house, who pulls away the pillar that sup- 
ports it." 
' A thousand imprecations followed these starts of 
violenee: the concluding words were~^^ Unreveng'd 
I will not fall, nor single !" The laws of nations were 
called in to his assistance, and in a story that could 
not be explained, no one knows what might have been 
the decision. 
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Uie deity who had at first raised^ and who-, had now 
thrown them down, whose delight is in wonderful 
events, and whose dbaractef is capridousness, now ap- 
peared oDce more in their favour. All that now ap- 
peared was— -that nothiifg conld appear ! People were 
com^nced that they were attacking pretences, under 
the semblance of realities 5 and it was plain to the eyo 
of justice, whatever it might have been to that of law, 
that he who had no right to possession could not b& 
piuQd«(Tcd; and that .the laws of nations ought to have 
no< fecce- in favour of the man who bad eluded their 
seatence when passed upoti him. 



. .A MEDITATION ON THE SPRING, 

Johnson, 

EVERY naan is sufficiently discontented with som«^ 
. circumstances of his. present state, to suffer hi* 
imagination to range more or less in quest of future 
happiiiess, and to fix upon some point of time, in 
which, by the removal of the inconvenience which 
now perplexes him, ox, acquisition of the advantage 
which he at present wants, he shall find the condition 
of his life very, much im|»roved. 

When this time, which is too often expected with 
great injpatiepce, at last arrives, it generally come* 
without the blessing for which it was desired 5 but we 
solace ourselves with some new prospect, and pres$ 
forward again with equal eagerness. 

It is lucky for a man, in whom this temper prevails^ 
whea he turns his hopes upon things wholly out of 
his owa power; since he forbears then to precipitate 
his a$i*u:s, for the sake of the great event that is to 
completd his felicity^ and waits, fpr the blissful hour 

K 
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with less neglect of the measures necessaiy to be takea 
in tiie mein time. 

I have long known a person of this temper, M^ho in- 
dulged his dream of happiness witli less hurt to him* 
self than such chimerical wishes commonly produce, 
and adjusted his scheme with such address, that his 
hopes were in full bloom three parts of the year, and 
in the other part never wholly blasted. Many, per- 
haps, would be desirous of learning by what means he 
procured to himself such a cheap and lasting satisfac- 
tion. It was gained by a constant practice of referring 
the removal of all his uneasiness to the coming of the 
next spring j if his health was impaired, the spring 
would restore it ^ if what he wanted was at a high 
price, it would fall its value in the spring. 

The spring indeed did often come without any of 
these effects, but he was always certain that the next 
would be more propftious; nor was ever convinced, 
that the present spring would fail him before the mid- 
dle of summer j for he always talked of the spring as 
coming till it was past, and when it was once past 
every one agreed with him that it was coming. 

By long converse with this man, 1 am, perhaps, 
brought to feel immoderate pleasure in the contem- 
plation of this delightfql season : but I have the satis- 
faction of finding many, whom it can be no shame to 
resemble, infected with the same enthusiasm j for 
there is, I believe, scarce any poet of eminence, who 
has not left some testimony of his fondness for the I 
flowers, the zephyrs, and the warblers of the spring. 
Nor has tlie most luxuriant imagination been able to 
dcseribe tlie serenity and happiness of the golden age, 
otherwise than by giving a perpetual spring, as iho 
highest reward of uncorrupted innocence. 

There is, indeed, sbmetliing inexpressibly pleasing 
in Uie anuual renovation of tlie world, and the new 
display of the treasures of nature. The cold and dark- 
ness of winter^ with tUe ngfced deformity of every ob- 
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j€ct on which we turn our eyes, make us rejoice at tlic 
succeeding season, as well for what we have escaped, 
as for what we may enjoy -, and every budding flower, 
which a warm situation brings early to our view, is 
considered by us as a messenger to notify the approach 
of more joyous days. 

The Spring affords to a mind, so free from tlie 
disturbance of cares or passions as to be vacant to calm 
amusements, almost every tiling that our present state 
makes usr capable of enjoying. The variegated ver- 
dure of the iields and woods, the succession of grate- 
ful odours, the voice of pleasure pouring out its notes 
on every ^ide, with the gladness apparently conceived 
by every anirnal, from the growtli of his food, and tlie 
clemency of the weatlier, throw over the whole earth 
an air of gaiety, signihcantly expressed by the smile of 
nature. 

Yet there are men to whom these scenes are able to 
give no delight, and who hurry away from all the va- 
rieties of rural beauty, to lose their hours and divert 
their thoughts by cards, or assemblies, a tavern dinner, 
or tlie prattle of the day. 

It may be laid down as a position which will seldom 
deceive, that when a man cannot bear his own com- 
pany there is something wrong. He must fly from 
himself, either because he feels a tediousness in life 
from the equipoise of an empty mind, which, having 
no tendency to one motion more than another but as 
it is impelled by some external power, must always 
have recourse to foreign objects ^ or he must be afraid 
■ of the intrusion of some unpleasing ideas, and, perhaps, 
is struggling to escape from the remembrance of a loss, 
the fear of a calamity^ or some other thought of greater 
horror. 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the plea- 
sures of contemplation, may properly apply to such 
diversions, provided they are innocent, as lay strong 
hold on the attention 5 and those, whom fear of any 
k2 
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iiiture affliction chains down to misety^ must endea* 
vour to obviate the danger. > ' 

My considerations shall, on this occasion, be turn- 
ed on such as are burdensome to themselvefe merely 
because they want subjects for reflection, and to whom 
the. volume of nature is thro\yn open, without afibrd- 
ing them pleasure or instruction, because they never 
learned to read tlie characters. 

A French author has advanced this seeming para- 
dox, that very few men knotv how to take a walk} and, 
indeed, it is true, that few know how to take a walk 
with a prospect of any otiier pleasure, than the same 
company would have afforded them at home. . 

There are animals that borrow their colppr from 
tlie neighbouring body, and consequently vary their 
hue as they happen to change their place. In like 
manner, it ought to be the endeavour of every man to, 
derive his reflections from the objects about him ; for 
it is to no purpose that he alters his position, if his at- 
tention continues fixed to the same point. The mind 
^should be kept open to the access of every new idea, 
and- so far disengaged from the predominance of par- 
ticular thoughts, as easily to accommodate itself to ocr 
casional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning every 
new object to his entertainment, finds * in the produc- 
tions of nature an inexhaustible stock of materials up- 
on which he can employ himself, without any temp- 
tations to envy or malevolence ; faults, perhaps, sel- 
dom totally avoided by those whose judgment is much 
exercised- upon the works of art. He has always a 
certain prospect of discovering new reasons for adoring 
the sovereign Author of the universe, and probai)le 
hopes of making some discovery of benefit to others, 
or of profit to himself. There is no doubt but many 
vegetables and animals have qualities that might be of 
great use, to the knowledge of which there is not re- 
quired much force of penetration or fatigue of study^ 
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but only jfrequent experiments and close attention. 
What is said by the chemists of their darling mercury, 
is, perhaps, true of every body through the whol© 
creation, that, if a thousand lives should be spent up- 
on it, all its properties would not be found out* 

Mankind must necessarily be diversified by various 
tastes, since life affords and requires such multiplicity 
of employments, and a nation of naturalists is neither 
to be hoped or desired ; but it is surely not improper 
to point out a fresh amusement to those who languish 
in health, and repine in plenty, for want of some 
source of diversion that may be less easily exhausted, 
and to inform tlie multitudes of botli sexes, ivho are 
burthened with every new day, that there are many 
shows which they have not seen. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of na-- 
ture demonstrably multiplies the inlets to happiness; 
and, therefore, the younger part of my readers, to 
whom I dedicate this vernal speculation, must excuse 
me for calling upon them, to make use. at once of the 
spring of the year, and the spring of life 5 to acquire, 
wiiile their minds^ may be yet impressed with nevr 
images, a love of innocent pleasures, and an ardour 
for usefol knowledge 5 and to remember, that a blight- 
ed spring makes a barren year, and that the vernal 
flowers, however beautiful and gay, are only, intended 
by nature as preparative to autumnal fruits^. 



CONSCIENCE. 
Frere, 

CONSCIENCE, to all men. In all climes, thou 
impartially-extended gift ! — the faithful monitor 
of what is right, the inflexible warner of what is 
wrong 3 le$s erring than reason^ more valuable than 
k3 
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genius; who blightest the blossoms of prosperous 
crime, and smilest comfort on undeserved misfortune ! 
— ^Thee/ his only solace, the virtuous man round his 
heart winds, and tlius shielded, he journeys on, un- 
subdued by adversity, heedless of poverty 3 — and from 
flU tlis ills attending prejudices, man is by thee upheld 
invulnerable.-^What though, during the conflict of 
passions, thou canst not assuage the storm — ^what, 
though thou shieldest not from the pang of affliction j 
— ^time soon comes to thine aid, and, of past sorrows, 
nought remains but a melancholic, not unpleasing re- 
^uembrance. 

What a train, of consoling, delightful reflections 
gladdens the man who has reason to be better satisfied 
with his conscience tlian with his fortune !^— although 
dreary his track, cheerless the day, drooping the 
season, and, in a worldly sense, gloomy his prospects, 
by retiring within himself, he can create a serener 
sky, and call up happier scenes. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF SOLITUDE, 

Hervey. 

THE world is a troubled ocean 5 and who can 
erect stable purposes, on its fluctuating waves? 
' The world is a school of wrong, and who does not 
feel himself warping to its pernicious influences ? On 
this sea of glass, how insensibly we slide from our 
own stedfastness ! some sacred truth, which was struck 
in lively characters on our souls, is obscured, if not 
obliterated. Some worthy resolution, which heaven 
had wrought in our breasts, is shaken, if not over- 
thrown. Some enticing vanity, which we had so- 
len^ly renounced, agaia practises its wiles, agaia cap- 
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tivates our affections. How often has an unwary 
glance kindled a fever of irregular desire in our hearts ? 
how often has a word of applause dropt luscious poi- 
son into our ears; or some disrespectfiir expression 
raised a gust of passion into our bosoms ? our inno- 
cence is of so tender a constitution, that it suffers ia 
the promiscuous crowd. Oiir purity is of so delicate 
a complexion, that it scarce touches on the world, 
without contracting a stain. We see, we hear with 
peril. 

But here Safety dwells. Erery meddling and in- 
trusive avocation is secluded. Silence holds the door 
against the strife of tongues, and all the imperti- 
nencies of idle conversation. The busy swarm of vain 
images, and cajoling temptations which beset us, with 
a buzzing importunity, amidst the gaieties of life, 
are chased by these thickening shades. — ^Here I may, 
without disturbance, commune with my own heart, ^ 
and learn .tliat best of sciences, to know myself. Here 
the soul may rally her dissipated powers, and grace 
recover its native energy. — ^Tbis is the opportunity to 
rectify every evil impression, to expel the poison, and 
guard against the contagion- of corrupting examples. 
This is the place where I may, with advantage, apply 
myself to subdue the rebel within, and be master, not 
of a sceptre, but of myself. — ^Throng then, ye ambi- 
tious, the levees of the powerful 3 I will be punctual 
in my assignations with solitude. To a mind intent 
upon its own improvement, solitude has charms in- 
comparably more engaging than the entertainments 
presented in tlie theatre, or the honpurs conferred in 
the drawing-room. 
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ASEM, THE MAN-HATER. 
Goldsmith, 

WHERE Tauris lifts its head above the stonn 
and presents nothing to the sight of the distant 
traveller, but a prospect of nodding rocks, felling tor- 
rents, and all the variety of tremendous nature; on 
the bleak bosom of this frightful mountain, secluded 
from society, and detesting the ways of men, lived 
Asem the Man-hater. 

Asem had spent his youth with men, had shared in 
their amusements, and bad been taught to love his 
fellow-creatures with the most ardent affection : but, 
from the tenderness of his disposition, he exhausted all 
his fortune in relieving the wants of the distressed. 
* The petitioner never sued in vain ; the weary traveller 
never passed his door: he only desisted from doing 
good when he had no longer the power of relieving. 

From a fortune tlius spent in benevolence, he eit- 
pected a grateful return frond those he had formerly 
relieved 3 and made his application with confidence of 
redress. The ungrateful world soon grew weary of his 
importunity ; for pity is but a short-lived passion.* He 
soon, therefore, began to view mankind in a very dif- 
ferent light from tliat in which he had before beheld 
them : he perceived a thousand vices he had never be- 
fore suspected to exist : wherever he .turned ingra- 
titude, dissimulation, and treachery, contributed to in- 
crease his detestation of them. Resolved, therefore, 
to continue no longer in a world which he hated, and 
which repaid his detestation with contempt, he retired 
to this region of sterility, in order to brood over his 
resentment in solitude, and converse with tlie only 
honest heart he knew ; namely, with his own, 

A. cave was his only shelter from the inclemency qjf 
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the xroatherj fruits gathered with difficulty from the 
mountain's side, his only food; and his drink was 
fetched with danger and toil from the head-long tor- 
rent. In this manner he lived, sequestered from so- 
<:iety, pas<sing the hours m meditation, and sometimes 
exoking that he was abl& to live independently of his 
fellow-creature*. 

At the foot of the mountain, an extensive lake dis- 
played its glassy bosom 3 reflecting, on its broad sur- 
6oe, the impending horrors of the mountain. To this 
capacious mirror he would sometimes descend, and, 
reclining on its steep bank, cast an eager look on the 
smooth expanse that lay before him. *' How beauti- 
fral," he often cried, *' is nature ! how lovely, even in 
her wildest scenes ! How finely contrasted is the level 
plain- that lies beneath me, with yon awful pile that 
hides its tremendous head in clouds ! But the beauty 
of these scenes is no' way comparable with their utility j 
from hence an hundred rivers are supplied, which dis- 
tribute health and verdure to tlie various countries 
through which tliey flow. Every part of the universe 
is beautiful, just, and wise, but man : vile man is a 
solecism in nature > the only monster in the creation. 
Tempests and whirlwinds have their use ; but vicious, 
ungrateful man, is a blot in the fair page of universal 
beauty. Why was I bom of tliat detested species, 
whose vices are almost a reproach to the wisdom of 
the Divine Creator I Were men entirely free from 
vice, all would be uniformity, harmony, and order. 
A world of moral rectitude should be tlie result of a 
perfectly moral agent. Why, why then, O Alia! 
must I be thus confined in darkness, doubt, and de- 
spair?" 

Just as he uttered the word despair, he was going 
to plunge into a lake beneath him, at once to satisfy 
his doubts, and put a period to his anxiety, when he 
perceived a most majestic being walking on the sur- 
fece of the water, and approaching the bank on whi^h 
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lie stood. So unexpected an object at once checked 
his purpose : he stopped, contemplated, and fencied he 
saw something awful and divine in his aspect. 

'' Son of Adam," cded the Genius, " stop tKy. rash 
purpose : tlie Father of th^. Faithful has seen ihy jus- 
tice, thy integrity, thy miseries, and hath sent me to 
afford and administer relief. Give me thine hand, 
and follow, without trembling, wherever 1 shall lead> 
in me behold the Genius of Conviction, kept by the 
great prophet, to turn from their errors those who go 
astray, not from curiosity, but a rectitude of intention. 
Follow me, and be wise.*' 

Asem immediately descended upon the lake, and 
his guide conducted him along the surface of the 
water; till, coming near. the centre of the lake, they 
both began to sink; the waters closed over their 
heads; tliey descended several hundred fathoms, tiU 
Asera, just ready to give up his life as inevitably lost, 
found himself witli hlc ctol««tiaJ guide in another 
wTodtl, at the bottom of the waters, where human foot 
had never trod before. His astonishment was beyond 
description, when he saw a sun like that he had lefl, 
a serene sky over his head, and blooming verdure un- 
der his feet. 

*^ I plainly perceive your amazement," said the 
Genius ; '' but suspend it for a while. This world was 
formed by Alia, at the request, and under the inspec- 
tion, of our great prophet, who once entertained the 
same doubts which filled your mind when I found you, 
and from the consequence of which you were so lately 
rescued. The rational inhabitants of tliis world are 
formed agreeable to your own ideas ; they are abso- 
lutely without vice. In other respects it resembles 
your earth, but differs from it in being wholly inhabit- 
ed by men who never do wrong. If you find this 
world more agreeable than tliat you so lately left, you 
have firee permission to spend the. remainder of your 
-days in it; but permit me for some time^ to atten4 
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fou, that r may silence your doubts, and make you 
better acquainted with your company and your new 
habitation." 

" A world without vice ! Rational beings witlput 
immorality !" cried Asem, in a rapture 5 ^' I thank thee, 
Alia, who has at length heard my petitions -, this, 
this indeed, will produce happiness, extasy, and ease. 
for an immortality ! to spend it among men who are 
incapable of ingratitude, injustice, fraud, violence> 
and a thousand other crimes diat render society miser- 
able;* ' ' 

" Cease thine acclamations," replied the Genius. 
'' Look around thee j reflect on every object and , 
action before us, and communicate to me the result of 
thine observations. Lead wherever you «hall think 
proper; I shall be your attendant and instructor." 
Asera and his companion travelled on in silence for 
some time, the former being entirely lost in astonish- 
ment j but, at last, recovering his former serenity, he 
could not help observing, that the face of tjie country 
bore a very near resemblance to that he had left, ex- 
cept that this subterranean world still seemed to retain 
its primaeval wildness. 

"Here," cried Asem, ^'I perceive animals of prey, 
and others that seem only designed for their subsist- 
ence J it is the very same in the world over our'heads. 
But, had . I been permitted to instruct our prophet, I 
would have removed tliis defect, and formed no vora- 
cious or destructive animals, which only prey^on the 
otlier parts' of the creation." " Your tenderness for 
inferior animals is, I find, remarkable," said the 
Genius, smiling, '' but, with regard to meaner crea- 
tures, tliis world exactly resembles the other 5 and, 
indeed, for obvious reasons : for the earth can support 
a more considerable number of animals, by their thua 
becoming food for each other, than if they had Hved 
entirely on tlie vegetable productions 3 so tliat animals 
of difierettt natures^ thus formed, instead of lessening 
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tlieir multitude, subsist ia the greatest number pos- 
sible. But let us hastea on to tiie inhabited country 
before Us, and see what tliat ofters for instruction." 

They soon gained the utmost verge of the forest^ 
and entered the country inhabited by men without 
vice J and Asem anticipated, in idea, tlie rational de* 
light he hoped to experience in such an innocent so- 
ciety. But tliey had scarce left the confines of the 
wood, when they beheld one of the inhabitants flying 
with hasty steps, and terror in his countenance, from 
ai\ army of squirrels that closely pursued him. ** Hea- 
vens !" cried Asem, ^' why does he fly ? What can be 
fear from animals so contemptible ?" He had scarce 
spoke, when he perceived two dogs pursuing another 
of the human species, who, with equal terror and 
haste, attempted -to avoid them. '* This" cried Asem 
to his guide, ^' is truly surprising ; nor can I conceive 
the reason for so strange an action," '^ Every species 
of animals," replied tlie Genius, " has of late grown 
very powerful in this country T for the inhabitants, at 
first, thinking it unjust to use eitlier fraud or force in 
destroying tliem, they have insensibly increased, and 
now frequently ravage their harmless frontiers." '' But 
diey should have been destroyed,"' cried Asem 5 ^' you 
see the consequence of such neglect." *' Where is 
then that tenderness, you so lately expressed for 
subordinate animals?" replied the Genius, smiling: 
^^ you seem to have forgot tliat branch of justice." ** I 
must acknowledge my mistake," returned Asem ; " I 
am now convinced that we must be guilty of tyranny 
and injustice to the brute creation, if we would enjoy 
the world ourselves. But let us no longer obsen'e the 
duty of men to these irrational creatures, but survey 
their connections with one another." 

As they walked farther up the country, the more he 
was surprised to see no vestiges of handsome houses, 
no cities, nor any mark of elegant design. His con- 
ductor perceiving his surprise, observed, that the in* 
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habitants of this new world were perfectly content 
with their ancient simplicity $ each had an house, 
which, though homely, was sufficient to lodge his 
little family^ they were too good to build houses, 
which would only increase their own pride, and the envy 
of the spectator 5 what they built was for convenience, 
not for show. " At least, then,** said Asem, '^ they 
have neither architects, painters, or statuaries, in their 
lociety; ,but these are idle arts, and may be spared* 
However, before I spend much more time here, you 
should have my thanks for introducing me into the so* 
ciety of some of their wisest men : there is scarce any 
pleasure to me equal to a refined conversation : thero 
is nothing of which I am so enamoured as wisdom." 
*' Wisdom !'* replied his instructor, '* how ridiculous! 
We have no wisdom here, for we have no occasion 
for it; true wisdom is only a knowledge of our own 
duty, and the duty of others to us : but of what use is 
such wisdom here ? Each intuitively performs what is 
right in himself, and expects the same from others. If, 
by wisdom, you should mean vain curiosity and empty 
speculation, as such pleasures have their origin in 
vanity, luxury, or avarice, we are too good to pursue 
them." ^^ All this may be right,'* says A^em, *' but, 
methinks, I observe a solitary disposition prevail among 
the people ; each family keeps separately within their 
own precincts, without ' society, or without inter- 
course.'* ** That, indeed, is true," replied the other j 
''here is no established society; nor should there be 
any: all societies are made either through fear or 
friendship ; the people we are among, are too good to 
fear each other ; and there are no motives to private 
friendship, where all are equally meritorious," " Well, 
then," said the sceptic, " as I am to spend my time 
here, if I am to have neither the polite arts, nor wis- 
dom, nor friendship, in such a world, I should be 
glad, at least, of an easy companion, who may tell me 
his thoughts, and to whom I may communicate mine.". 
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*^ And to what purpose should either do this >" sajS 
the Genius : *' flattery or curiosity are vicious mo- 
tives^ and never allowed here 3 and wisdom is out of 
the question/' 

" Still, however/* said Asem, " the inhabitants 
must be happy j each is contested with his own pos- 
sessions, nor avariciously endeavours to heap up more 
than is necessary for his o\(ii subsistence; each has, 
therefore, leisure to pity those that stand in need of 
his compassion." He had scarce spoken, when his 
ears were assaulted with the lamentations of a wretch 
who sat by the way-side, and, in the most deplorable 
distress, seemed gently to murmur at his own misery. 
Asera immediately ran to fiis relief, and found him in 
the last stage of a consumption. *' Strange," cried the 
son of Adam, " that men who are free from vice 
should thus suffer so much misery without relief!" 
*' Be not surprised," said the wretch who was dying; 
*^ would it not be the utmost injustice for beings, who 
have only just sufficient to support themselves, and 
are content with a bare subsistence, to take it from 
their oWn mouths to put it into mine ? They never are 
possessed of a single meal more than is necessaiy \ and 
what is barely necessary, cannot be dispensed with." 
*^ They should have been supplied with more than is 
necessary," cried Asem \ '^ and yet I contradict my 
own opinion but a moment before : all is doubt^ per- 
plexity, and confusion. Even the want of ingratitude 
is no virtue here, since they never received a favour. 
They have, however, another, excellence,' yet behind; 
the love of their country is still, I hope, one of their 
darling virtues." *' Peace, Asem!" replied the guar- 
dian, with a countenance not less severe than beau- 
tiful, '^ nor forfeit all thy pretensions to wisdom ; the 
«ame selfish motives by which we prefer our o-w n in- 
terest to that of others, induce us to regard our coun- 
try pneferable to jthat of another. Nothing less than 
uaiverdal benevolence is ir&^ from rice^ and that you 
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see is practised here." '^ Strange!" cries the disaf:^ 
pointed pilgrim in an agony of distress ; " what sort of 
a world am I now introduced to ? There is scarce a 
single virtue, but that of temperance, which they prac- 
tise ; and in that they are ^o way superior to the very 
brute creation. There is scarce an amusement which 
they enjoy; fortitude, liberality, friendship, wisdom, 
conversation, and love of coi^try, all are virtues en- 
tirely unknown here ; thus it seems, tliat to be at- 
quainted with vice, is not to know virtue. Take me, O 
my (renins, back to that very world which I have de- 
spised: a world which has Alia for its contriver, is 
much more wisely formed than that which has been 
projected by Mahoinet. Ingratitude, contempt, and 
hatred I can now suffer, for perhaps I have deserved 
them. When I arraigned the wisdom of Providence, 
I only shewed my own ignorance 3 henceforth let me 
keep from vic& myself, and pity it in others." 

He had scarce ended, when the Genius, assuming 
an air of terrible complacency, called all his thunders 
around him, and vanished in a whirlwind. Asem, 
astonished at the terror of the scene, looked for his 
imaginary world; when, casting his eyes .around, he 
perceived himself in the very situation, and in the very 
place, where he first began to repine and despair ; his 
right foot had been just advanced to take the fatal 
plunge, nor had it been yet withdrawn ; so instantly 
did Providence strike the tfuths just imprinted on his 
soul. He now departed from the water-side in tran- 
quillity, and, leaving his horrid mansion, travelled to 
Segestan, his native city ; where he diligently applied 
himself to commerce, and put in practice that wisdom 
he had learned in solitude. The frugality of a few 
years soon produced opulence ; tlie number of his do- 
mestics increased 5 his friends came to him from every 
part of the city j noi* did he receive them with disdain 5 
and a youth of misery was concluded with an old ago 
of elegance^ affluence, and ease. 
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A THOUGHT ON DEATH. 

Watts. 

^EATH, to a good man, is but passing through 
a dark entry, out of one little dusky room of his 
Father's home, into another that is fair and large, 
lightsome and glorious, and divinely entertaining. O, 
may the rays and splendors of my heavenly apartment 
shoot far downward, and gild the dark ent^ with such 
a cheerftd gleam, as to banish every fear, when I shall 
be called to pass through ! 



THE PEDLAR AND HIS ASS. 
Percwal. 

JT was noon day, and the sun shone intensely bright, 
when a pedlar driving his ass, laden with the 
choicest Burslem ware, stopped upon Delamere Forest, 
to taste some refreshment. He sat down upon the 
turf, and after consuming the provisions in his satchel, 
emptied his dram bottle, and then composed himself 
to «leep. But the ass, who had travelled many a 
wearisome mile without taking a morsel of food, re- 
mained muzzled by his side, wistfiiUy viewing the blos- 
soms of furze, which grew in great abundance around 
them. Fatigue and heat, however, overpowered the 
sensations of hunger, and drowsiness stole on him. 
He kneeled down, and doubling his legs under him, 
rested upon his belly in such a position, that each of 
the panniers which he carried, touched the ground, and 
was securely supported by it. But his slumbers were 
of short duration. An angry hornet, whose nest had 
been that morning destroyed, perched upon his backi 
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and stung him to the quick. Roused by thesmart, he 
suddenly, sprung up, and by this violent motion pro- 
duced a loud jarring of the earthen ware. The pedlar 
awaked in consternation ) and snatching his whip, be- 
gan to lash the ass with merciless fury. The poor beast 
fled ftom his stripes, and was heard of no more 3 the 
panniers were thrown off; and the Burslem ware was 
entirely demolished. Thus did inhumanity, laziness, 
and passion, meet with deserved punishment. Had 
the piedlar remembered the craving hunger of the ass, 
when he gratified his own 5 or h^ he pursued witli 
diligence his journey, after finishing his repast, no 
part of these misfortunes would have befallen him : 
and his loss might have been inconsiderable, if unjust 
severity and rash resentment had not completed his 
ruin* 



DESCRIPTION OF A TRUE PATRIOT. 

Anonymous, 

A TRUE patriot is a friend to no party 5 he inherits 
a laudable fireedom of thought, which unshackles 
his mind from narrow prejudices, and opens his eyes 
to the more extensive view of the public good. His 
only aim is the honour, safety, and interest, of his 
country 5 on this mark he keeps his eye constantly fix- 
ed, nor can the allurements of interest, or the power 
of flattery, ever move him from his point. He finds 
his true reward in virtue, and is equally insensible to 
the promising smiles of the great that would tempt, 
and the meanness of the fiercest tyrants that would 
force, him to forsake her. He derides the folly, and 
pities the meanness of those, who forfeit their honesty, 
to found their happiness on the unstable basis of false 
applause, or the allurements of seryile ambition. He 
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fears not censure, nor regards the slanders against 
.which innocence itself is not armour proof : he is di- 
rected, influenced, and biassed by none 5 and whilst he 
is engaged in his country's service, he thinks the most 
glorious epithets the world can fix on him, are those of 

a RIGID, INFLEXIBLE, HONEST MAN 



THE MORNING OF AUTUMN. 

Gessner. 

TiE first rays of the morning sun had already 
gilded the tops of the mountains, and announced 
one of the finest days iSi autumn, when Milo opened 
his window. Transported at the sight of the beauties 
of nature, and inspired with a divine enthusiasm, he 
took up his lyre, and sung : — 

^ Can I, ye gods ! can I express my transports and 
my gratitude in strains worthy of you ? Nature is dis- 
played in all her beauty. Her riches are lavished with 
profusion. Joy and gaiety are every where visible. 
The plenty of the season smiles in our vineyards and 
our orchards. How beautiful is the country! how • 
charming the variegated scenery of autumn ! 

' Happy he, whose heart is a stranger to remorse, 
and who, satisfied with his condition, enjoys the sweet 
satisfaction of doing good. The freshness of the morn- 
ing awakes him to action and enjoyment. The day is 
fiiU of bharms, and night invites him to gentle sleep. 
His mind is always alive to impressions of -pleasure. 
The various beauties of the seasons delight him, and 
he alone possesses the purest enjoyments of nature. 

' But happier far is he, who shares these enjoyments 
with a companion, whom nature and the giaces have 
formed ; with^a companion like thee, my Daphne. 
Siijce Hymen united our fortunes, tliey have been like 
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the harmony of two flutes, gently modulating the same 
au- 5 whoever hears them is filled with delight. Did 
my eyes ever express a desire, which thou didat not 
endeavour to anticipate ? Did I ever enjoy any plea- 
sure, which was not increased by thy presence ? Have 
I ever been perplexed with any care, which thou hast 
not dissipated, even as the sun dissolves the mists ? Yes^ 
Daphne, on the day when I led thee to my hut^ I saw 
^1 the comforts of hfe attach themselves to thee.— 
*Drder, neatness^ fortitude, and cheerfulness ever attend 
thy footsteps j and the gods delight in crowning thy 
works with success. 

' Thou art the sweetner'of my hfe, and causest 
every thing round me to wear a smiling aspect. Hea- 
ven showers down its blessings on my habitation j they 
are difiused over my flocks,., my planrations, and my 
harvests. The labour of the day is a perpetual source 
of amusement, and when I return at night under this 
peaceful roof, what delight do I experience in thy ten- 
der endearments ! The spring appears more gay, the 
summer and autumn more rich -, and when hoary win- 
ter covers our humble cot, seated near our comfortable 
fire, amidst the most pleasing cares, I taste in thy so- 
ciety the comforts of domestic security. Let Boreas 
vent his rage, let the snow conceal the country from 
my sight, I am more and more sensible that thou art 
the source of my happiness. You, loveliest of chil- 
dren ! complete my bliss. Adorned with the graces 
of your motlier, what felicity do you not promise to 
me! The first words which Daphne taught you to 
say, were, tliat you loved me. Health and cheerful- 
ness beam in your countenances, and the desire of 
pleasing is evident in your looks. You are our pre- 
sent delight, and your happiness will be the comfort of 
our old age. When I return from the fields, you call 
me to you 3 and when you eagerly receive my pre- 
sents, the fruits which I have gathered, or the little 
instruments 'which I have made, as I followed my 
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flocks by theriter sidej your pleasures enchant me, 
and in my rapture, dear Daphne! I seek thy arms. 
With what grace dost tfiou wipe away the tears of joy, 
which fall from my eyes." 

While he thus sung. Daphne entered, holding, in 
each arm, a child more beautiful than the god of love. 
Tears ran down the cheeks of Daphne j " Ah, Milo," 
said she, heaving a sigh, ^ '^ how happy am I ! iiow 
thou lovest us !'* 

At these words he pressed ^ach of them to his bo- 
som. Ah ! whoever had seen them at that moment, 
would have been sensible, that virtuous minds only can 
enjoy conjug^ felicity. 



ADVENTURES OF A BASHFUL MAN, 

AS RELATED BY HIMSELF. 

I LABOUR under a species of distress, which I fear 
will at length drive me utterly from the society, in 
which I am most ambitious to appear 3 but I wiU give 
you a short sketch' of my origin and present situation, 
by which you will be able to judge of my difficulties. 

My father was a farmer of no great property, and 
with no other learning than what he bad acquired at a 
charity school 5 but my mother being dead, and I an 
only child, he determined to give me that advantage, 
which he imagined would have ftiade him happy, viz, 
a learned education. — ^I was sent^o a country grammar- 
school, and from tlience to the university, with a view 
of qualifying for holy orders. Here, having but a 
small allowance from my father, and being naturally of 
a timid and bashful disposition, I had no opportunity 
of rubbing off that native awkwardness, which is the 
fatal cause of all my unhappiness, and which I now 
begin to fear can never be amended. You must know 
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^at in my-person I am tall and thin^ ^Ith a fair com- 
plexion^ and light flaxen hair^ but of snch extreme 
susceptibility of shame^ that on the smallest subject of 
confiisLon^ my blood all rushes into my cheel^, and 
I appear a perfect full-blown rose. The consciousness 
of this unhappy failings made me avoid society^ and I 
became enamoured of a college life 5 particularly when 
I reflected^ that the uncouth manners of my father's 
family were. little calculated to improve my outward' 
conduct; I therefore had resolved on living at the 
university and taking pupils^ when two unexpected 
events greatly altered the posture of my affeirs, viz, my 
father's death and the arrival of an uncle ^om the 
Indies. 

This uncle I had very rarely heard my father men- 
tion^ and it was generdly believed that he was long 
since dead^ when he arrived in England oiily a week 
too late to close his brother's eyes. I am ashamed to 
confess^ what I believe has often been experienced by 
those^ whose education has been better than their pa- 
rents^ that my poor father's ignorance and vulgar lan- 
guage^ had often made me blush to think I was his. 
son } and at his death I was not inconsolable for the 
loss of that, which I was not unfrequently ashamed to 
own. My uncle was but little affected, for he had 
been separated from his brother more than thirty years^ 
and in that time he had acquired a fortune which he 
used to brag would make a nabob happy 5 in short, he 
had brought over with him the enormous sum of thirty 
thousand pounds, and upon this he built his hopes 
of never-ending happiness. While he was planning 
schemes of greatness and delight, whether the change 
of climate might affect him, or what other cause I 
know^ not, but he was snatched from all his dreams of 
joy by a short illness, of which he died, leaving me 
heir to all his property. And now behold me at the 
age of twenty-five, well stocked with Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics^ possessed of an ample fortune^ but 
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SO dvkward and unversed in every gentleman-like ate- 
complishmcnt, that I am -pointed at by all who see 
ine^ as the wealthy learned cloum, 

I have lately purchased an estate in the countiy, 
which abounds in (what is called) a fashionable neigh- 
bourhood ', and when you reflect on my parentage and 
uncouth manner, you will hardly think how much 
my company is courted by the surrounding families 
(especially by those who have marriageable daughters): 
•from these gei\tlemen I have received familiar calls^ 
and the most pressing invitations, and though I wish- 
ed to accept their offered friendship, I have repeatedly- 
excused myself under the pretence of not being quite 
settled) for the truth is, that when I have rode or 
walked, with full intention to return their several 
visits, my heart has failed me as I approached their 
gates, and I have fi-equently returned homeVard, re- 
solving to try again to-morrow. 

However, I at length determined to conquer my 
timidity, and, three days ago, accepted of an invita- 
tion to dine this day with one whose open easy man- 
ner left me no room to doubt a cordial welcome. Sir 
Thomas Friendly, who lives about two miles distant, is 
a baronet, with about two' thousand pounds a yedr 
estate, joining to that I purchased ; he has two sons 
and five daughters, all grown-up, and living with theis 
mother and a maiden sister of Sir Thomas's, at 
Friendly-Hall, dependent on their father. Conscious 
of my unpolished gait, I have for some time past 
taken private lessons of a professor, who teaches 
'^ grown gentlemen to dance/* and though I at first 
found wondrous difficulty in the art he taught, my 
knowledge of the mathematics was of prodigious use, 
in teaching me the equilibrium of my body, and the 
due adjustment of the centre of gravity to the five po- 
sitions. Having now acquired the art of^ walking with- 
out tottering, and learned to make a bow, I boldly 
yentured to obey the baionet's invitation to a family 
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dinner^ hot doubting but my few acquirements would 
enable me to see the ladies with tolerable intrq>idity : 
but alas ! how vain are all the hopes of theory, when 
unsupported by habitual practice. As I approached the 
bouse, a dinner-bell alarmed hiy fears, lest I had spoil- 
ed the dinner, by want of punctuality ; impressed with 
this idea, I blushed the deepest crimson, as my name 
was repeatedly announced by the several livery ser- 
vants, who ushered me into the library, hardly know- 
ing what or whom I saw 5 at my first entrance, I sum- 
moned all my fortitude, and made my new-learned 
bow to Lady Friendly 5 but, unfortunately, in bringing 
back my left foot to the third position, I trod upon the 
gouty toe of poor Sir Thomas, who had followed dose 
at my heels to be the Nomenclator of the family,' The 
confiision this occasioned in me is hardly to be con- 
ceived, since none but bashful men can judge of my 
distress, and of that description the number I believe 
is very small. The baronet*s politeness by degrees 
dissipated my concern, and I was astonished to see how 
far good-breeding could enable him to suppress 4ii» 
feelings, and to appear with perfect ease, after so 
painfW an accident. 

The cheerfulness of h^r ladyship, and the familiar 
cimt of the young ladies, insensibly led me to throw off 
my reserve and sheepishness, till at length I ventured 
to join in conversation, and even to start firesh sub- 
jects. The library being richly furnished witli books 
in elegant bindings, I oHiceived Sir Thomas to be a 
man of literature, and ventured to give my opinion 
concerning the several editions of the Greek classics, 
in which the baronet's opinion exactly coincided^with 
my own. To this subject I was led, by observing an 
edition of Xenophon in sixteen volumes, which (as I 
had never before heard of such a thing) greatly excited 
my curipisity, and I rose up to ej^amihe what it could be : 
Sir Thomas- saw what I was about, and (as I suppose) 
willing to save me trouble, rose to take down tha 
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book, which made rne more eager to prevent hlin, 
and, hastily laying my hand on the first volume, I 
pulled it forcibly^ butlol instead of books, aboard, 
which by leather and gilding had been made to look 
like sixteen volumes, came tumbling down, and un- 
luckily pitched upon a wedgwood ink-stand on the 
table under it. In vain did Sir Thomas assure me, 
there was no harm -, I saw the ink streaming from an 
inlaid table on the Turkey carpet, and, scarcely know- 
ing what I did, attempted to stop its progress with 
my cambrick handkerchief. In the height c? this con- 
fusion, we were informed that dinner was served up, 
and I with joy perceived that the bell, which at first 
had so alarmed my fears^ was only the half hour dinner 
beU. 

In walking through the hall and suite of apart- 
ments to tlie dining-room, I had time to collect my 
scattered senses, and was desired to take my seat be- 
twixt Lady Friendly and her eldest daughter at the 
table. Since the fall of the wooden Xenophon, my 
face had been continually burning like a firebrand, and 
I was just beginning to recover myself, and to feel 
comfortably cool,, when an unlooked-for accident re- 
iLitidled all my heat and blushes. Having set my plate 
of soup too near the edge of the table, in bowing to 
Miss Dinah, who politely complimented the pattern of 
my waistcoat, I tumbled the whole scalding contents 
into my lap. In spite of an immediate supply of nap- 
kins to wipe the Surface of my clothes, my black silk 
breeches were not stout enough to save me from the 
painfiil efiects of this sudden fomentation, and for 
some minutes my legs and thighs seemed stewing in a 
boiling caldron j but recollecting how Sir Thomas had 
disguised his torture, when I trod upon his toe, I 
firmly bare my pain in silence, and sat with my lower 
extremities parboiled, amidst the stifled giggling of 
the ladies and the servants. 

I wiU'not relate tlie several blunders which I made 
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during ihe fint course^ or the distress occasioned by 
my being desired to carve a fowl, or help to various 
dishes that stood near me, spilling a sauce-boat and 
knocking down a salt-seller: rather let me hasten to 
the^second course, *' where fresh disasters overwhelm- 
ed me quite/' • • 

I had a piece of rich sweet pudding on my fork, 
when Miss Louisa Friendly begged to trouble me for 
a pigeon that Stood near me j in my haste, scarcely 
knowing what I did, I whipped the pudding into my 
mondi, hot as ^ burning coal -, it was impossible to 
conceal my ag(my, my eyes were starting from their 
sockets. At last, in spite of shame and resolution, I 
was obliged to drop the cause of torment on my plat^. 
Sir Thomas and the ladies all compassionated my mis- 
fortune, and each advised a different application -, one 
recommended oil, another water, but all agreed that 
wine was best for drawing out the fire ^ and a glass of 
sherry was brought me from the side-board, which I 
snatched up with eagerness • but, oh ! how shall I tell 
the sequel ? whether the butler by accident mistook, 
or purposely designed to drive me mad, he gave me 
the strongest brandy, with which I filled my mouth, 
already flea*d and blistered; totally unused to every 
kind of ardent spirits, witfi my tongue, throat, and 
palate, as raw as beef, what could I do ? I could not 
swallow, and clapping my hands upon my moutli, the 
cursed liquor squirted through my nose and fingers like 
a fountain, over all the dishes 5 and I, crushed by 
bursts of laughter from all quarters. In vain did Sir 
Thomas reprimand the servants, and Lady Friendly 
chide her daughters; for the measure of my shame 
and their diversion was not yet complete. To relievie 
me from the intolerable state of perspiration which 
tiiis accident had caused, without considering what I 
did, I wiped my face with that ill-fated handkerchief 
which was still wet from the. consequences of the fall 
of Xenophon, aiid covefed^ali my features with streaks 
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•f ink in every direction. Hie baronet himself conld 
not support this shock, but joined his lady in the 
general laugh ; while I sprung fix)m tlie table in de- 
spair, rushed out of the house, ^md ran home in an 
agony of confusion and disgrace, which the most 
poignant sense of guilt would have excited. 

Thus without having deviated from the path of 
moral rectitude, I am si^ering torments like " a gob- 
lin damn*d." The lower half of me has been almost 
boiled, my tongue -and mouth grilled^ and I bear the 
mark of Cain upon my forehead j yet these are but 
trifling considebtions, to the everlasting shame which 
I must feel, whenever this adventure shall be men« 
tioned. 



A SHIP, THE SCHOOL OF SOCIABILTIY. 

Mrs. Hunter. 

EVERY one knows, for every one must feel, that 
the first link that unites man to nnian is mutual 
weakness and mutual wants. But how various are the 
sympathies which spring from this principle of self- 
preservation and security when modified by the affec<- 
tions of nature ! Perhaps there is not a condition la 
human life in which one is so soon conducted to a 
knowledge of that infinite skill with which heaven has 
formed its rational creation here^ for the several pur« 
poses of virtue and enjoyment^ as in the isolated 
station of a ship*s company^ exposed to the same ha- 
zards, and impressed with a sense of the reciprocal 
dependencies resulting from their situation. Removed 
from relatives and friends, the social compact of com- 
rades and brother sailors, fills up the aching void; 
cQuipanioodbip ripeos ioto fiieadabipj and mutual 
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cotifidence keeps aliye the generous affections of 
each. 

How often do you see the cheerful glass^ drunk to 
the health of the far-remote wife and sweetheart, 
meet the quivering lip and starting tear ! and see tho 
hard, but sympathetic, hand of an honest messmate 
extended with assumed hilari^, to grasp that of his 
brother, in this moment of tender recollection ! How 
often do you listen there to the cheering tale of 
absence being forgotten in the heartfelt joy of hearing 
again the welcome of those whom they loved ! It is 
not a romance. Such are the men who contemplate 
the wonders of the deep : and such seamen may be 
found by thousands in Great Britain. 



ON PRUDENCE. 
Dodd. 

HOW singular, in the age we Ihre in, is the dis- 
creet behaviour of young Lady Sophia, and how 
amijfcble does she appear in the eyes of all wise men ? 
Her lover, a little before marriage, acquainted her, 
that he intended to lay out a thousand pounds for a 
present in jewels 5 but, before he did it> desired to 
know what sort would be most agreeable to her. 
*' Sir," replied Sophia, '^ I thank you for your kind 
and generous intentions, and only beg they- may be 
executed in another manner : Be pleased only to give 
me the money, and I will try to lay it out to a better 
advantage. I am not,** continued she, ^' in the least 
fond of those expensive trifles ; neither do I think the 
wearing of diamonds can be any addition, nor the ab- 
sence of them any diminution, to my happiness. I 
should be ashamea to appear in public for a few days 
in a dress which does not become me at all times. 
Ma 
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Besid«Sj I see, by that modest plain garb of 7ours> 
that yott are not yourself affected with the gaiety of 
apparel. ' When I am your wife, my only care will be 
to keep my person clean and neat for you, and not to 
make it finefor others." The gentleman, transported 
with this excellent turn of mind in his mistress, pre* 
sented her the money in new gold. She purchased an 
annuity with it ; and, out of the income of which, at 
every revolution of her wedding-day, she makes her 
husband some pretty present, as a token of her grati- 
tude, and a fresh pledge of her love. Part of it she 
yearly distributes among her indigent and best deserv- 
ing neighbours, and the small remainder she lays out 
in something useful for herself and the children. 



DEATH OF A PROFLIGATE FEMALE. 

A PICTURE FROM LIFE, 

Mad, de Genlis^ 

I MET a sen^ant maid, whom I interrogated -, but 
she answered me abruptly. — " Indeed I know not 
whether she is alive or dead ^ who cares about such a 
woman as her ?" On hearing these words, I advanced 
towards the stairs, went up, stopped at the first floor, 
entered the apartments, but saw no one. All the 
doors were open ; I traversed two an ti- chambers, and 
entered the bed-room. There was neither nurse nor 
priest, nor domestics. Religion was there unknown : 
never did friendship appear there ; love had fled 
away, together with pleasure and voluptuousness. 
JDeatk alone reigned within the spacious apartment. 
Day had now quite departed, and not even a lamp was 
left in this deserted cnamber; but it received consi- 
derable light from a reverberating lamp, wbicJh bung 
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in front of one of the open windows. I advanced with 
a trembling step : the first object I beheld was a harp 
unstrung^ leaning against a table : all my senses 
seemed convulsed, as I recalled to mind tlie seducing 
figure I hadi so often seen holding that harmonious in- 
strument in her arms. Every thing was in confusion ; 
several pieces of furniture, heaped together^ occupied 
a part ; near the alcove was an elegant toilette, half 
thrown down. Fragile altar of beauty ! from which 
the most delicious perfumes every . day exhaled ! 
Flowers, still unfaded, were dispersed in various 
ilower-pots5 a fancy-dress, covered \^ith festoons of 
roses, thrown upon a sofa 3 broken masks spread 
about the floor 5 every thing shewed that death had 
taken his victim by surprise, and seized her in the 
arms of Jolly and pleasure, I raised my eyes — ^I shud« 
dered — I cast a look towards the alcove — ^I touched it* 
The sides were wholly covered with looking-glass, 
which a few days before multiplied the images of 
beauty, but now presented, a picture of destruction. 
The rays of the reverberator, reflected there with 
brilliancy, .afforded a light which discovered to mj 
eyes, with horror, the inanimate figure of the unfor- 
tunate. Sophia a thousand times repeated ! — '' Thou 
art no more!" exclaimed 1 3 *^ those speaking eyes 
are closed for ever 3 that enchanting, that decei^ul 
mouth will never be more opened, nor that Syren, 
voice be heard. — ^Alas! what a fatal use hast thou 
made of such an assemblage of charms — ^vice has cut 
short thy career — in thy last moments tliou wast 
abandoned — thy memory is tarnished by contempt. 
Unfortunate Sophia — ^at length ooe tear of pity shall 
fall upon thy death-bed !" 
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SUMMARY EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Dr, Parteus, 

WHEN we consider the deplorable ignorance and 
inconceivable depravity of tlie heathen world, 
before the birth of Christ, which rendered a divine in- 
terposition essentially necessary, and therefore highly 
probable 5 the appearance of Christ upon earth, at the 
very time when his presence was much wanted, and 
when there was a general expectation throughout the 
east, that some great and extraordinary personage was 
soon to come into the world j the transcendent excel- 
lence of our Lord's character, so infinitely beyond that 
of every other moral teacher 5 tlie calmness, the 
composure, the dignity, the integrity, the spotless 
sanctity of his manners, so utterly inconsistent with 
every idea of enthusiasm or imposture 5 the sublimity 
and importance of his doctrines j the consunamate 
wisdom and perfect purity of his moral precepts, far 
exceeding the natural powers of man born in the 
humble situation, and in a remote and obscure cor- 
ner of the world, without learning, education, lan- 
guages, or books 3 . the rapid and astonishing propaga- 
tion of his religion, in a very short space of time, 
through almost every region of the east, by the sole 
effort of himself and a few illiterate fishermen, in di- 
rect opposition to all the power, the authority, the 
leiiming, tlie philosophy, the reigning vices, preju- 
dicesj and superstitions of the world j the complete 
-and marked opposition in every essential point, be- 
tween the character and religion of Christ, and the 
< haracter and religion of Mahomet, exactly such as 
alight be expected betwgf n truth and falsehood 5 the 
minute description of all the most material circmn- 
stiinces of his birth, life, suffering, death, and resur- 
rectlor^ given by the ancient prophets many hundred 
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years before he was bom, and exactly fulfilled in him, 
and him only, pointing, him out as the Messiah of 
the Jews, and the Redeemer of mankind 5 the va- 
rious prophecies delivered by Christ himself, which 
were all punctually accomplished, more especially the 
destraction of Jerusalem by the Romans ; the many 
astonishing miracles wrought by Jesus, in the ppen 
face of day, before thousands of spectators, the reality 
of which is proved by multitudes of the most unexcep- 
tionable witnesses, who sealed their testimony with 
their blood, and was even acknowledged by the 
earliest and most inveterate enemies of the gospel; 
and, lastly, that most astonishing and well-authenti- 
cated miracle of our Lord's resurrection, which was 
the seal and confirmation of his own divine origin^ 
and that of his religion : when all these various evi- 
dences are brought together, aiid impartially weighed, 
it seems hardly possible, within the power of a fair 
and ingenuous mind, to resist the impression of their 
united force. If such a combination of evidence as 
this is not sufficient to satisfy an honest enquirer into 
truth, it is utterly impossible that any event, which 
passed in former times, and which we did not see 
with our own eyes, can ever be proved to have hap- 
pened, by any degree of testimony whatever. It may 
safely be affirmed, that no instance can be produced 
of any one fact or event, said to have taken place in 
past ages, and established by such evidence as that on 
which, the Christian religion rests, that afterwards 
turned out to be false. We challenge the enemies of 
our faith (o bring forward, if they can, any such in- 
stance. If they cannot (and we know it to be impos- 
sible) we have a right to say, that a religion, support- 
ed by such an extraordinary accumulation of evidence, 
must be true 5 and that all men, who pretend to be 
guided by argument and by proof, are bound, by the 
most sacred obligations, to receive the religion of 
Clnrist, as a real revelation firom God. 
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OLD EDWARDS, 

Machemde, 

HARIiEY set out on foot, having first put a spare 
shirt in his pocket, and given directions for the 
forwarding of his portmanteau. This was a method of 
travelling which he was accustomed to take > it saved 
the trouble of provision for any animal but himself, 
and left him at liberty to chuse his quarters, either at 
an inn, or at the first cottage in which he saw a face 
he liked : nay, when he was not peculiarly attracted 
by the reasonable creation, he would sometimes con- 
sort with a species of inferior rank, and lay himself 
down to sleep by the side of a rock, or on the banks 
of a rivulet. He did few things without a motive, but 
his motives were ratlier eccentric 3 and the useful and 
expedient were terms which he held to be very indefi- 
nite, and which therefore he did not always apply to 
the sense in which they are commonly understood. 

The sun was in his decline, and the evening re- 
markably serene, when he entered a hollow part of 
the road, which winded between the surrounding 
banks, and seemed the sward in different lines, as the 
choice of travellers had directed them to tread it. It 
seemed now to be little firequented, for some of those 
had partly recovered their former verdure.- The scene 
was such as induced Harley to stand and examine it ; 
when, turning round, his notice was attracted by a 
different object. 

An old man, 'who froni his dress seemed to have 
been a soldier, lay fast asleep on the ground 5 a knap- 
sack rested on a stone at his right hand, while his staff 
and brass-hilted sword were crossed at his left. 

Harley looked on him with the most earnest attention. 
He was one of those figures which Salvator would have 
drawn; nor was the surrounding scenery unlike the 
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v^adness of that painter's back-grounds. The banks 6ft 
each side were covered with fantastic shrub-wood> and 
at a little distance^ on the top of one of them, stood a 
linger-post^ to mark the directions of two roads which 
diyeiged ftom the point where it was placed, A rock, 
with some dangling wild-flowers, jutted out above 
where the soldier lay 5 on which grew the stump of a 
large tree, white with age, and a single twisted branch 
shaded his face as he slept. His face had the marks of 
manly comeliness impaire4 by time 3 his forehead was 
not altogether bald, but its hairs might have been 
number^; while a few white locks behind crossed 
the brown of his neck wjth a contrast, to a mind like 
Harley's the most venerable. '* Thou art old," said 
he to himself; " but age has not brought thee rest for 
its infirmities : I fear those silver hairs have not found 
shelter from thy country, though that neck has been 
.bronzed in its service/* The stranger waked. He 
looked at Harley with the appearance of some con- 
fusion : it was a pain the latter knew too well to think 
of causing in another 3 he turned and went on. The 
old man re-adjusted his knapsack, and followed in one 
of the tracks on the opposite side of the road. 

When Harley heard the tread of his feet behind 
him, he could not help stealing back a glance at his 
fellow-traveller. He seemed to bend under the weight 
of his knapsack 3 he halted on his walk, and one of 
bis arms was supported by a sling, and lay motionless 
across his breast. He had that steady look of sorrow, 
which indicates that its owner has gazed upon his 
griefs till he has forgotten to lament them 3 yet not 
without those streaks of complacency, which a good 
mind will sometimes throw into the countenance^ 
through all the incamhent load of its depression. 

He had now advanced nearer to Harley, and, with 
an uncertain sort of voice, begged to know what it 
was o'clock 3 " I fear," said he, *' sleep has beguiled me 
pi mj tkoQ, dod I shall faardl7 have light enough left U 
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carry me to the end of my journey." *' Father !" said 
Harley (who by this time found the romantic enthu- 
siasm rising within him), " how far do you mean to 
go?" '* But a little way, sir,'" returned the others 
*' and indeed it is but a little way I can manage now : 
ij is just four miles from the height to the village, 
whither I am going." " I am going there too," said 
Harley^ *' we may make the road shorter to each 
other. You seem to have served your country, sir, to 
have served it hardly too 5 it is a character I have the 
highest esteem for. — I would not be impertinently in- 
quisitive; but there is that in your appearance which 
excites my curiosity to know something more of yoo : 
in the mean time, suffer me to carry that knapsack." 

The old man gazed on him 3 a tear stood in his 
eye ! '' Young gentleman," said he, " you are too 
good ; may heaven bless you for an old man's sake, 
who has nothing but his blessing to give ! but my 
knapsack is so familiar to my shoulders, that 1 should 
walk the worse for wanting it; and it would be trou- 
blesome to you, who have not been used to its weight." 
" Far from it," answered Harley, " I should tread 
the lighter 5 it would be the most honourable badge I 
ever wore." 

*' Sir," said the stranger, who had looked earnestly 
in Harley's, face during the last part of his discourse, 
'^ is not your name Harley?" " It is," replied he; 
'^ I am aslxamed to say I have forgotten yours." 
" You may well have forgotten my face," said the 
stranger ; — " it is a long time since you saw it ; but 
possibly you may remember something of old Ed- 
wards."—^' Edwards!" cried Harley, *^oh! heaves!" 
and sprung to embrace him; ^' let me clasp those 
knees on which I have sat so often : Edwards !— 1 
shall never forget that fire-side, round which I have 
been so happy ! But where, where have you been ? 
where is Jack ? where is your daughter ? How has it 
^ed with them^ whei) fortune^ I fear^ has been so 
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tmkind to you?" <at is along tale/' replied EdwaxtU> 
*' but I will try to tell it to you as we walk." 

" When you were at rchool in the neighbourhood, 
you remember me at South-hill : that farm had been 
possessed by my £ither^ grandfather, and great grand- 
&ther, which last was a younger brother of that very 
man's ancestor who is now lord of the manor. I 
thought I managed it, as they had done, with pru« 
dence ; I paid my rent regularly as it became due, and 
l&d always as much behind as gave bread to me and 
my children. But my last lease was out soon after 
you left that part of the country j and the 'squire, who 
had lately adopted a London attorney for his steward, 
would not renew it, because he said, he did not 
chuse to have any farm under 300Z. a year value on 
his estate 5 but offered to give me the preference on 
the same terms with anodbier, if I chose to take the 
one he had marked out, of which mine was a part. 

'^ What could I do, Mr. Harley I I feared the un- 
dertaking was too great for me 5 yet to leave, at my 
age, the house I had lived in from my cradle ! I could 
not, Mr. Harley, I could not ! there was not a tree 
about it that I <Ud not look on as my £ither, my bro- 
ther, or my child ^ so I even ran the risk, and I took 
the 'squire's offer of the whole. But I had soon rea- 
son to repent of my bargain $ the steward had taken 
care that my former farm should be the best land of 
the division: I was obliged to hire more servants, 
and I could not have my eye over them all -, some un- 
favourable seasons followed each other, and I found 
my afiairs entangling on my hands. To add to my dis- 
tress, a consid^able com^factor turned bankrupt with 
a sum of mine in his possession : I failed paying my 
rent so punctually as I was wont to do, and the same 
Btewwl had my stock taken in execution in a few days 
after. So Mr. Harley, there was an end of my pros- 
perity. However, there was as much produced from 
the sale of my effects as paid my debts, and saved roe 
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world could never charge me with dishonesty. 

*' Had you seen us, Mr. Harley, when we were 
turned out of South-hill^ I am sure you would have 
wept at the sight. You rememb«- old Trusty, my 
shag house-dog 5 I shall never forget it while I livej 
the poor creature was blind with age, and could scarce 
crawl after us to the door j he went, however, as & 
as the gooseberry bush } that you may remember stood 
on the left side of the yard -, he was wont to bask in 
the sun there $ when he bad reached that spot^ he 
stopped 5 we went on; I called to him; he wagged 
his tail, but did not stir: I called again; he laid 
down : I whistled, and cried Trusty ! he gave a short 
howl, and died I I could have lain down and died 
too; but God gave me strength to live for my dul- 
dren. 

The old man now paused a moment to take breath; 
He eyed Harley*s face; it was bathed with tears : the 
story was grown ftimiliar to himself; he dropped one 
tear and no more. 

" Tho* I was poor," continued he, *' I was n9t al- 
together without crdUt. A gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had a small farm unoccupied at the 
time, offered to let me have it^ on giving security for 
tlierent; which I made shift to' procure. It was a 
piece of ground which required management to make 
any thing of; but it was nearly within the compass of 
my son's labour and my own. We exerted all our in- 
dustry to bring it into some heart. We began to suc- 
ceed tolerably, and lived c<mtented on its {Hroduce, 
when an unlucky accident brought us under the dis* 
pleasure of a neighbouring justice of the peace and 
broke all our family happiness again. 

'^ My son was a remarkably good shooter ; he had 
always kept a pointer on our former farm, aiid 
thought no harm in doing so now; when one day 
having sprung a covey of birds in our .own ground. 
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ttie dog, of his own accord, followed tliem into the 
justice's. My son laid down his gun, and went after 
his dog to bring him back ; the game-keeper^ who 
had marked the birds, came up, and seeing the 
pointer, shot him, just as my son approached. The 
creature fell; my son ran up to him ; he died with a 
complaining sort of cry at his master's feet. Jack 
could bear it no longer 5 but flying at the game- 
ieeper, wrenched his gun out of his hands, and with 
the but-end of it felled him to the ground. 

'^ He scarce had got home, when a constable came 
with a warrant, and dragged him to prison : tliere he 
lay, for the justices would not take bail, till he was 
tried at the quarter sessions for the assault and battery. 
His fine was hard upon us to pay j we contrived how- 
ever to live the worse for it, and make up the loss by 
our frugality: bat the justice was not content with 
that punishment, and soon after had an opportunity of 
punishing us indeed. 

" An officer with press-orders, came down to our 
country, and having met with the justices, agreed that 
they should pitch on a certain nun^r who could most 
easily be spared ftom the coupty, of whom he wouM 
take care to clear it : ray son's name was in the jus- 
tices' list 

' ^* It was on a Christmas Eve, and the birth-day too 
of my son's little boy. The night was piercing cold, 
and it blew a storm, with showers of hail and snow. 
We had made up a cheering fire in an inner room ; I 
Bat before it in my wicker-chair, blessing Providence, 
that had still left a shelter for me and my children. 
My son's two little ones were holding their gambols 
around us 5 my heart warmed at thfe sight : I brought 
a bottle of my best ale, and all our misfortunes were 
forgotten. 

*' It had long been our custom to play a game at 
blind-man's-buff on that night, and it was not omitted 
now J ^ to It we fell, I, and my son, and bis wife, tho 
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daughter of a neighbouring farmer, who happened to 
be with us at the time, the two children, and an old 
maid servant who had lived with me from a child. 
The lot fell on my son to be blindfolded: we bad 
continued some time in our game, when he groped his 
way into an outer room in pursuit of some of us, who, 
he imagined, had taken shelter there j we kept snug 
in our places, and enjoyed his mistake. He had not 
been long there, when he was suddenly seized from 
behind 3 '' I shall have you now," said he, and turned 
about. " Shall you so. Master ?" answered the ruf- 
fian, who had laid hold of him j '^ we shall make you 
play at another sort of game by and by." — ^At these 
words, Harley started with a convulsed sort of mo- 
tion, and grasping £dwards*s sword, drew it half out 
of the scabbard, with a look of the most frantic wild- 
uess. Edwards gently re-placed it in its sheath, and 
went on with liis relation. 

" Oi^ hearing these words in a strange voice, we all 
rushed out to know the cause ; the room by this time 
was almost fiill of the gang. My daughter-in-law 
fainted at the sight 3 the maid and I ran to assist her> 
w^ile my poor son remained motionless, gazing by 
turns on his children and their mother. We soon re- 
covered her to life, and begged her to retire and wait 
the issue of the affair; but. she flew to her husband, 
and clung around him in an agony of terror and grief. 

'* In the gang was one of a smoother aspect, 
whom^ by his dress, we discovered to be a seijeant of 
foot: he caxhe up to me, and told me, that my 
son had his choice of the sea or land service, whis- 
pering at tlie same time, that if he chose the land, 
he might get off, on procuring him another man, and 
paying a certain sum for his freedom. The money we 
could just muster up in the house, by the assistance of 
the maid, who produced, in a green bag, all the little 
savings of her service; but the man we could not ex- 
pect to find. My daughter-in-law gazed upon her 
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children with a look of the wildest despair : " "My 
poor infants !" said she, *' your father is forced from 
you J who shall now labour for your bread -, or must 
your mother beg for herself and you ?** I prayed her 
to be patient 3 but comfort I had none to give her. 
At last, calling tlie seijeant aside, I asked him, " if 
I was too old to be accepted^ in the place of my son ?" 
" Why, I do not know," said he 5 '' you are rather 
old to be sure, but yet the money may do much." I 
put the money in his hand, and coming back to my 
children 5 "Jack" said I, ^' you are free! live to 
give your wife and these little ones bread ; I will go, 
my child, in your stead; I have but little of life to 
lose J and, if I staid, I should add one to the wretches 
you left behind." " No," replied my son, " I am not 
that coward you imagine me 3 Heaven forbid that my 
father's gray hairs should be so exposed, while I sat 
idle at home 5 I am young, and able to endiu-e much, 
and God will take care of you and my family." 
" Jack," said I, " I \yill put an end to this matter ; 
you have never hitlierto disobeyed me ; I will not be 
contradicted in this 5 stay at home, I charge you, and 
for niv sake be kind to my children. 

" Our parting, Mr. Harley, I cannot describe to 
you 3 it was the first time we ever had parted: the 
very press*gang could scarce keep from tears 3 but tlie 
seijeant, who had seemed the softest before, was now 
the least moved of tliem all. He conducted me to a 
party of new raised recruits, who lay at a village in 
the neighbourhood 3 and we ^oon after joined the re- 
giment. I had not been long with it, when we were 
ordered to the East-Indies, where I was soon made a 
seijeant, and might ha^'e picked up some money, if 
my heart bad been as hard as some others were 3 but ' 
my nature was never q£ that kind that could think 
of making myself rich at the expence of my con- 
science. 

^' Amongst our prisoners was an old Indian^ 
V 2 
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^•hora some- oT our ojfficcrs supposed to have a trea- 
sure hidden somewhere j whidi is no upcommon 
practice in that country. They pressed him to disco- 
ver it. He declared he had none -, but that would not 
satisfy them : so they ordered him to be tied to a 
stake, and suffer fifty lashes evtry morning till he 
should learn to speak out, as they said. Oh! Mr. 
Harley, had you seen him, as I did, with his hands 
bound behirid him, suffering in sileqce, while the big 
drops trickled down his shrivelled cheeks, and wet his 
gray beard; which some of the inhuman soldiers 
plucked in scorn ! I could not bear it, I could not for 
my 80ul> and one morning; when the rest of the 
guard were out of the way, I found means to let him 
escape. I was tried by a court-martial for negligence 
of my post, and ordered^ in compassion of my agCi 
and having got this wound in my arm, and that in my 
leg, in the service, only to suffer three hundred 
lashes, and be turned out of the regiment 3 but my 
sentence was mitigated as to the lashes, and I had 
only two hundred. When I had suffered these, I 
was turned out of the camp, and had betwixt three 
and four hundred miles to travel before I could reach 
. a sea-port, without guide to conduct me, or money to 
buy me provisions by the way. I set out, however, 
resolved to walk as far as I could, and then to lay my- 
self down and die. But I liad scarce gone a mile 
when I was met by the Indian whom I had delivered. 
He pressed me in his arms, and kissed the marks of 
tlie lashes on my back -a thousand times ; he led me to 
a hut where some friend of his dwelt ; and, after I 
was recovered of my wounds, conducted me so far on 
my journey himself, and sent another Indian to guide 
me through the rest. When we parted, he pulled 
out a purse with two hundred pieces of gold in it 
*^ Take this," said he, '' my dear preserver, Jt is all I 
have been able to procure." I beggied him not to 
bring himself tb poverty for my. sake^ vsfhp should pro- 
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bably have no need of it long : but he insisted on my 
accepting it. He embraced me : — " You are an Eng- 
lishman,'* said he, '' but the great Spirit has given 
you an Indian hearty may he bear up the weight of 
your old age, and blunt the arrow that brings it rest !** 
We parted; and not long after, I made shift to get 
my passage to England. It is but about a week since 
I landed, and I am going to end my days in the arms 
oimy son. This sum may be of use to. him and his 
children 5 it is all the value I put upon it. I ' thank 
Heaven I never was covetous of wealth ; I never had 
much, but was always so happy as to be contented 
with my little." 

When Edwards had ended his relation, Harley stood 
a while looking at him in silence ; at last he pressed 
him in his arms, and when he had given vent to the 
fulness of his heart by a shower of tears -, " Edwards," 
said he, ^' let me hold thee to my bosom -, let me 
imprint the virtue of thy sufferings upon my soul. 
Come, my honoured veteran! let me endeavour to 
soften the last days of a life worn out in the service of 
humanity; call me also thy son, and let me cherish 
thee as a father." Edwards, from whom the recol- 
lection of his own sufferings had scarcely forced a 
tear^ now blubbered like a boy j he could not speak 
his gratitude, but by some short exclamations of bles- 
sings upon Harley. 

When they had arrived within a little way of the 
village they journeyed to, Harley stopped short, and 
looked stedfastly on the mouldering walls of a ruined 
house that stood on the road side. '' Oh Heavens !" 
he cried, " what do I see : silent, unroofed, and de- 
solate ! are all thy gay tenants gone ? Do I hear their 
hum no more ? Edwards, look there, look there ! 
the scene of my infant joys, my earliest friendships, 
laid waste and ruinous! That was the very school 
where I was boarded when you were at South-hill > it 
is but a twelvemonth since I saw it standing, ' and its 
n3 
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feenches filled with cherubs : that opposite side of the 
road was the green on which they sported j see it now 
ploughed uj) ! I would have given fifty times its value 
to have saved it from the sacrilege of that plough.** 

" Dear Sir," replied Edwards, '* perhaps they have 
left it from choice, and may have got another spot as 
good/' " They cannot," said Harley, '' they cannot 5 
I shall never' see the sward covered with its daisies, 
nor pressed by the dance of the dear innocents : I shall 
never see that stump decked with the garlands which 
their little hands had gathered. These two long stones, 
which now lie at the foot of it, were once the support 
of a hut I myself assisted to rear : I have sat on the 
sods within it^ when we had spread our banquet of 
apples before us, and been more blest — Oh ! Edwards ! 
infinitely more blest than ever I shall be again." Just 
then a woman passed them on the road^ and discover- 
ed some signs of wonder at the attitude of Harley, 
who .stood, with his hands folded together, looking 
w^ith a moistened eye on tlie falling pillars of the hut. 
He was too much entranced in thought to observe her 
at all 3 but Edwards, civilly accosting her, desired to 
Ivnow if that had not been the school-house, and how 
It came into the condition in which they now saw it ? 
•' Alack-a-day !" said she, '' it was the school-house 
indeed 3 but to be sure, sir, the 'squire has pulled it 
down, because it stood in the way of his prospects."— 
" What ! how ! prospects ! pulled down !" cried Har- 
j^'/. " Yes, to be sure, sir ; and the green where the 
children used to play, he has ploughed up, because, 
hti said, they hurt his fence on the other side of it." 
** Curses on his narrow heart," cried Harley, " that 
could violate a right so sacred Heaven blast tlie 
wreLch ! 

»* And from his derogate body never spring 
a babe'to honour "him."— 

'* Bat I need not, Edwards, I need not" (recovering 
himself a little), " he is cursed enough already ♦ to 
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lihit the noblest source of happinesa is denied; and the 
cares of his sordid soul shall gnaw it, while thou 
sittest over a brown crusty smiling on those mangled . 
Hmbs that have saved thy son and his children !" "If 
you want any thing with the school-mistress, sir," 
said the woman, *' I can shew you the way to her 
house/* He followed her without knowing whither 
he went. They stopped at tlie door of a sni^g habi- 
tation, where sat an elderly woman with a boy and a 
girl before her, each of whom held a supper of bread 
and milk in their hands. '^ There, sir, is the school* 
mi^ress." — '^ Madam," said Harley, " was not an old 
venerable -man school-master here some time ago ?" 

" Yes, sir, he was j poor man ! the loss of his for- 
mer school-house, I believe, broke his heart, for he 
died soon after it was taken down -, and as another has 
not yet been found, I have that charg^ in the mean 
time/* — '' And this boy and girl, I presume, are your 
pupils ?** — " Ay, sir, they are poor orphans, put under 
my care by the parish j and more promising children 
I never saw.** " Orphans !** said Harley. '' Yes, 
sir, of honest creditable parents as any in the parish ; 
and it is a shame for some folks to forget their rela-' 
tions, at a time when they should most remember 
them.** — '^ Madam,** said Harley, '* let us never for- 
get that we are all relations." He kissed the chil- 
dren. 

" Their father, sir,** continued she, " was a farmer 
here in the neighbourhood, and a sober industrious 
man he was ; but nobody can help misfo^unes : what 
with bad crops, and bad debts, which are worse, his 
affairs went to wreck 5 and both he and his wife died 
of broken hearts. And a sweet couple they were, 
sir J there was not a properer man to look on in the 
county than John Edwards, and so indeed were all the 
Edwardses.'* *' What Edwardses ?" cried the old sol- 
dier, hastily. " The Edwardses of South-hill} and a 
worlhy family they were.**—'' South- hill I'* isaid he. 
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!n a languid voice^ and fell back into the arms of the 
astonished Harley. The school-mistress ran fbr some 
water and a smelling-bottle^ with the assistance of 
which they soon recovered the unfortunate Edwards. 
He stared wildly for some time, then folding his 
orphan grand-chijdren in his arms, " Oh ! my chil- 
dren, my children !" he cried, "have I found you thus ? 
my poor Jack ! art thou gone ? I thought thou shouldst 
have carried thy father's gray hairs to the grave > And 
these little ones'* — ^his tears choaked his utterance, and 
he fell again on the necks of the children. 

" My dear old man!" said Harley, " Providence 
has sent you to reheve them j it will bless me, if I 
can be the means of assisting you." — '' Yes, indeed, 
sir," answered the boy j *' father, when he was dying, 
bade God bless us 5 and prayed, that if grandfather 
lived, he might send him to support us." " Where 
did they lay my boy?" said Edwards. '* In the old 
church yard," replied the woman, '* hard by his mo- 
ther." — '* I will shew Hit to you," answered the boy ; 
''for I have wept over it many a time^ when first I 
came amongst strange folks." He took the old man's 
hand, Harley laid hold of his sister's, and they walked 
in silence to the church-yard. 

There was an old stone, with the corner broken 
off, and some letters half covered with moss, to 
denote the names of the dead : there was a cyphered 
R, E, plainer than the rest: it was the tomb they 
sought. " Here it is, grandfather," said the boy. 
Edwards gazed upon it without uttering a word : the 
girl, who had only sighed before, now wept outright : 
her brother sobbed, but he stifled his sobbing. " I 
have told sister," said he, " that she should not take 
it so to heart 5 she can knit already, and I shall soon 
be able to dig : we shall not starve, sister, indeed we 
shall not, nor shall grandfather neither." The girl 
cried afresh 3 Harley kissed off her tears as they flow- 
ed, and wept between every kiss. 
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K was \wth som6 difficulty that Harley prevailed 
on the old man to leave the spot where the remains of 
his son were kid. At last, with the assistance of the 
school-mistress^ he prevailed^: and she accommodated 
Edwards and him with beds in her house^ there being 
nothing like an inn nearer than the distance of some 
miles. 

In the morning, Harley persuaded Edwards to 
come, with the children, to his house, which was 
.distant but a short day's journey. The boy walked in 
his grandfather's hand 5 and the name of Edwards pro- 
cured him a neighbouring farmer's horse, on which a 
servant mounted, with the girl on a pillow before 
^ him. 

With this train Harley returned to the abode of hiB 
fathers : and we cannot but think, that his enjoyment 
was as great as if he had arrived from the tour of Eu- 
rope, with a Swiss valet for his. companion, and half 
a dozen snuflf-boxes', with invisible hinges, in his 
pocket. But we take our ideas from sounds which 
folly has invented 3 fashion, bon ton, and vert(!i, are 
the names of certain idols, to which we sacrifice the 
genuine pleasures of the Soul : in this world of sem- 
blance, we are contented with personating happiness 5 
to feel it is an art beyond us. It was otherwise with 
Harley j he ran up stairs to his aunt, with the history 
of his fellow-travellers glowing on his lips. His aunt 
was an economist 3 but she knew the pleasure of doing 
charitable things, and withal was fond of her nephew, 
and solicitous to oblige him. She received old Ed- 
wards, therefore, with a look of more complacency 
than is perhaps natural to maiden ladies of three-score^ 
and was remarkably attentive to his grand-children : 
she roasted apples with her own hands for their sup- 
per, and made up a little bed beside her own for the 
girl. Edwards made some attempts towards an ac- 
knowledgement for these favours 3 but his young 
friend stopped them in their beginnings. 'J Who* 
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soever recciveth any of these children/* said his aunt j 
for her acquaintance with her bible was habitual. 

Early next morning, Harley stole into the room 
where Edwards lay : he expected to have found him 
in bed 5 but in this he was mistaken : the old man had 
risen, and was leaning over his sleeping grandson, with 
the tears flowing down his cheeks. At first he did 
not perceive Harley; when he did, he endeavoured 
to hide his grief, and crossing his eyes with his hand> 
expressed his surprise at seeing him so early a-stir. 
'' I was thinking of you," said Harley, " and your 
children: I learned last night that a small farm of 
mine in the neighbourhood is now vacant : if you will 
occupy it, I shall gain a good neighbour, and be able 
in some measure to repay the notice you took of me 
wKten a boy 5 and as the furniture of the house .is 
mine, it will be so much trouble saved." Edwards's 
tears gushed afresh, and Harley led him to see the 
place he intended for him. 

The house upon this farm was Indeed little better 
than a hut j its situation, however, was pleasant ; and 
Edwards, assisted by the beneficence of Harley, set 
about improving its neatness and convenience. He 
staked out a piece of green before for a garden, and 
Peter, who acted in Harley's family, as valet, butler, 
and gardener, had orders to fiirnish him with parcels 
of the different seeds he chose to sow in it. I have 
seen his master at work in this little spot, with his 
coat off, and his dibble in his hand : it was a scene of 
tranquil virtue to have stopped an angel on his errands 
of mercy ! Harley had contrived to lead a little bub- 
bling brook through a green walk in the middle of the 
ground, upon which he had erected a mill in minia- 
ture for the diversion of Edwards's infent grandson, 
and made shift in its construction to introduce a pliant 
bit of wood, that answered with its fairy clack to the 
murmuring of the rill that turned it. I have seen him 
^tand listening to these mingled sounds, with his ey« 
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fixed on the bo)r> and the smile of conscious satisfac- 
tion on his cheek; while the old man, with a Iqok 
half turned to Harley, and half to heaven, breathed 
an ejaculation of gratitude and piety. 

Father of Mercies ! I also would thaijk thee ! that 
not only hast thou assigned eternal rewards to virtue, 
but that, even in this bad world, the lines of our 
duty, and our happiness, are so frequently woven to- 
gether* 



PROCRASTINATION. 
Blair, 

FLOCRASTINATIONhas, throughout every age, 
been the ruin of mankind. Dwelling amidst- 
endless projects of what they are hereafter to do, they 
cannot so properly be said to live, as to be always 
about to live ; and the future has ever been the gulph 
in which the present is swallowed up and lost.— - 
Hence larise many of tho'se misfortunes which befel 
men in their worldly concerns. What might at pre- 
sent be arranged in their circumstance with advantage, 
being delayed to another opportunity, cannot be ar- 
ranged at all. To-morrow being loaded with the 
concerns of. to-day, in addition to its own, is clogged 
and embarrassed. Affairs, which have been postponed, 
multiply and crowd upop one another j till, at last, 
they prove so intricate and perplexed, and the pressure 
of business becomes so great, that nothing is left, but 
to sink under the burden. 

Evils of the same kind, arising from the same 
cause, overtake men in their moral and spiritual in- 
terests. Tbere are few, but who are sensible of somQ 
things in their character and behaviour, which ought 
to be corrected^ and whicb> at one time or other> 
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they intend to correct ; some headstrong passion^ 
whidi they design to subdue ; some bad habit, which 
they purpose to reform ; some dangerous connexion, 
which they are resolved to break off. But the conve- 
nient season for these reformations is not yet come. 
Certain obstacles are in the way, which they expect 
by and by to surmount; and therefore they, go on in 
peace for the present, in their usual courses, trusting, 
at a future day, to begin Uieir designed improvement. 
In the mean time the angel of death descebds ; and, 
in the jnidst of their distant plans, executes his com* 
mission, and canpies them away.-- -Guard against delu- 
sions of this kind, which have been htal to ^o many. 
«— Thou art now in tranquillity, in health, iux posses- 
sion of a calm mind. Improve these advantages, for 
performing all that becomes thee, as a man, and as s| 
Chns6an; for who can tell how long thou shalt be 
permitted to enjoy them. 



ON MANKIND, 
Anonymotis^ 

MANKIND are, in general, ungrateful, incon- 
stant, hypocritical, self-interested, and ready 
to fiy from any appearance of danger. Whilst you are 
secure, and in a capacity of doing them any good, 
their lives and fortunes, if ybu will believe them, are 
at your service j but, as an ingenious writer says, ** If 
Fortune turns her back on you, they will soon follow 
her example.'* This is"generally true -, but there are, 
fortunately, some exceptions; there are yet a few 
who would not ruin another to whom they are under 
obligations. 
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HISTORY o/ABOUZAID the Son o/MORAD. 
Johnson. 

AMONG the emirs and visiers, the sons of va- 
lour and of wisdom^ that stand at the corners of 
the Indian throne, to assist the councils or conduct the 
wars of the posterity of Tiraur, the first place was long 
held by Morad the son of Hanuth. Morad, having 
Mgnalized himself m many battles and sieges, *was re- 
warded with the government of a province, firom 
which the fame of his wisdom and moderation was 
wafted to the pinnacles of Agra, by the prayers of 
those whom his administration made happy. The em- 
peror called him ilito his presence, and gave into his 
hand the keys of riches, and the sabre of command. 
The voice of Morad was heard from the cliffs of 
Taurus to the Indian ocean, every tongue faltered in 
his presence, and every eye was cast down before 
him. 

Morad lived many years in prosperity 5 every day 
increased his wealth and extended his influence. The 
*sages repeated his maxims, the captains of thousands 
waited his commands. Competition withdrew into 
' the cavern of envy, and discontent trenrifled at her 
own murmurs. But human greatness is short and 
transitory, as the odour of incense in the fire. The 
sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad, the 
clouds of sorrow gathered roimd his head, and the 
tempest of hatred roared about his dwelling. 

Morad saw ruin hastily approaching. The first that 
forsook him were his poets 3 their example was follow- 
ed by all those whom he had rewarded for contri- 
buting to his pleasures, and only a few, whose virtue 
had entitled them to favour, were now to be seen in 
^ his hall or chambers. He felt his danger, and pros- 
trated himself at the foot of the throne. His accusers . 
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were confident and loud, his friends stood contented 
with frigid neutrality, and the voice of truth was over- 
borne by clamour. He was divested of his power^ 
deprived of his acquisitions, and condemned to pass the 
rest of his life on his hereditary estate. 

Morad had been so long accustomed to crowds and 
business, supplicants and flattery, that he knew not 
how to fiU up his hours in solitude -, he saw with re- 
gret the sun rise to force on his eyes a new day for 
which he had no use : and envied the savage that wan- 
ders in the desert, because he has no time vacant frooi 
the calls of nature, but is always chasing his prey, or 
sleeping in his den. 

His discontent in time vitiated his confitiU^Uod, and 
a slow disease seized upon him. ' -He refused physic^ 
neglected exercise, and lay down on his couch peevish 
and restless, rather afraid to die than desirous to live. 
His domestics, for a time, redoubled their assiduities 3 
but finding that no officiousness could sooth, nor ex« 
actness satisfy, they soon gave way to negligence and 
sloth, and he that once commanded nations, often lan- 
guished in .his chamber without an attendant. 

In this melancholy state, he commanded messenger^ 
to recall his eldest son Abouzaid from the army» 
Abouzaid was alarmed at the account of his father's 
sickness, and hasted by long journeys to his place of 
residence. Morad was yet living, and felt his strength 
return at the embraces of his son 3 then commanding 
him to sit down at his bed-sjde, fS Abouzaid,** said 
he, '* thy. father has no njoxe to hope or fear from the 
*' inhabitants of the-^rth, * the cold hand of the angel 
**^ of death i^ now upon him, and the voracious grave 
'^ is howling for its prey. Hear therefore the pre- 
^' cepts of ancient experience, let not my last instruc- 
*' tions* issue forth in vain. Thou hast seen me happ^ 
*' and calamitous, thou hast beheld my exaltation and 
^' my fall. My power is in the hands of my enemies, • 
" iwy treasures have rewarded my accusers 5 but my 
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'^ inhexitanoe the clemency of the emperor has spared, 
'^ and my wisdom his anger could not take away. Cast 
f thine eyes around thee, whatever thou beholdest 
" will In a few hours be thine 5 apply thine ear to my 
'' dictates, and these possessions will promote thy hap- 
'' piness. Aspire not to public honours, enter not the 
'' the palaces of kings 5 thy wealth will set thee above 
"• insult, let thy moderation keep thee below envy. 
" Content thyself with private dignity, diffiise thy 
'' riches among thy friends, let every day extend thy 
'' beneficence, and suffer not thy heart to be at rest 
*' till thou art loved by all to whom thou art known. 
*' in the height of my power, I said to defamation, 
" Who will hear thee ? and to artifice. What canst 
*' thou perform ? But, my son, despise not thou the 
" malice of the weakest, remember that venom sup- 
" plies the want of strength, and that the lion may 
'* perish by the puncture of an asp.'* 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid,^Aer the 
months of mourning, determined to regulate his con- 
duct by his father's precepts, and cultivate the love of 
mankind by every art of kindness and endearment. 
He wisely considered that domestic happiness was first 
to be secured, and that none have so much power of 
doing good or hurt, as those who are present in tbfe 
hour of negligence, hear the bursts of thoughtless . 
merriment, and observe the starts of unguarded passion. 
He therefore augmented the pay of all his attendants, 
and requited every exertion of uncommon diligence by 
supernumerary gratuities. While he congratulated 
himself upon the fidelity and affection of his family, 
he was in the night alarmed with robbers, who, being 
pursued and taken, declared that they had been ad- 
mitted by one of his servants 5 the servant immediately 
confessed that he unbarred the door, because another 
not more worthy of confidence was entrusted with the 
^l^eys. 

Abouzaid was thus convinced that a dependent coidd 
02 
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not easily be made a friend i and that while many were 
soliciting for tlie first rank of favour, all those would 
hd alienated whom he disappointed. He thei*efore re- 
solved to associate with a few equal companions se*- 
lected from apoong the chief men of the province. 
With the»c he lived happily for a timCj till familiarity 
set tliem free from restraint, and every man thought 
himself at liberty to indulge his own caprice, and ad- 
vance his own opinions. They then disturbed each 
other with contrariety of inclinations and difference of 
sentiments, and Abouzaid was necessitated to offend 
one party by concurrence, or both by indifference. 

He afterwards determined to avoid a dose union 
with beings so discordant in^ their nature, and to dif- 
fuse himself in a larger circle. He practised the smile 
of universal courtesy, and invited all to his table, but 
admitted none to his retirements. Many who had 
been rejected in his choice of friendship, now refused 
to accept his acquaintance j and of those whom plenty 
and magnificence drew to hiff table, every one pressed 
forward toward intimacy, thought himself overlooked 
in the crowd, and murmured because he was not dis- 
tinguished above the rest. By degrees all made ad- 
vances, and all resented repulse. The table was then 
covered with delicacies in vain > the music sounded' in 
empty rooms ; and Abouzaid was left to form in soli- 
tude some new scheme of pleasure or security. 

Resolving now to try the force of gratimde, he en- 
quired for men of science, whose merit was obscured 
by poverty. His house was soon crowded with poets^ 
sculptors, painters, and designers, who wantoned in 
unexperienced plenty, and employed their powers in 
celebration of their patron. But in a short time they 
forgot the distress from which they had been rescued, 
and began to consider their deliverer as a wretch of 
jiarrow capacity, who wa| growing great by works 
which he could not perform, and whom they over-^ 
paid by condescending to accept his bounties, Abou- 
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said heard their munnnrs and dismissed them^ and 
from that hour continued blind to colours and deaf to 
panegyric. 

As the sons of art departed^ muttering threats of 
perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who stood at the gate, 
called to him Hamef the poet. '^ Hamet," said he^ 
*' thy ingratitude has put an end to my hopes and ex- 
^' periments : I have now learned the vanity of. those 
*' labours 'that wish to be rewarded by human bene* 
^' volence 5 I shall henceforth do good and avoid evil, 
'' without respect to the opinion of men : and resolve 
**' to solicit only the approbation of that Being whom 
^* alone we are sure to please by endeavoiu"iiig to 
*' please him." ^ 



THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. 

A SENTIMENTAL SCENE. 
Augustus la Fontaine. 

WALDEN was playing on his flute in a slow 
and pensive strain, when the mournful cries 
of a child and the complaining voice of a womaa 
struck his ears. 

' *' Oh ! merciful Grod !** exclaimed the poor 

creature,' *' hear with compassion the moans of my 
tinhappy babe !** 

Walden ceased to play, and looking over the hedge, 
he surveyed the child with compassion, as the woman • 
lay on the grass to rest herself : he asked her in a soft 
voice, why the poor infant cried. 

'^ He is hungry," replied the woman, weeping bit- 
terly, ^' we have not had any thing to eat since yester- 
day morning." 

*' Gracious God ! since yesterday morning ! wait 
"n^ere a few minutes, and 1 will return." 

He iiew away with incredible swiftness, and re- ^ 
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appeared in a short time, with a bowl of milk and a 
small loaf, towards which the child stretched out his 
little arms, and the woman to whom he delivered 
them began to feed it. ' 

'' Sit down, my good woman, rind eat of it your- 
self," said Walden, " I wiH take care of your infent." 
Placing himself on the grass beside it, he dipped a bit 
of the loaf in the mdlk, and patiently assisted his little 
famished charge. . 

The child looked up in his face, and smiled : WaT- 
den, pleased and affected at this intuitive mark of gra-i 
titude, kissed its little forehead. 

*' What is your occupation ?" he asked the woman> 
who was eating with avidity : " you are, I suppose, 
the mother of this little creature. Where do you 
live ?'* 

'' No, it is not my own," replied she, '' and I did 
not know his parents. I am the wife of a poor sol- 
dier, my worthy Sir, and I have travelled from beyond 
Berlin a great way : my husband had been away from 
me three years, 'and I wanted to see him again — ^for I 
loved him dearly. My own two little children I left 
with their grandmother ; and I sold every thing I did 
not absolutely want at hora^ that I might carry him. a 
little trifle of money. Accordingly, I set out, and got 
to the end of ray journey, just as my husband had 
marched with his corps, to drive a party of Austrians 
from some little village; so, when it was all over, and 
they had done v/hat they had been ordered, I ran to 
the place to meet him." 

• Kere the poor woman burst into tears. *' And when 
I got there, he was- dying of his wounds 3 yet he 
knew me, and stretched out his hand, saying, '^ Oh I 
Annette! — our children!" — These were his last 
words : — I thought I should have died too ; but God 
willed, for the sake of our little ones and this babe, 
that I should live. In the same house where my poor 
iiusband expired, was tlie wife of an Austrian soldier. 
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who died two days afterwards^ and left this babe, 
which nobody on earth seemed to take care about. 
Almost aM the village had been burned down^ and all 
the inhabitants had run away > so that when our sol- 
diers marched^ I begged them to take the poor child 
with them 5 but then, they said to me—*' What could 
we do with it ?" — And that was very true 5 but, to let 
the child, stay, and die with hunger, was impossible ; 
90 I resolved to take it, let what would happen : and 
I set out, to return to my own home, with the young 
thing in mine arms. In my way I was weary enough ; 
but I never met with any body that took compassion 
on me or my burden, so I walked on 5 but I fell sick, 
as you may see by my looks, and spent the little money 
I had left, and then I sold my clothes and every thing 
I could spare — all went, except these poor rags : yet, 
still, I thought, if I could but get home I should do 
very well. I am used to hard work, and I could even 
do for this little creature, who has nobody in the world 
but me to put a morsel of bread inta its poor mouth j 
80 I can't bear to let it starve !'* 

As she said tliis, she pressed the child to her bosom, 
and lier tears dropped upon it whilst she repeated — 
'* If I was but able to work — or, I could bpt get 
enough to keep it till I reach my home !" 

''Poor babe," said Walden, "poor, yet happy 
creature, who, in losing her who gave thee birth, 
found a second mother 1 — eyes that drop tears of pity ^ 
on thy lot, and a heart that loves thee ! — ^No, thou 
shalt not from hard necessity be deserted !*' 

Walden then wrote upon a leaf of his pocket-book 
the name of the woman, and that of the village where, 
she informed him, she lived with her family j and, 
giving her a small sum of money, promised that he 
would remit the same to her every year. 

The woman, on holding the gold in her hand, 
which had never contained so much before, exclaim- 
ed—" Oh! this is too ipuch, worthy Sir,'*— -and be- 
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tog desired to keep it, she added-—'' we ^all now be 
rich, indeed I— my own little ones, and this one, and 
their grandmother, we shall all be rich !" 

*' Good creature !" exclaimed Walden, with eroo« 
tion, *' you are rich indeed, in a heart to which all 
other riches are dross ! your humanity to this orphan 
will be better rewarded j but, if this were my last 
crown, you should have it. — ^Hasten away, or I may be 
tempted to take the child, to have the pleasure of 
brmging it up, that it may love me as it will you.** 

On hearing this, the woman hastily pressed the in« 
fmt to her bosom, and giving Walden a farewell bene« 
diction, pursued her journey with alacrity. 



RETIREMENT. 

Ziminennan , 

LET every one who wishes to think with dignity, 
or live with ease, seek the retreats of Solitude, 
and enter into a friendly intercourse with his own 
heart> How small a portion of true philosophy, with - 
an enli^tened understanding, will render it humble 
and compliant : Bot in the mists of prejudice, daz- 
zled by die intellectual glimmer of false lights, every 
one mistakes the true path, and seeks for happiness in 
the shades o£ darkness, and in the labyrinths of obscu- 
rity. The habits of retirement and tranquillity can 
alone enable us to make a just estimate of men and 
things 5 and it is by renouncing all the prepossessions 
which the corruptions of society have implanted in the 
mind, that we make the first advances towards the re- 
storation of reason, and the attainments of felicity. 

We have hitherto only pointed out one class of the 
general advantages which may be derived from rational 
Solitude, but there are many others which apply still 
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<n6re closely to men's business and bosoms. Who, 
alas ! is there that has not experienced its comforting 
influence in the keenest adversities of life ? Who is 
there that does not seek reJief from its shades in the 
languors of convalescence, in the pangs of affliction, 
and even in that distressful moment when death de- 
prives u» of those whose company was the charm and 
solace of our lives ? Happy are they who know the 
advantages of a religious retirement, of that holy rest m 
which the virtues rivet then^selves more closely to the 
soul, and in which every man, when he is on the bed 
of deaths devoutly wishes to have lived. 



CONTENT- 
Idem, 

CONTENT cannot be procured, except by social 
intercourse, or a judicious communion with those 
whom congenial tastes, and similar talents and dispo- " 
sitions, point out for our companions. The civilization 
of man, from whence the species derives such happy 
consequences, results entirely from a proper manage- , 
ment of the social principle : even the source of his 
support, the amelioration of the otherwise rude and 
unprofitable earth, can only be attained by social com- 
bination. How erroneous a notion, therefore, must 
the minds of those men have formed of '' their being, 
end, and aim," and how strong must their antipathies 
to the species be, who, like a certain celebrated French 
hermit, would choose a station among the craters of 
Vesuvius, as a place which afforded them greater secu- 
rity than the society of mankind ! The idea of being 
able to produce our owti happiness from the stores of 
amusement and delight which we ourselves may pos- 
sess, independently of all commuaication with, or as- 
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sistance firom others^ is certainly extremely Ottering 
to the natural pride of man -, but even if this were 
possible, and that a solitary enthusiast could work up 
his feelings to a higher and more lasting degree of feli- 
city, than an active inhabitant of the world, amidst all 
its seducing vices and enchanting follies, is capable of 
enjoying, it would not follow that Society is not the 
province of all those whom peculiar circumstances 
have not unfitted for its duties and enjoyments. It is, 
indeed, a false and deceitful notion, that a purer 
fitream of happiness is to be found in the delightful 
bowers of Solitude, than in the busy walks of noen. 
Neither of these stations enjoy exclusively this envied 
stream -, for it flows along the vale of peace, which 
lies between the two extremes j and those who follow 
it with a steady pace, without deviating too widely 
from its brink on either side, will reach its source, and 
taste it at its spripig. But devious, to a certain degree, 
must be the walk 5 for the enjoyments of life are best 
attained by being varied with judgment and discretion. 
The finest joys grow nauseous to the taste when the 
cup of pleasure is drained to its dregs. The highest 
delight loses its attraction by too frequent recurrence. 
It is only by a proper mixture and combination of the 
pleasures of society with those of solitude, of the gay 
and lively recreations of the world with the serene and 
tranquil satisfactions of retirement, that we can enjoy 
each in its highest relish. Life is intolerable without 
society ; and society loses half its charms by being too 
eagerly and constantly pursued. Society, indeed, by 
bringing men of congenial minds and similar disposi- 
tions together, and uniting them by a comgaunity of 
pursuits, and a reciprocal sympathy of interests, may 
greatly assist the cause of Truth and Virtue, by ad- 
vancing the nieans of human knowledge^ and multiply- 
ing the ties of human affectioiv. 
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THE TWO RIVERS. 

Fenelon. 

JEALOUS of each other^ two rivers one day pre- 
sented tbeoiselves to Neptune, disputing their 
priority of rank. The god was seated on a throne of 
gold, in the centre of a profound cavern, under its 
vaalt of pumice-stone, intermingled with pebbles and 
sea-sheUs: immense fountains issued from all sides, 
and suspended themselves archwise over the head of 
the god. There were old Nereus, wrinkled and bent 
like Saturn, great Ocean, father of so many nymphs, 
Thetis in all her charms, Aitiphitrite with the little 
Palemon, Ino and Melicerta, the crowd of young and 
flower-crowned nereids, and Proteus himself with his 
marine herds, which, through their large open nostrils 
swallowed the briny wave, to discharge its torrents 
like impetuous rivers from the broken rocks. Each 
lucid fountain, bounding and bubbling brook, earth- 
bathing river, and surrounding sea, came to bring, to 
pour the tribute of its waters into the eternal bosom of 
the sovereign father of floods. 

The two rivers, of which the one was Nilus, and 
the other Ganges, approached. Nilus heFd in his 
hand a palm, and Ganges that Indian reed, the pith of 
which affords a juice so sweet that men call it sugar ; 
both were crowned with rushes : the ages of both 
were venerable. Their muscular frames possessed a 
vigour and grandeur more than human. Their beards 
of a bluish green, hung down to their girdle. Their 
eyes were lively and brilliant, in spite of their humid 
dwellings : their thick and wetted eye-brows fell on 
their lids. They crossed the crowd of marine mon- 
sters; the herds of wanton tri tons, sounded their 
curved conks, the dolphins threw aloft the waters, 
made them foam with the motion of their tails, aiid . 
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then re-plunged into the depth, urith a frightful noise, 
as if the abysses were open. 

' First, Nilus spake as follows : Grandson of Saturn, 
thou that holdest the vast empire of the waters, have 
compassion on my griefs ! The glory, which, ilirotigh 
90 many ages I have enjoyed, is shorn from my head ; 
a new river, a river that flows only amid a barbarian 
soil, presumes to dispute with me the chief name 
among streams. Have you forgot that the land of 
Egypt, fertilized by my waters, was the asylum of the 
gods, when the giants sought to escalade the heavens ? 
It is I who give that land its value ; it is I who render 
Egypt delightful and powerfrd: my course is immense; 
I come from burning climates which mortals dare not 
venture to approach , and when Phaeton, In the car of 
the sun scorched up the earth, that he might not dry- 
away my waters, I so, concealed my lofty head, that 
from that hour my source and origin have remained 
unknown. Instead of the irregular inundations with 
which other rivers ravage the fields, mine is always re- 
gular, mine spreads abundance over happy Egypt, 
rather a fine 'garden than a field. My docile waters 
divide themselves into as many canals as the inhabitants 
desire to quench the thirst of their grounds, and faci- 
litate their commerce. "All my banks are lined with 
villages, and in Egypt alone they are counted twenty 
thousand. You know at what cataracts my waters pre- 
cipitate themselves among certain rocks, above the 
plains of Egypt : it is even said that their noise, at this 
fall, deafens all the inhabitants of the country. Sevea 
different mouths give my waters to your empire ; and 
the delta, which they form, is the dwelling of the 
wisest, the most learned, the best governed, and the 
most ancient people in the universe : they reckon many 
millions of years in their history, and in the traditions 
of their priests. In my favour, tlien, I have length of 
course, antiquity of nations, miracles of the gods per- 
formed upon my banks, fertility of soil produced by 
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my inundations, and the sin^arity 9f an unknown 
source. But why should I recount all these advan* 
tages against an adversary who has so. few ? He springs 
from the savage and frozen countries of the Scyths, 
and throws hknself into a se^ which is an instrument of 
commerce only to barbarians: his nations are cele- 
brated only for Maving been subjugated by Bacchus^ at 
the head of a troop of drt|nken women with disheveled 
hair, dancing with their thyrses in their hands. His 
banks are neither adorned witli polished and learned 
people, magnificent cities, or monuments of tlip bene- 
volence of the gods : he is an upstart that boasts, but 
produces no ttstimonies. Powerful god, tliat com- 
raandest the waves, and the tempests, confound his 
temerity ! 

It is thine that should be confounded, returned 
Ganges ! Tliou, it is true,* hast been the more an- 
cienUy known, but thou didst not exist before me. 
Like thee, I descend from high mountains 3 I over- 
run vast countries 5 I receive the > tribute of many 
rivers 5 I flow by many mouths into the bosom of the 
ocean, and fertilize the countries I inundate. ' If, like 
thee, I should enter into the marvellous, I could say, 
with the Indians, that I am descended fi-om the gods, 
and that my beneficent waters are not less salutary 
to the S0ul than to the body j but it is not before the 
presence of the god of floods and seas that chimerical 
pretensions like these can prevail. Created, never- 
theless, in that moment when tlie world sprang froni 
chaos, many historians have placed my birth in that 
garden of joy where dwelt the first made man : this 
at the least is certain, I water still more kingdoms 
than thee, I flow through countries as beautiful and 
abundant as thine, I roll down with my waves tliat 
gold-dust so ardently sought, and perhaps so baneful 
to mankind ; pearls, diamonds, and all that serves to 
adorn temples and thrones I have on my borders ; on 
my banks, superb edifices are scattered, and long and 
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magnificent festivals celebrated. The Indians, as well 
as the Egyptians, have their antiquities, their ineta- 
niorphoses, and their farces; but, more than this, 
they have also illustrious gymnosophists and en- 
lightened philosophy. Which of thy renowned priests 
canst thou compare with PiJpay? He has taught 
princes the principles q£ morals, ai\d the art of go- 
verning with justice and goodness. His ingenious 
apologues have rendered his name immortal ; they btg 
read, but they are seldom profited by in the states 
Jenrich ^ and what shames us both is, that we see on 
our biaks only princes, unfortunate because they are 
devoted to voluptuousness and unbounded authority ; 
we see in the first countries pf the world, but hordes 
of people, miserable, because, almost without excep- 
tion, they are slaves, tlie victims of the arbitrary rule 
and insatiable cupidity of masters who govern, or 
rather crush them. 

What benefit do I derive then, from the antiquity 
of my origin, or from the volume of ray writers, of 
from the display of wonders with which I secure the 
reverence of the navigator ? I desire neither the ho- 
nours or the glory of preference, while I contribute in 
no more eminent degree to the happiness of the mul* 
titude, while my services maintain only the indolence 
and avidity of a handful of gaudy or thoughtless 
tyrants: there is nothing great, nothing estimable, 
but in that which is beneficial to the human race ! 

Neptune and the assembly of the marine gods ap* 
|>lauded tlie Speech of Ganges ; they loved his benign 
compassion for aggrieved and suffering humanity : 
they encouraged him to hope, that, from anotlier part 
of the world, there would transport themselves into 
India polished and humane nations capable of en- 
lightening princes on the subject of tlieir true happi- 
ness, and teaching them that it consists in rendering 
happy those who depend on them, and in governing 
them with wisdom aud moderation. 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFI5. 

A MORAL TALE. 

Anonymous, 

MR. JEFFRIES was a rich merchant, who lived 
in the greatest splendour ; he kept many ser- 
vants, and had several carriages. His house in London 
was spacious, and fitted up in the most costly manner; 
nor was his country seat less magnificent. This gen- 
tleman had two sons : Lewis and' Archibald. . As soon 
as they were of proper age, they were put under the 
tuition of a worthy clergyman, who lived at some dis- 
tance from the metropolis. As these children had 
been accustomed to a life of indolent indulgence, to 
do nothing for themselves, and to have servants con- 
stantly attending them, they were weak in body, and 
debilitated in mind. Their wishes, however absurd, 
bad always been gratified, and hence, though of much 
possessed, they were with nothing pleased. Their de- 
sires increased from the faciUty with which they were 
complied with, and only served to render them fretful 
and dissatisfied. What they had did not gratify tliem, . 
and what they wished for, when obtained, pleased 
them no longer. 

Such were the pupils Mr. Briant received ; their 
pride was equal to their indolence, they constantly 
rang the bell for every trifle they wanted, and gave 
their orders in the most imperious manner. They 
complained of the fatigue they endured; because they 
were obliged to walk, instead of having a carriage al- 
ways at their command. 

Mr. Briant, who was a man of sense and learning*, 
and who knew much of life, was certain that with 
such dispositions his pupils could never be happy, not- 
withstanding the bounty which distinguished their- 
lot. 

V2 
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To possess the means of happiness is not sufficient, 
unless we know how to apply them; and of this 
knowledge how many are ignorant! how rarely is 
plenty enjoyed by those who riot in profusion ! how 
seldom are the* sweets of rest tasted by such as have 
no employment ! To subdue superfluous wishes, to 
learn to prefer what is i-eally good, to what only ap- 
pears so, is the way to be truly happy. We ought 
never to shrink even from labi)ur and toil, if by it our 
virtue is strengthened, or tlie good of our fellow- 
creatures is promoted. To subdue every sordid and 
selfish inclination, and to oppose to them the pur^ 
precepts of benevolence and philanthropy, can alone 
raise any one above that equality, which is tlie natural 
inheritance of all. 

It was the active, and arduous endeavour of Mr. 
Briant, to erase from the minds of his pupils those 
pernicious maxims tliey had long been suffered to in- 
dulge ) to lead them to nobler aims, than merely living 
at the expence of others, and passing their time in 
listless idleness. By degrees he innured them to ex- 
ercise, and tliey often assisted him in cultivating a gar- 
den which belonged to his house. Eager to imitate 
%vhat they saw, they were insensibly led to better 
habits 5 and their minds as well as their bodies were 
strengthened by them. They arose early in the morn* 
ing, which, though at first they found difficult, use 
$oon made agreeable. A delightful walk, or a story 
from Mr. Briant, more than repaid them for every'* 
exertion. Their breakfast was rendejred entertaining 
by a recapitulation of the events of the preceding day; 
and whenever they had performed any praise-worthy 
action, the warmest commendations recompensed their 
virtue. Their tempers also, which before were sour 
and morose, were now become pliant and objiging. 
When they returned in the holidays to their fether'i 
house, so great was the alteration a twelvemonth had 
made, that he could scarcely* recognize them as. his 
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sons. They were healthy, active, good-tempered, and 
condescending. Fretfulness no longer made them dis- 
gusting, nor did they weary every one with the con- 
stant attendance they required. It is impossible to 
speak the delight of Mr. Jeffries upon this occasion, 
and he gave the most liberal proofs of his gratitude to 
Mr. Briant. At the expiration of their holidays, they 
returned to their improvements, and their useiul avo- 
cations. Beside the studies and accomplishments 
deemed necessary for their rank, they were instructed 
by Mr. Briant in the knowledge of agriculture, in all its 
various and useful branches. They were astonished to 
see by what numerous and extensive labours man is 
supplied with food 5 and in proportion as they saw 
how much they depended upon others, tliey became 
more affable and obliging. They would frequently go 
into the fields to see the plough open the bosom of 
the earth, the sower scatter the seed, and the harrow 
finish the toil > they would watch the seed as it broke 
through the ground, and the green blade as it began to 
sprout. In the joyous time of harvest, they would 
assist tlie poor gleaners, and intreat Mr. Briant to 
throw them a few handfiils from the rich sheaves. By 
this conduct they endeared themselves to every one, 
and there was scarcely a cottager in the village who 
had not cause to revere the name of Lewis and Archi- 
bald. Far from despising the menial, but useful offices 
of life, they felt the greatest pleasure in rendering 
themselves useful. They no longer sighed for a gilded 
coach, nor a numerous train of useless dependents. 

Their progress in learning was equal to the im-- 
provements of their minds, and whatever advantages 
they might derive from their rank, were far inferior to 
those their intrinsic merit bestowed. 

At length, after finishing their studies at Oxford, 
they returned to their father, such sons as any father 
might delight to own. The splendour, the opulence 
which surrounded them, gave them frequent oppor- 
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tunities of being serviceable to their fellpw-creatijres j 
nor did they ever let such opportuixities pass un- 
heeded. 

But, alas! how uncertain is every thing mortal! 
Mr. Jeffries, whose success in life had hitherto been 
invariable, now experienced a cruel reverse The sudr 
den breaking out of war first involved him in dif- 
ficulties, and a house, with whom he had very largQ 
connections, stopping payment, plunged him still 
deeper in ruin. The information of several ships 
which were frighted for him being captured, com- 
pleted the blow ', after all bis debts were paid he found 
himself master of little mofe than 40001. This, to a 
man who had been accustonied to spend such a sum as 
the yearly expences of his household, was but a degree 
reinoved from poverty. In the first agony of grief and 
disappointment, he abandoned himself to despair, till 
the affectionate and dutiful attention of his sons re- 
called him to reason and reflection. They made use of 
every Jiolacing argument they thought likely to com- 
fort him, and added, as neither guilt nor imprudence 
had been the cause of his misfortunes, he could in no 
respect upbraid himself;, but. must endeavour more 
calmly to submit to the dispensations of heaven. '^ We 
are young," said they, '' healthy, and strong,- and by 
our labour we will still support you in ease and plenty ; 
long enough have you thus supported us. We have 
now an opportunity of shewing our gratitude; so 
sweet will be the offices, that the melancholy occa- 
sions which called it forth, shall be wholly forgotten." 
The afHicted father made no answer, but folded them 
tenderly to his bosom. By the advice of his friends, 
and the Conairring wishes of his own breast, he deter- 
mined to leave England, as he could not bear that the 
place which had witnessed his forrher grandeur, should 
behold his present abasement. He had unfortunately 
been accustomed to look on wealth as the only means 
of happiness ; the luxuries it aflbrded, tlie respect it 
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commanded, were dearer than ever to hh bosom > and 
thougb while he possessed riches, he was still anxious 
for more, and still found that accumulation satisfied 
not his wishes, nor at all added to his real enjoyments, 
he could now neither resign his wealth with fortitude, 
nor bear its loss with submission. He had a lesson to 
learn which to him was very difficult, that industry 
and content are better securities of happiness, than 
wealth and parade. The small sum which was left of 
his immense, riches, he proposed laying out in the pur- 
chase of some land in Jamaica } whither with his two 
sons he immediately repaired. 

Lewis and Archibald, whose education had fiimish* 
ed them with resources of which no chance-could de- 
prive them, and which enabled them to live contested 
in any sphere, sympathized most sincerely in the 
afflictions of their father, and by their dutiful and un- 
remitted attention endeavoured to lighten them , but 
poverty presented not itsejf to them in a form so 
dreadful 5 they were willing and able to svipport them- 
selves by active industry, and they possessed sufficient 
resolution to make their wishes subservient to their 
power of gratifying them. 

On their arrival in the West-Indies, they remained 
for a few. days at a friend of Mr. Jeffries, and then 
repaired to their own dwelling. This was small, and 
had been built, not for purposes of luxury, but from 
motives of convenience -,. it was sweetly situated, and 
presented to the eye the most beautiful and romantic 
scenery that can be imagined. 

It is impossible to describe the sensations which the 
beautifully picturesque views of Jamaica occasioned in 
Lewis and Archibald, for their father was too much 
absorbed in sorrow, to be sensible of such pleasures. 
They ascended a neighbouring hill to contemplate at 
leisure the lovely scene. From this eminence they be- 
held rivers winding in ^ majestic course along the rich 
plain, and in some places skirted by woods decked 
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-with perpetual verdure. There rich savannahs open- 
ed to distant scenes, where the foot of European had 
seldom trod. Every thing which could please the eye, 
all tliat could satiate avarice, and gratify luxury, were 
here combined ! But, ah ! dreadSil were the means 
by which the latter were accomplished. Here poor 
toiling wretches dragged on a miserable existence, to 
contribute to the artificial wants of others ; and while 
plenty smiled around them, they were obliged to sa- 
tisfy the cravings of hunger with a piece of dried fish, 
their common and scanty fare ! 

In the generous, the humane, the well-formed 
minds of Lewis and Archibald, such an abuse of power 
could create no other sensations than detestation of 
the oppressor, and pity for the oppressed -, and they 
resolved, if Providence should so far prosper their in- 
dustry as to place them in a higher station, their de- 
pendents should sweeten the bread of labour with the 
tmiles of freedom. 

They were soon employed in cultivating the little 
ground their father possessed, and this, so far from 
considering as a degradation, was the source of their 
highest pleasures: they were giving the strongest 
proofe of filial afiection, they were returning some 
part of the debt they had contracted with their late 
munificent father. 

In a country so boui^tiful as Jamaica, the necessaries 
of life were easily procured 5 but Lewis and his bro- 
ther sought for their father those luxuries to which he 
was still but too much attached. 

Their little plantation flourished beyond their most 
sanguine expectations, and bestowed an ample reward 
on their pious industry. The next year they increased 
their quantity of land, and had again the most abun- 
dant crops. They now found it necessary to employ 
more servants, but slavery contaminated not their la- 
bours. The generous youths gave them emancipa- 
tion, and then hired them, leaving them so far masters 
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of themselves, as to be able to leave their aituation 
whenever it became unpleasant. 

In the course of twenty years, by their industry, 
upright integrity, and the blessing of heaven, they ac» 
quired a very large fortune, and now, with their fa- 
ther, returned to England. There they lived, not to 
squander, but to enjoy their wealth ; to taste tjie only 
real delight wealth can impart, that of assisting the 
needy, aud comforting the aiflicted. 

Mr; Jefiries lived not long after his return to Eng* 
land, and on his death-bed, calling his sons and friends 
around him, he spoke to them thus : " Twenty yean 
have I been supported by the industry of my sons j 
who have much more than repaid, whatever they may 
have received from me. They have been resigned in 
adversity, cheerful in the midst of affliction, have pa- 
tiently borne with all my infirmities, and have been 
the unshaken propsf of my old age. Heaven has look- 
ed upoa them with its most favouring eye, and has 
amply rewarded their exemplary virtue. May their 
sons deserve, and receive from them such praises as, 
even now, it is my delight to bestow ! In the midst of 
plenty, even when fortune smiled upon me, I never 
experienced half the real pleasure th^ wo*th of my 
children has imparted to my heart. Oh, deserving 
objects of my fondest affection, receive my blessing j 
accept all the gratitude a parent can bestow !'* Here 
he ceased, the shades of death closed his eyes, and he 
9unk to eternal repose. 

As soon as Lewis and Archibald had paid the last 
duties to their father, they hastened to Mr. Briant, 
whom tliey considered as a second parent, to testify 
to him that gratitude which warmed their bosoms. It 
was to him they owed the early culture of theic 
hearts j it was he who had first led them to the paths 
of virtue, and taught them those useful exercises j 
whicK aa they are conducive to the support of man, 
no one ought to be ashamed to perform. The muta« 
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bility of human affairs may convince uff, that he who 
is born to riches is not always secure of their posses- 
sion. Some unlooked-for storm may blast his fairest 
prospects j some unexpected misfortune destroy his 
dearest hopes. How helpless, how contemptible is 
the state of that man, who is bereaved of pleasures 
whose loss he has not fortitude to support, nor know- 
ledge sufficient to regain ! Ignorant of every thing 
useful, of every thing which makes the real boast of 
man, he sinks to the grave unpitied and unlamented. 
But, on the contrary, what can misfortune take from 
those, who, like Lewis and Archibald, are capable of 
supporting themselves under every adversity j who are 
not influenced by that false shame which disdains 
what is useful, because it is menial. Poverty can take 
but little from those who are temperate and indus- 
trious. Heaven seldom fails to reward the labours of 
virtue, and its blessing is more peculiarly promised id 
those, who, in all trials, pursue the road of integrity 
and honour. 



DISSOLUTION OF A PARENT. 

A DOMESTIC SCENE. 

Mrs, Hunter. 

MY father took his seat near my mother, and my 
sist^ Penelope placed herself upon his knee. — 
" We only want our Reginald here," observed my 
invalid mother, taking his hand ; but to-morrow 
morning, I hope, he will be with us." — " He must 
have received my letter," answered my &ther j *' I 
expect him every hour."—'' Nothing will prevent it," 
replied my mother, faintly flushing, *' unless he is un- 
fortunately absent from Oxford." My father made no 
ftQswer, but sighed deeply. I rose and opened the 
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ioor. ^^ Tliat is not amiss, my dear child/ said my 
mother to me^ '^ the room is too close." Then ad- 
dressing herself to my sister Penelope, she said, '' I 
see your brother has not cured you of the spirit of 
monopolizing ; you still keep, possession of your fa- 
ther's knee, or the little parlour as you used to call 
it."—" Oh ! there is plenty of room for my dear 
Gilbert,** cried she, nestling closer to hipa; *^See! 
here is more than half: Is there not, papa?" The 
suddenness of the question; the tender moment; and, 
it may be a recollection from conscience, that an un- 
offending, but neglected, child then stood before him 
as a suppliant for nearly a first embrace, appeared to 
have confounded my father. He coloured 3 but hold- 
ing out his hand to me, said, " You are now too old, 
Gilbert, for a seat in my little parlour ; . but not so for 
one in my bosom.*' He drew me towards him, and 
Pissing my face to his own^ with emotion, said, 
" God bless you, my poor boy !'* 

Awakened sensibility gave to this unexpected bene- 
diction the tone of relenting nature. Compassion 
vibrated on his heart ; and his melting eyes indicated 
the passing thought of tender sorrow. It struck on^my 
mother's feeble frame like an electric shock; for a 
moment her pale countenance was sufiused with the 
fleeting hue of healtli j « her languid eyes beamed with 
animation and joy ; and, suddenly half-raising herself, 
she, with trembling eagerness, said, ^' Oh ! let mc 
hear the^e blessed words again, and I die happy ! 
Once more bless your poor Gilbert ! Once more let 
me behold him in his father's embrace ! Bless your 
son, my Gilbert,^* added she, with inconceivable 
agitation and energy ; '* receive your Pehelope*s last 
test of faith, of truth, and your future comfort !" 

^' May heaven refuse to hear me in my hour of 
need;*' answered my father, bursting into agonizing 
tears ; '^ may I be cut off for ever when I refuse to 
Ijive him the. blessing which' be has never forfeited. 
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and which you crave for him !— Grod bless you, my 
son!" continued he, straining me to his agitated bo- 
som 5 ** God for ever bless you, for the sake of that 
angel who bore you. Oh ! implore him, with me, to 
preserve that life in which is centred dl our earthly 
happiness!" 

It is enough," faintly murmured my mother, sinking 
^n her pillows. *' God of my salvation ! I am—" 
Her eyes closed ; her lips still moved ; a convulsive 
•igh escaped 5 and her pure spirit left, without a pang^ 
its fragile, tliough^ even in death, beaute6us prison. 



AN ALLEGORICAL DREAM. 
Franklin, 

IN a dream I thought myself in a solitary temple. 
I saVir a kind of phantom coming towards me; 
but as he drew near, his form expanded, and he be- 
came more than human 5 his robe hung majestically 
down to his feet ; six wings, whiter than snow, whose 
extremities were edged with gold, covered a part of 
his body : then I saw him quit his material S|j|)stance, 
which he had put on to avoid terrifying me ; his body 
was of all the colours in the rainbow. He took me 
by the hair, and I was sensible I was travelling in the 
aethereal plains without any dread, with the rapidity of 
an arrow sent from a bow, drawn by a supple and 
nei-vous arm. A thousand glowing xjrbs rolled be^jeath 
me : but I could only cast a rapid glance on all tH^e 
globes distinguished by "the striking colours with which 
they were diversified. I now suddenly perceived so 
beautiful, ' so flourishing, so fertile a country, that I 
conceived a strong desire to alight upon ft. My wishes 
were instantly gratified j I felt myself gently landed 
on its surface^ where I was surrounded by a balmy at- 
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mosphere. I fovind myself reposed at the dawn, 
upon the soft verdant grass. I stretched out my arms, 
in token of gratitude to my celestial guide, who point- 
ed to a resplendent sun, towards which swiftly rising, 
he disappeared in the luminous body. 

I arose, and imagined myself to be transported 
to the garden of Eden. Every thing inspired my 
soul with soft tranquillity. The most profound 
peace covered tliis new globe 5 nature was herp 
ravishing and incorruptible, and a delicious freshness 
expanded my sense to ecstacy j a sweet odour accom- 
panied the air I breathed 3 my heart, which beat with 
an unusual power, was immerged in a sea of rapture ; 
while pleasure, like a pure and immortal light, pene- 
trated the inmost recesses of my soul. 

The inhabitants of this happy country came to meet 
me; and after saluting me they took me by tlie hand. 
Their noble countenances inspired confidence and re- 
spect ', innocence and happiness were depicted in their 
looks ; they often lifted their eyes towards heaven, and 
as often uttered a name which I afterwards knew to 
be that of the Eternal, while their cheeks were mois- 
tened with tears 9f gratitude. 

I experienced great emotion while I conversed with 
these sublime beings. They poured out their hearts 
with the -most sincere tenderness 3 and the voice of 
reason, most majestic, and no less melting, was at the 
same time conveyed to my enraptured ear. 

I soon perceived this abode was totally different 
from that which I had left. A divine impulse made 
me fly into their arms ; — I bowed my knees to them ; 
but being raised up in the most endearing manner, I 
was pressed to the bosoms that inclosed such excel- 
lent hearts, and I conceived a presentiment of celes- 
tial amity, of that amity which united tlieir souls, and 
formed the greatest portion of their felicity. 

Thp angel of darkness, with all his artifice, was 
never able- to discover the entrance into this world ! — 
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notMV'itlistanding his ever-watchiiil malice, he never 
found out the means to spread his poisoa over this 
happy globe. Anger, envy, and pride, were there 
unknown 3 the happiness of one appeared the happi- 
ness of all ! an ecstatic transport incessantly elevating 
their souls at the sight of the magnificent and boun- 
tiful hand that collected over their heads the most 
..astonishing prodigies of the creation. 

The lovely morning, with her humid safiron wings, 
distilled the pearly dew from the shrubs and flowers, 
and the lays of the rising sun multiplied the most en- 
chanting colours, when I perceived a wood embellish- 
ed by the opening dawn. 

The youth of both sexe« there sent forth hynms of 
adoration towards heaven 3 and were filled at the same 
time with the grandeur and majesty of God, which 
rolled almost visibly, over their heads; for in this 
world of innocence, he vouchsafed to manifest himself 
by means unknown to our weak understandings. All 
things announced his august presence, the serenity of 
the air, the dyes of the flowers, the brilliancy of the 
insects, a kind oif universal sensibility spread over all 
beings, and which vivified bodies that seemed the least 
susceptible of it, every thing bore the appearance of 
sentiment 3 and the birds stopped in the .midst of their 
flight, as if attentive to the aflecting modulations of 
tlieir voices. But no pencil can express the ravishing 
countenances of the young beauties, whose bosoms 
breatlied love. Who can describe that love of which 
we have not any idea, tliat love for which we have no 
name, that love, the lot of pure intelligent beings, 
divine love, which they only can conceive and feelj 
the tongue of man, incapable, must be silent ! — ^The 
remembrance of this enchanting place suspends at this 
moment all the faculties of my soul. 

The sun was rising — the pencil falls from mfrhand. 
O Thomson, never did thy muse view such a sun ! — 
What a world, aiid what magnificent order ! I trod, 
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with regret, on the flowery plants, endued, like that 
we call sensitive, with a quick and lively feeling j they 
bent under my foot, only to rise with more brilliancy : 
the fruit gently dropped, > on the first touch from the 
complying branch, and had scarcely gratified the pa- 
late when the delicious sensation of its juices was 
felt glowing* in every vein ; the eye, more piercing, 
sparkled with uncommon lustre; the ear was more 
lively; the heart, which expanded itself over all na- 
ture, seemed to possess and enjoy its fertile extent : 
the universal enjoyment did not disturb any individual ; 
for union multiplied their delights, and they esteemed 
. themselves less happy in their own fruition than in tlie 
happiness of others. This sun did not resemble the 
comparative paleness and weakness which illuminates 
our gloomy terrestrial prison -j yet the eye could bear 
to gaze on it„ and, in a manner, plunge itself in a 
kind of ecstacy in its mild and pm'e light j it enlivened 
at once the sight and the understanding, and even 
penetrated the soul. The bodies of those fortunate 
persons became, as it were, transparent ; while each 
read in his brother's heart the sentiments of affability 
and tenderness witli which himself was affected. 

There darted from the leaves of all the shrubs that 
the planet enlightened, a luminous matter, which re- 
sembled, at a distance, all the colours of the rainbow ; 
its orb, which was never eclipsed, was crowned with 
such sparkling rays that the daring prism of Newton 
could not divide. When this planet set, six brilliant 
moons floated in the atmosphere 5 their progression iil 
different orbits, each night formed a new exhibition: 
The multitude of stars, which seem to us as if scatter- 
ed by chance, were here seen in their true point of 
view, and the order of the universe appeared in all its 
pomp and splendour. 

In ^his happy country, when a man gave way to 
sleep, his body, which had none of the properties of 
terrestrial elements^ gave no opposition to the soul^ but 
02 
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contemplated in a vision, bordering on reality, the 
lucid region, the throne of the Eternal, to which it 
was soon to be elevated. Men awaked from alight 
ilumber without perturbation or uneasiness ; enjoying 
futurity by a forcible sentiment of immortality, being 
intoxicated with the image of an approaching felicity, 
exceeding that which they already enjojfed. Grie^ 
the fatal result of the imperfect sensibility of our rude 
frames, was unknown to these innocent men ; a light 
sensation warned tliera of the objects tliat could hurt 
them : and nature removed them from the danger, as 
a tender mother W9uld gently draw her child by the 
hand from a pitfall. I breathed more freely in this 
habitation of joy and concord ; my existence, became 
most valuable to me ; but in proportion as the charms 
which surrounded me were lively, tlie greater was wy 
sorrow when my ideas returned to the globe I had 
quitted. All the calamities of the human race united, 
" as in one point, to overwhelm my heart, and I ex-r 
claimed piteously — " Alas ! the world I inhabited, 
formerly resembled yours ; but, peace, innocence, and 
chaste pleasiires, soon vanished. — Why was I not born 
among you ? what a contrast ! the earth that was my 
sorrowful abode is incessantly filled with tears and 
sighs ; there the smaller number oppress the greater; 
the demon of property infects what he touches, and 
what he covets. Gold is there a god, and they sacri- 
fice on his altar, love, humanity, and the most valua- 
ble virtues. Shudder, you that hear me ! the greatest 
enemy that man has is man -, his chiefs are his tyrants; 
they make all things bend under the yoke of their 
pride or their caprice 3 the chains of oppression are in 
a manner extended from pole to pole 3 a monster who 
assumes the mask of glory, makes lawful whatever is 
most horrible, violence and murder. Since the fatal 
invention of an inflammable powder, no mortal can 
^ay, to-morrow I shall repose in peace 5— to-morrow 
the arm of despotism will not crush my head; — to- 
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morrow dreadful sorrow will not depress my soul ;— - 
■ to-morrow the wailings of an useless despair, proceed- 
ing from a distressed heart, will not escape my lips, 
and tyranny bury me alive as in a stone coffin ! Oh, 
my brethren ! weep, Weep over us ! We are not only 
surrounded with chains and executioners, but are 
moreover dependent on the seasons', the elements, and 
the meanest insects. All nature rebels against us; 
and even if we subdue her, she makes us pay dearly 
for the benefits our labour forces from her. The bread 
we eat is earned by our -tears and the sweat of our 
brow 5 then greedy men come and plunder us, to 
squander it on their idle favourites. Weep, weep 
with me, my brethren! hatred pursues us; revenge 
sharpens its poniard in the dark ; calumny brands us, 
and even deprives us of the power of making our de- 
fence ; the object of tenderness betrays our confi- 
dence, and forces us to curse this otherwise consolatary 
scJitiment.- We must live in the midst of all the 
strokes of wickedness, error, pride, and folly." 
■ Whilst my heart gave a free course to my com- 
plaints, I saw a band of shining seraphs descending 
from, heaven ; on which shouts of joy were imme- 
diately sent fortli from the whole race of these for- 
tunate beings. As I gazed with astonishment, I was 
accosted by an old man, who. said, '^ Farewell, my 
friend ; the moment •of our death draws near ; or 
rather, that of a new life. The ministers of the God 
of clemency are come to take us away from this 
earth ; we are going to dwell in a world of still greater 
perfection." 

'* Why, father," said I, " are you then strangers to 
the agonies of death, the anguish, the pain, the dread, 
which accompany us in our last moments ?" " Yes, 
my child," he^ replied, " these angels of the Highest 
come at stated periods, and carry us all away, opening 
to us the road to a new world, of which we have an 
idea by the undoubted conviction of the unlimited 
a3 
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bounty and magnificence of the Creator.'* A cheerful 
• glow was immediately spread over their countenaoces ; 
their brows already seemed crowned with immortal 
splendor ; they sprang lightly from the earth in my 
sights I prest the 'sacred hand of each for the. last 
time, while with a smile they held out the other to 
the seraph, who had spread his wings to carry them to 
heaven. They -ascended all at once> like a flock of 
, beautiful swans, that, taking flight, r^e tl^ene^elves^ 
with majestic rapidity, over the tops of our highest 
palaces. I gazed with sadness j my eye followed 
tliem in tlie air, until their venerable heads were lost 
in the silver clouds, and I remained alone on this 
magnificent deserted land. I perceived I wcas not yet 
fitted to dwell in it, and wished to return to this un- 
fortunate world of expiation : thus the animal escaped 
from his keeper returns, following the track of his 
chain, witli a mild aspect, and enters his prison. 

Awaking, the illusion was dispelled, which it is ^- 
yond the power of my weak tongue or pen to describe 
in its full splendor -, but this illusion I shall for ever 
cherish : and, supported by the foundation of hope, I 
will preserve it till deatli in the inmost recesses of my 
soul. 



ON HAPPINESS OF TEMPER. 
Goldsmith. 

WHEN I reflect on the unambitious retirement 
in which I passed the earlier part of my life 
in the country, I cannot avoid feeling some pain in 
thinking that those happy days are never to return. "" In 
that retreat all nature seemed capable of affording 
pleasure j I then made no* refinements on happiness, 
but could be pleased witli the most awkwdrd efforts 
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of rustic mirth : thought cross-purposes the highest 
stretch of human wit ^ and questions and commands 
the naost rational way of spending the evening. Happy 
could so charming an illusion still continue ! I find 
that age and knowledge only contribute to sour our 
dispositions. My present enjoyments may be more re* 
iined> but they are infinitely less pleasmg. The plea- 
sure the best actor gives, can no way compare to that 
I have received from a country wag who imitated a 
quaker*s sertSon^: The music of the finest singer is 
dissonance to what I felt when our old dairy-maid 
sung me into tears with Johnny * Armstrong's Last 
G^ood Night, or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. 

Wri^rs of every age have endeavoured to shew, 
.that pleasure is in us, and not in tlie objects offered 
^ for our amusement. If the soul be happily disposed, 
ev^ry thing becomes capable of afibrding entertain- 
ment 5 and distress will almost want a na^ne. Every 
occurrence passes in review like the figures of a pro- 
cession; some may be awkward, others ill-dressed 5 
bat none but a fool is for this enraged with the master 
of the ceremonies. 

I remember to have once seen a slave in a fortifi- 
cation in Flanders, who appeared no way touched with 
his situation. He was maimed, deformed, and chain- 
ed ; obliged to toil from the appearance of day till 
night-fall, and condemned to this for life -, yet, with 
all these circumstances of apparent wretchedness, he 
sung, would have danced but that he wanted a leg, 
and appeared the merriest, happiest man of all the 
garrison. What a practical philosopher was here ! an 
happy constitution supplied philosophy j and, though 
seemingly destitute of wisdom, he was really wise. 
No reading or study had contributed to disenchant 
the fairy-land around him. Every thing furnished 
him with an opprtunity of mirth; and, though some 
thought him from his insensibility a fool, he was such 
xa. idiot as philosophers should wish to imitate ; for all 
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by is on]y forcing the trade of happiness^ when 
^atifre seems to deny the means. 

They who, like onr slave, can place themselves on 
that side of the world in Vhich every thing appears in 
a pleasing light, will find something in every occur- 
rence to excite their good humour. The most cala- 
mitous events, either to themselves or others, can 
bring no new affliction j the whole world is to them a 
theatre, on which comedies only are acted. All the 
bustle of heroism, or the rants of ambition, serve only 
to heighten the absurdity of the scene, and make the 
humour more poignant They feel, in short, as little 
anguish at their own distress or the complaints of 
others, as, the undertaker, though dressed in black, 
feels sorrow at a funeral. 

Of all the men I ever read of, the famous Cardinal 
de Retz possessed this happiness of temper in the 
highest degree. As he was a man of gallantry, and 
despised all that wore the pedantic appearance of phi- 
losophy, wherever pleasure was to be sold, he was 
generally foremost to raise the auction. Being an uni- 
versal admirer of the fair sex, when he found one lady 
cruel, he generally fell in love with another, from 
whom he expected a more favourable reception : if 
she too rejected his addresses, he never thought of re- 
tiring into deserts, or pining in hopeless^ distress. He 
persuaded himself, that, instead of loving the lady, he 
only fancied that he had loved her, and so all was well 
again. When fortune wore her angriest look, he at 
last fell into the power of his most deadly enemy. 
Cardinal Mazarine, (being confined a close prisoner in 
the castle of Valenciennes), he never attempted to 
support his distress by wisdom or philosophy, for he 
pretended to neither. He only laughed at himself and 
his persecutof, and seemed infinitely pleased at his new 
situation. In this mansion of distress, though secluded 
from his friends, though denied all the amusements, 
and even the conveniences, of life, he still retained his 
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good-humour 5 laughed at all the little 'spite of hid 
enemies ; and carried the jest so far, as to be reveng- 
ed, by writing the life of his gaoler. 

All that the wisdom of the proud can teach, is to be 
stubborn or sullen under misfortunes. The Cardinal's 
example will instruct us to be merry in circumrtances 
of the highest affliction. It matters not whether our 
good-humour be construed by others into insensibility> 
or even ideotismj it is happiness to ourselves, and 
none but a fool would measure his satisfaction by what 
the world thinks of it : for my own part I never pass 
by one of our prisons for debt, that I do not envy that 
felicity which is still going forward, among those 
people, who forget the cares of the world by being 
shut out from its ambition. 

The happiest silly fellow I ever knew, was of the 
number of those good-natured creatures that are said 
to do no harm to any but themselves. Whenever he 
fell into any misery, he usually called it seeing life. 
If his head was broke by a chairman, or his pocket 
picked by a sharper, he comforted himself by imitating 
the Hibernian dialect of the one, or the niore fashion- 
able cant of the other. Nothing came amiss to him. 
His inattention to naoney- matters had incensed his 
father to such a degree, that all intercession of friends 
in his favour was fruitless. The old gentleman was on 
his death-bed. The whole family, and Dick among 
the number, gathered around him. ^' I leave my 
second son Andrew,*' said the expiring miser, " my 
whole estate, and desire him to be frugal." Andrew, 
in a sorrowful tone, as is usual on these occasions, 
prayed Heaven to prolong his life and health to enjoy 
it himself. '' I recommend Simon, my third son, 
to the care of his elder brother, and lea^e him beside 
fi)ur thousand pounds." " Ah ! father," cried Simon, 
(in great affliction to be sure), '* may Heaven give 
you life and health to enjoy it yourself." At last, 
turning to poor Dick^ *' As for you, you have always 
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been a sad dog 5 you'll never come to good 5 you'll 
never be rich ; 1*11 leave you a shilling to buy an 
lialter." '* Ah ! father," cries Dick^ without any 
emotion, '* may Heaven give you life and health to 
enjoy it yourself." This was all the trouble the loss of 
fortune gave this thoughtless imprudent creature. 
However, the tenderness of an uncle recompensed the 
neglect of a father; and my friend is now not only ex- 
cessively good-humoured, but competently rich 

Yes, let the world cry out at a bankrupt who appears 
at a ball ; at an author who laughs at the public which 
pronounces him a dunce : at a general who smiles at 
the reproach of the vulgar, or the lady who keeps her 
good-humour in spite of scandal ; but such is the 
wisest behaviour that any of us can possibly assume ; 
it is certainly a belter way to oppose calamity by dissi- 
pation, than to take up the arms of reason or reso- 
lution to oppose it: by the first method, we forget 
our miseries j by the last, we only conceal them from 
others : by struggling with misfortunes, we are sure to 
receive some wounds in the conflict, but a sure method 
to eome off victorious, is by running away. 



THE BEAUTJES OF CREATION, 
Hervof, 

THE earth is assigned us for a dwelling.*— The 
skies are stretched over us like a magnificent 
canopy, dyed in the purest azure, and beautified now 
with pictures of floating silver, now with colourings of 
reflected crimson. — ^The grass is spread under us, as a 
spacious carpet^ wove with silken threads of green, 
and damasked with flowers of every hue. — ^The sun^ 
MJ^ a golden lamp, is hung out in the etl^ereal vault j 
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and pours his effiilgence all the day to lighten ouar 
paths.— When night approaches, the moon takes up 
the friendly office, and the star^are kindled in twink- 
ling myriads, to cheer the darkness with their milder 
lustre, not to disturb our repose by too intense a glare. 
—The clouds, besides the rich paintings they hang 
around the heavens, act the part of a shifting screen, 
and defend us, by their seasonable interposition, from 
the scorching beams of summer. May we not also re- 
gard them, .as the great watering pots of the globe } 
which, wafted on the wings of the wind, dispense their 
moisture evenly through the universal garden -, and 
fructify, with their showers, whatever our hand plants. 
The fields are our exhaustless granary. — ^The ocean is 
our vast reservoir.— The animals spend their strength, 
to dispatch our business, resign their clothing to re« 
plenish our wardrobe, and surrender their very lives 
to provide for our tables. — In short, every element is 
a store-house of conveniences ; every season brings us 
the choicest productions ; all nature is our caterer.— 
And which is a most endearing recommendation of 
these favours, they are all as lovely as they are usefril. 
You observe nothing mean or inelegant All is clad 
in beauty*s fairest robe, and regulated by proportion's 
nicest rule. The whole scene exhibits a fund of plea- , 
sures to the imagination, at the same time, that it 
more thap supplies all our wants. ^ 



A DESCRIPTION OF SUNSET. 
Idem^ 

THE sun has almost finished his daily race, and 
hastens to the goal. He descends lower and 
lower, till his chariot-wheels seem to hover on the ut- 
most verge of the sky. What is somewhat remark- 
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able, the orb of light> upon the point of setting, growf 
considerably broader. The shadows of objects, just 
before they become |;>Iended in undistinguishable dark- 
ness, are exceedingly lengthened. — Like blessings, 
little prized, while possessed ; but highly esteemed, 
the very instant they are preparing for their flight; 
bitterly regretted when once they are gone, and to be 
seen no more. ' 

The radiant globe is, now, half-immersed beneath 
the dusky earth. Or, as the ancient poets speak, is 
shooting into the ocean, and sinks in the western sea. 
And could I view the sea at this juncture, it would 
yield a most amusing and curious spectacle. The rays, 
striking horizontally on the liquid element, give it the 
appearance of floating glass ; or reflected in many a 
diflerent direction, form a beautiful multiplicity of co- 
lours. — ^A stranger, as he walks along the sandy beach, 
and, lost in pensive attention, listens to the murmur- 
ingB of the restless flood, is agreeably alarmed by the 
gay decorations of its surface. With entertainment, 
and with wonder, he sees the curling waves here glis- 
tering with white, there glowing with purple j Ip one 
place, wearing an azure tincture, in another, glancing 
a cast of undulating green 3 in the whole, exhibiting a 
piece of fluid scenery, that may vie with yonder pencil 
tapestries, though wrought in the loom^ and tinged 
with the dyes of heaven. 



APPEARANCE OF NATURE AFTER SUNSET. 
Idem. 

THE great luminary is sunk beneath the horizon, 
and totally disappears. The whole face of the 
ground is overspread with shades, or with, what one of 
the finest painters of nature calls, a dun obscurity. 
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Only a few very superior eminences are tipt with' 
strean^ing silver. The tops of groves, and lofty towers, 
catch the last smiles of day, are still irradiated by tlie 
departing beams. — ^But O ! how transient is the dis- 
tinction ! how momentaiy the gift ! like all the bles- 
sings, which mcM-tals enjoy here below, it is gone, 
almost as soon as granted. See ! how languishingly it 
trembles on the leafy spire ; and glimmers, with a 
dying faintness, on the mountain's brow. The little 
vivacity that remains,'! decays every moment. It can 
no longer hold its station. While I speak it expires ; 
and resigns the world to the gradual approaches of 
night. 

Every object, a little while ago, glared with light -, 
but now, all appears under a more qualified lustre. 
The animals harmonize with the insensible creation ; 
and what was ]gay in those, as well as glittering in 
this, gives place to an universal gravity. In the mea- 
dows, all was jocund and sportive 5 but now the 
gamesome lambs are grown weary of their frolicks, 
and the tired shepherd has imposed silence on his 
pipe. In the branches, all was sprightliness and song ; 
but now the lively green is wrapt in the descending 
glooms, and no tuneful airs are heard, only the 
plaintive stock-dove^ cooing mournfully through the 
grove. 



THE GARDEN OF HOPE. 

Johnson, 

f 11 HHERE is no temper so generally indulged as 
11 hope 3 other passions operate by starts on par- 
ticular occasions, or in certain parts of life 5 but hope 
begins with the first power of comparing our actual 
witlx our possible state^ and attends ustlirough every 

R 
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stage and period, always urging us forward to new ac- 
quisitions, and holding out some distant blessing to our 
view, proniising us either relief from pain, or increase 
of happiness. ^^• 

Hope is necessary in every condition. The miseries 
of poverty, of sickness, of captivity, would, without 
this comfort, be unsupportable 5 nor does it appear 
that the happiest lot of terrestrial existence can set us 
above the want of this general blessing 3 or that life^ 
when the gifts of nature and of fortune are accumu- 
lated upon it, would not still be wretched, were it not 
elevated and delighted by the expectation of some new 
possession, of some enjoyment yet behind, by which 
the wish shall be at last satisfied, and the heart filled 
up to its utmost extent. 

Hope is, indeed, veiy fallacious, and promises what 
it seldom gives j but its promises are more valuable 
than the gifts of fortune, and it seldom frustrates us 
«rithout assuring us of recompensing the delay by a 
greater bounty. 

I was musing on this strange inclination^ which 
every man feels to deceive himself, and considering 
the advantages and dangers proceeding from this gay 

f'ospect of tuturity, when, falling asleep, on a sudden 
found myself placed in a garden, of which my sight 
eould descry no limits. Every scene about me was 
gay and gladsome, light with sunshine, and fragrant 
wdth perfumes 5 the ground was painted with all the 
variety of spring, and all the choir of nature was sing- 
ing in tlie groves. When I had recovered from the 
iirst raptures, with which the confusion of pleasure 
had for a time entranced me, I began to take a par- 
ticular and deliberate view of this delightful region. I 
then perceived tliat I had yet higher gratifications to 
expect, and tliat, at a small distance from me, tliere 
were brighter flowers, clearer fountains, and more 
lofty groves, where the birds, which I yet heard but 
fidatlyj' were exerting all their power of melody. ' The 
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trees about me were beautiful with verdure, and fra- 
grant with blossoms j but I was tempted to leave them 
by the sight of ripe fruits, which seemed to hang only 
to be plucked. I therefore wdlked hastily forwards, 
but found, as I proceeded, that the colours of the field 
feded at my approach, the fruit feU before I reached 
it, the birds flew still singing before me, and though 
I pressed onward with great celerity, I was still in 
sight of pleasures of which I could not yet gain the 
possession, and which seemed to mock my diligence, 
and to retire as I advanced. 

Though I was confounded with so many alternations 
of joy aid grief, I yet persisted to go forward, in hopes 
that these fugitive delights would in time be over- 
taken. At length I saw an innumerable multitude of 
every age and sex, who seemed all to partake of some 
general felicity -, for every cheek was flushed with con- 
fidence, and every eye sparkled with eagerness : yet 
each appeared to have some particular and secret plea- 
sure, and very few were willing to communicate their 
intentions, or extend iheir concern beyond themselves. 
Most of tliera seemed, by the rapidity of their motion, 
too busy to gratify th& curiosity of a stranger, and 
therefore I was content for a while to gaze upon them, 
without interrupting them with troublesome enquiries. 
At last. I observed one man worn with time, and 
unable to struggle in the crowd ; and therefore, sup- 
posing him more at leisure, I began to accost him : 
but he turned from me with anger, and told me he 
must not be disturbed, for the great hour of projec- 
tion was now come, when Mercury should lose his 
wings, and slavery should no longer dig the mine for 
gold. 

I left him, and attempted another, whose softness 
of mien, ^nd easy movement, gave me reason to hope 
for a more agreeable receptioA : but he told me, with 
a low bow, that nothing would make him more happy 
than an Opportunity of serving me, which he could 
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not now want, for a place which he had been twenty- 
years soliciting would be soon vacant. From him I 
had recourse to the next, » who was departing in haste 
to take possession of the estate of an uncle, who by 
the course of nature could not live Jong. He that fol- 
lowed was preparing to dive for treasure in a new- 
invented bell j and another was on the point of disco- 
vering the longitude. 

Being thus rejected wheresoever I applied myself 
for information, I began to imagine it best to desist 
from enquiry, and try what my own observation would 
discover : but seeing a young man, gay and thought- 
less, I resolved upon one more experiment, and was 
informed that I was in the garden of Hope, the 
daughter of Desire, ^nd that all those whom I saw thus 
tumultuously bustling round me, were incited by the 
promises of Hope, and hastening to seize the gifts 
which she held in her hand. 

I turned my sight upward, and saw a goddess in 
tlie bloom of youth, sitting on a throne : around her 
lay all the gifts of fortune, and all the blessings of life 
were spread abroad to view 5 she had a perpetual 
gaiety of aspect, and every one imagined that her 
smile, which was impartial and general, was directed 
to himself, and triumphed in his own superiority to 
others, who had conceived the same confidence from 
the same mistake. 

I then mounted an eminence, from which I had a 
more extensive view of the whole place, and could 
with less perplexity consider the different conduct of 
the crowds that filled it. From this station I observed, 
that the entrance into the garden of Hope was by two 
gates, one of which was kept by Reason, and the 
other by Fancy. Reason was surly and scrupulous, 
and seldom turned the key without many interroga- 
tories and long hesitaticJn 5 but Fancy was a kind and 
gentle portress, she held her gate wide open, and 
^welcomed all equally to the district under her super- 
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those who either feared the examination of Reason^ or 
had been rejected by her. 

From the gate of Reason there was a way to the 
throne of Hope, by a- craggy, slippery, and winding 
path, called the Streight rf difficulty, which those 
who entered with the permission of the guard endea- 
voured to climb. But though they surveyed the way 
very cheerfiilly before they began to rise, and marked 
out the several stages of their progress, they commonly 
found unexpected obstacles, and were obliged to fre- 
quently stop on the sudden, where they imagined the 
way plain and even. A thousand intricacies embar- 
rassed them, a thousand slips threw them back, and a 
thousand pitfalls impeded their advance. So for- 
midable were the dangers, and so frequent the mis- 
carriages, that many returned from the first attempt, 
and many fainted in the midst of the way, and only a 
very small number were led up to the summit of 
Hope, by the hand of Fortitude. Of these few the 
greater part, when they had obtained tlie gift which 
Hope had promised them, regretted the labour which 
it cost, and felt in their success the regret of disap- 
pointment \ the rest retired with their prize, and were 
led by Wisdom to the bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could 
find no way to the seat of Hope ; but though she sat 
full in view, and held out her gifts with an air of in- 
vitation, which filled every heart with rapture, the 
mountain was, on that side inaccessibly steep, but so 
channelled* and shaded, that none perceived the im- 
possibility of ascending it, but each imagined himself 
to have found a way to which the rest were strangers. 
Many expedients were indeed tried by this industrious 
tribe, of whom some were making themselves wings, 
which others were contriving to actuate by the per- 
petual motion. But with all their labour, and all 
their artifices, they never rose above the ground, or 
r3 
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quickly fell back, nor ever approached the throne of 
Hope, but continued still to gaze at a distance, and 
laughed at the slow progress of those whom they saw 
toiling in the Strdght rf Difficulty, 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when^ they had 
entered the garden, without making, like the rest, an 
attempt to climb the mountain, turned immediately to 
the vale of Idleness^ a calm and undisturbed retire- 
ment, from whence they could always have Hope in 
-prospect, and to which they pleased themselves with 
believing that she intended speedily to descend. These 
■were indeed scorned by all die rest ; but they seemed 
very little affected by contempt, advice, or reproof, 
but were resolved to expect at ease the favour of the 
goddess. ' 

Among this gay race I was wandering, and found 
them ready tb answer all my questions, and willing to 
communicate their mirth : but turning round I saw 
two dreadful monsters entering the vale, one .of whom 
1 knew to be Age, and the other Want. Sport and 
revelling were now at an end, and an universal shriek 
of affright and distress burst out and awaked me. 



MODESTY REWARDED. 

Stretch. 

A CERTAIN cardinal, by the multitude of his 
generous actions, gave occasion for the world 
to call him the patron of the poor. This ecclesiastical 
prince had a constant custom, once a week, to give 
public audience^ to all indigent people, in the hall of 
his palace, and to relieve every one according to their 
various necessities, or the motions of his own good- 
ness. 
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One day, a poor widow, encouraged by the fame of 
his bounty, came into the hall of this cardinal, with 
-her only daughter, a beautiful maid, about fifteen 
years of age. When her turn came to be heard "among 
a crowd of petitioners, the cardinal, obsecving the 
marks of an extraordinary modesty in her face and 
carriage, as also in her daughter, encouraged her to teU 
her wants freely. She, blushing, and not without 
tears, thus addressed herself to him : '' My lord, I 
owe for the rent of my house five crowns, and such is 
my misfortune, that I have no way left to pay it, ex- 
cept that which wpuld break my heart, (and my laud- 
lord threatens to force me to it,) .which is, to prosti- 
tute this my only daughter, whom I have hitherto, with 
great care, educated in the principles of virtue. What 
I beg of your eminence is, that you would be pleased 
to interpose your authority, and protect us from the 
violence of this cruel man, till, by honest industry, 
we cgn procure the money for him.'* The cardinal, 
moved with admiration of the woman*s virtue and 
modest request, bade her be of good courage : then he 
immediately wrote a billet, and giving it into the wo- 
man's hand, '' Go,'* said he, '* to my steward,"and 
he shall deliver. thee five crowns to pay tliy rent." 
The widow, overjoyed, and returning the cardinal a 
thousand thanks, went directly to the steward, and 
gave him the note. When he had read it he told out 
fifty crowns. She, astonished at the circumstance, 
and not knowing what the cardinal had written, re- 
fused to take above five cVpwns, saying, she mention- 
ed no more to his eminence, and she was sure it was 
some mistake. On the other hand, the steward insist- 
ed on his master's order, not daring to call it in ques-- 
tion. But all the. arguments he could use were insuf- 
ficient to prevail on her to take any more than hve 
crowns. Wherefore, to end the controversy, he offer- 
ed to go back with her to the cardinal, and refer it to 
him. When tliey came before tliat munificent princq, 
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atid he was fully informed of the business ;- ^* It is' 
true," sfiud he, '^ I mistook in \?riting fifty crowns, 
give me the paper, and I will rectify it." Upon which 
he wrote again, saying to the woman, " So much 
modesty and virtue deserves a recompence : here I 
have ordered you five hundred crowns : what you can 
ipare of it, lay up as a dowry to give with your daugh- 
ter in marriage." 



The CHOICE at^ CRITERION of RELIGION. 
/. Moir. 

WOULD you wish, amidst the vast variety of 
religious systems in vogue, to make a distinc- 
tion, and prefer the best ? Recollect the character of 
Christ : .keep a steady eye on that universal and per- 
manent good- will to men, in which he lived, by which 
he suffered, for which he died. What now would 
you expect from a mind so purely and habitually be- 
nign ? Is it possible to suppose tliat a heart thus 
' warm and wide could harbour a narrow wish, or utter 
a partial sentiment ? Most luckily, in this point, the 
fullest satisfaction is in every man's power. Go, search 
the religion he has left, to the bottom : not in those 
artificial theories, however, which have done it the 
most essential and lasting injury ; not in tlieir manner 
who assume his name, but overlook his example, and 
who are talking for ever about the merits of his death, 
at the expence of those virtues which adorned his life ; 
not in those wild and romantic opinions, which, to 
make us Christians, would make us fools: but in 
those writings, and in those alone, which contain his 
genuine history and gospel ; and which, in the most 
peculiar and exclusive sense, are the words of eternal 
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life. Commentators are good for nothing but perplex* 
ing the head^ and repressing the ardour of the heart. 
Do you want sentiment ? so do they ; do ye want de- 
votion ? so do they j do ye want information ? so do 
they. For my own part, I never saw one in my life, 
which was not a thousand times more unintelligible 
than the text. Do read the scriptures tlien as you 
would the -LAST will of some deceased friend, in 
which you expected a large bequest} and tell me, in 
the sincerity of your soul, what you see there to cir- 
cumscribe the social affections, to quash the risings of 
benevolence, to check the generous effusions of hu- 
manity ? Littleness of mind and narrowness of tem- 
per were certainly no part of our Saviour's character j 
and he enjoins nothing which he did not himself ttni- • 
formly and minutely exemplify. Strange ! . that an in«- 
stitution, which begins and ends in benignity, should 
be prostituted to countenance the workings of malevo- 
lent passions, should produce animosities among those 
minds it was intended to unite ! But there is not a 
corruption of the human heart which has not some- 
times borrowed the garb of religion. Christianity, 
however, is not the less precious to the honest, that 
knaves and hypocrites have so long abused her : and 
let bigots and sceptics say what they will, she softens 
and enlarges the heart, warms and impregnates the 
mind of man, as certainly, and as sensibly too, as the 
sun does the earth. This criterion is as obvious as 
it is decisive. True generosity is always open, always 
acceptable, and always known. Whoever would be 
thought pious, without this genuine signature of piety) 
be his behaviour as starch, and his face as sad and 
sanctimonious as you will, mark him down for a hy- 
pocrite. But he whose bosom heaves with kindness, 
who would not -say or do a thing to hurt another for 
the world, whose ruling disposition is to be obliging 
and beneficent, (whatever system he has adopted), 
lives under the \1sible influence of true goodness* 
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Esteem bim as a brother and kinsman: the same 
spirit which lives in you lives in him: the divine 
image Js stamped on him as well as on you) and he 
copies that example which leads us all to immor- 
tality. 



PORTRAIT OF THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 
Robinson 

THE pious -man is often disdained in society by 
men of the wofld. He is often taxed with nar- 
rowness of genius and meanness of soul. He is often 
dismissed to keep company with those whom the 
world calls " good folks." But what unjust apprsusers 
of things are mankind ! How little dotli it become 
them to distribute glory ! Christian is a grand cha- 
racter ! A Christian man unites in himself what is 
most grand, either in the mind of a philosopher, or 
in the heart of a hero. The unknown steadiness of 
his soul elevates him above whatever is most grand 
in the mind of a philosopher. The philosopher flat- 
ters himself that he is arrived at this grandeur, but he 
only imagines so, it is the Cnristian who possesses it. 
He alone knows how to distinguish the true from the 
false : The Christian is the man who knows how to 
ascend heaven, to procure th6re and difiuse it up'on 
earth. It is the Chrisiian who having learnt by the 
accurate exercise of his reason^ the imperfection of his 
knowledge, and having supplied the want of perfection 
in himself, by submitting to the decisions of an in- 
fallible being, steadily resisteth all the illusions, and 
all the sophisms of error and falsehood. And as he 
possesseth and surpasseth wh(itever is most grand in 
the mind of a philosopher, so he possesseth whatever 
is fuofit grand -in the heart of a hero : That grandeua 
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•f which the worldly hero vainly imagines himself in 
possession of^^the Christian alone truly enjoys. It is 
the Christian who first forms the heroical design of 
taking the perfections of God for his model, and then 
surmounteth every obstacle that opposeth his laudable 
career. It is the Christian who hath the courage, not 
to rout an army, neither to cut a way through a squa- 
dron, nor to scale a wall, but to stem an immoral 
torrent, to free himself from the maxims of the world, 
to bear pain, and to despise shame ; and, what perhaps 
may be yet more magnanimous, and more rare, to be 
impregnable against whole armies and voluptuous at- 
tacks. It is the Christian^ then, who is the only true 
philosopher— the only real hero. 



ON BIGOTRY. 
TF. Jay. 

rjriHE readiest way in the world to tl^n heaven and 
II replenish the regions of hell, is to call in the 
epirit of bigotry. This will immediately arraign, and 
condemn, and execute, all that do^ not bow down and 
worship the image of our idolatry.* jfossessing exclu- 
sive prerogative, it rejects every other claim — *' Stand 
by, I am sounder than thou. The temple of the Lord 
—the temple of the Lord-.-the temple of the Lord are 
we !'* How many of the dead has this in tolerance 
sentenced to eternal misery, who will shine like stars 
in the kingdom of our father ; how many living cha- 
racters does it not reprobate as enemies to the cross of 
Christ, who are placing in it all their glory ! No won- 
' der if under tlie influence of this consuming zeal, we 
form lessening views of the number of the saved. / 
only am left-^yes, they are few indeed^ if none belong 
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tb them who do not bdong to your party— that do not 
see with your eyes — tliat do not believe election with 
you, or universal redemption witli you — ^that do not 
worship under a steeple with you, or iri a meeting 
with you — that are not dipped with you, or sprinkled 
with you. But hereafter we shall find, that the 
righteous were not so circumscribed, when we shall 
gee " many coming from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, to sit down 
with Abraham^ Isaac, and ^acob, in the kingdom of 
heaven." 



SIDNEY 3 OR, THE PARENTAL BEGGAR. 

A MORAL TALE. 

An(mymous. 

IT was in one of those unpleasant evenings, when 
Winter, with all his gloomy followers, visit the 
earth, and for a time seem to estrange the heart of 
man from the love of nature, that young Sidney' quit- 
ted the house of a friend ; and, through an unfrequent- 
ed valley, sought his own habitation. The pouring 
rain, and pelting (ail, beat hard on his shoulders; 
while the boisterous wings of Boreas directed the ele- 
mentary storm with redoubled rage against the solitary 
traveller. He had buttoned his great coat around his 
body; and, witli a cheerful mind, occasioned by a 
good conscience, proceeded on his journey, while his 
thoughts turned on the recollection of his situation in 
life. He considered himself as an orphan ; having, 
like another Telemachus, never remembered his fa- 
ther, or even his mother. His virtues, good charac- 
ter, and industry, had gained him an amiable consort ; 
end, with her, a considerable fortune : be wanted now 
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but to know the fate of his parents^ for the completion 
of his bliss^ and to make him one of the happiest men 
In existence. A;s he was thus absorbed in thought; a 
cry of — '' Remember the distressed !" assailed his ear. 
His hearty ever open to the pitying cries of the wretch- 
ed, immediately prompted his eye to survey the ob-? 
ject that claimed reliefs. It was an old man, whose age 
seemed to border on the verge of sixty, and whose 
body was greatly emaciated, thinly clothed, and open 
in many parts to the inclemencies of the weather. 
Misfortune and penury seemed to have bent his frame, 
more than the hand of time had disfigured his coun* 
tenance, which yet bore the traces of ancient Afflu- 
ence chilled by the icy grasp of Poverty. His eyes 
were hollow, his beard was long, his countenance de- 
jected, and his whole form truly affecting. 

The heart of Sidney was ever susceptible of huma- 
nity, and his hand had never denied the charitable 
pittance j but he found, now,*, a greater propensity 
than over to relieve the decrepid mendicant. " Who 
knows," said he, as he crossed the road towards him, 
*^ but my fiither may be reduced to the same ebb of 
extreme misery ?" Then, ^oming up to the beggar— 
'' Here, friend," said he, presenting to him all his 
silver, " take this, and may heaven send you more in 
abundance!" — " Thsuik you, young man," replied 
the poor old mendicant j •' and may heaven's Almighty 
Ruler prosper and preserve you ! I had once a son," 

continued he, weeping ) but, alas ! '' He could 

say no more. His heart was too full j the tears pour- 
ed down his venerable face -, nature throbbed with the 
shock J his breast heaved with the force of his feel- 
ings, and he could only, by a bow, tliank the kind- 
ness of the generous youth. *' My wife," said he, 
recovering a little, and pointing to a cluster of oaks,* 
*' is yonder ! We have lately been delivered from the 
jaws of an Algerine dunge9n, and have not a friend in 
the world !" The feelings of Sidney were now more 
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and more awak^ed. The tears of pity starting from 
his eyes, gently rolled down his cheeks, and the firm- 
ness of the man was insensibly overpowered by the 
weakness of nature. " May I see your consort?** 
said he, in a voice stifled with sighs. The b^gar 
could not reply : he looked wistfolly, and, taking hdd 
of his arm in one hand, with the other pointed to the 
cpot, where he instantly ccHiducted him. 
, If the scene was before affecting, it was doubly so 
povr, A venerable matron was sitting on the ground, 
in vain attempting, with a ragged cloak, to screen her 
irom the storm. Tears poured from her eyes in abun- 
dance } while every feature, every limb, trembled with 
the excessive cold. 

'^ Here, Maria," said the husband, presenting Sid- 
ney to her, " is a young man who infinitely claims 
your most respectfiil thanks ; he has relieved our want, 
the very moment I requested it. — Forgive me," con- 
tinued be, turning to Sidney, '* if I did not give those 
unbounded thariks your generosity deserves. It was 
the first time that ever I asked- such a boon, and my 
feelings at your behaviour were too great to be ex- 
pressed." The woman also, arose ; and, in a like gen- 
tle manner, thanked him for his kindness. The man, 
not leaving our hero time to reply, began as follows 
to relate the incidents which had reduced them to 
beggar)^ — " My life," said he, " has been a continual 
series of melancholy events. My mother died when I 
was an infant, and left me to the care of an inhuman 
father, whose riches exceeded his generosity, liberalit}', 
and affection for his children. As I was the only son 
that arrived to manhood, every branch of learning was 
exhausted to enable my mind to despise my inferiors, 
and make me believe my fortune put me above the rest 
ofmaikind. Foolish man! Literature only served to 
polish my mind with virtue ^ and philosophy taught 
me thut. the ploughman was equal — morally consider- 
ed—to the proudest peer. In short, I had so fortified 
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myself with virtue, that I had not long left the uni- 
versity, and had been admitted a partner in my father's 
business, when I placed my affection on a neighbour- 
ing farmer*s daughter. She had been initiated in as 
good morality as myself 3 and, though the walls of an 
university had never enclosed her, was very intelli- 
gent, and strictly virtuous. Her heart, like mine, was 
soon susceptible of love ; and, knowing the temper of 
my brutal father, I secretly married, and for a long 
time visited her privately. An amiable boy, at length, 
crowned our sincere loves. The news soon reached 
the ears of my father : I was banished his presence : 
my fortune, at least what was to have been mine, set- 
tled on his nephew 3 and my wife ordered to leave me^ 
for ever. Confounded at my father's brutality, not 
daring to see any of my friends or acquaintances, the 
very kingdom became hateful, and I avowed my in- 
tentions of quitting it immediately. My wife, *f sad 
soother of my cares !'* in vain attempted to assuage 
my grief; and, at length, finding it ineffectual, left 
her child to her father's care, and sought with me 
§ome asylum in a foreign country. But, alas ! we had 
scarcely left England, when we were captured by an 
Algeriue corsair, confined in a deadly dungeon, till tlie 
generosity of a British gentleman relieved us, and sent 
us home. But, oh !" cried he, weeping afresh, *' the 
worst is yet to come. Scarcely had we landed, and 
enquired for our son, when we found that his protec- 
tor was dead, and Frederick, my pretty Frederick, an 
outcast orphan " ''I know where!" cried Sid- 
ney, throwing his arms around his neck. " Cease, 
O my father, the mournful tale ! Behold, my parents ! 

behold your son, your Frederick Sidney ! " He 

would have said more; but his excessive joy stopped 
his utterance; the tears poured down his face, and 
mingled with those of his parents. In vain do I at- 
tempt to sketch the scene ; in vain would my feeble 
powers paint the picture : let those who possess huma- 
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mty^ think what they mnst fee], on beholding a son. 
a faxher, and a mother^ after thirty years of tedious 
absence^ meet again ! Suffice it for me to say^ that 
happiness^ content^ and plenty^ crowned the remain- 
ing days of the venerable pairy and blessed the youth- 
ful^ the filial Sidnpy. 



HUMOUROUS APOLOGY FOR AUTHORS. 

Cumberland. 

I HOPE the candid reader now and then calls to 
mind how much more nimbly he travels over a 
book than the writer did. When our dulness is com- * 
plained of, it would be but charity in him to reflect 
how much pains that same dulness has cost us ; more, 
he may be assured, than our brighter intervals, where 
we sprung nimbly forward with easy weight, instead 
of toiling like a carrier's horse, whose slow and heavy 
pace argties the load he draws, and the labour he en- 
dures. Alas ! for us poor Novelists, if there was no 
mercy for dull authors, aqd our countrymen, like the 
barbarous Libethrians of old, should take it into their 
minds to banish music and the muses out of the land, 
and murder every Orpheus that did not fiddle to their 
taste. They should consider that the man, who makes 
\i book, makes a very pretty piece of furniture ; and if 
they will but consign us to » quiet station on a shelf, 
and give us wherewithal to cover us in a decent trim, 
the worst among us will serve to fill up the file, and 
stop a gap in the ranks. 

It is hard indeed to toil, as we sometimes do, to our 
own loss and disappointment -, to sweat in the field of 
fame, merely to reap a harvest of chaff, and pile up 
reams of paper for the worm to dine upon. It is a 
cruel thing to rack our brains for nothing, run our 
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jaded fancies to a stand-still, and then lie down at the 
conclusion of our race, a carcase for the critics. And 
what is our crime all the while ? A mere mistake be- 
tween our readers and ourselves, occasioned by a small 
miscalculation of our capacities and their candour ; all 
which would be avoided, if happily for us they had 
not the wit to find -out our blunders 3 or, h^pily for 
them, had all that good-nature for us tliat we gene- 
rously exercise towards ourselves. If once they could 
brin^ their tempers to this charming complacency, 
they might depend upon having books in plenty 3 au- 
thors would multiply like polypusses, and the press 
would be the happiest mother in the kingdom. 

How many worthy gentlemen are there in this bles- 
sed island of ours, who have so much time on their 
hands, that they do not know what to do with it ? I am 
• aware how large and respectable a portion of this en- 
lightened nation centre their delights in the chace, and 
draw an elegant resource from the sagacity of the 
hound and the vigour of the horse 3 but they cannot 
always be on the saddle 3 the elements they cannot 
command 3 and frost and snow will lock them u^ 
within their castle walls 3 there it is possible that soli^.- 
tude may surprise them, and dismiss them for a time 
to their ovm lucubrations : now, with all possible re- 
spect for their resources, I should think it may some- 
times be worth their while to make experiment of 
other people*s lucubrations, when they have worn out 
their own, for those must be but sorry thoughts, 
which are not better than not thinking at all 3 and the 
least they can gain by an author is a nap. 

The ingenuity of man has invented a thousand con- 
trivances for innocently disposing of idle time 3 let us, 
then, who write books, have only the idlers on our 
side, in gratitude for the amusement we give, them, 
and let the rest of the world be as splenetic as they 
will, we may set their spleen at nought 3 the majority, 
will be with us. 

s3 
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If a querulous infant is stilled by a rattle, the makef 
of the rattle has saved somebody's ears from pain and 
persecution 5 grant, therefore, that a novel is nothing 
better than a toy for children of a larger growth and 
more unruly age, society has some cause to thank the 
writer of itj it may have cheered the debtor in his 
prison, or the country squire in a hard frost. Traders 
will cry up the commodity they deal in, therefore I do 
not greatly insist on tlie praises which some that write 
books have bestowed on book-writing 3 but I do ob- 
serve, that great respect is paid to an author by those 
who cannot read him, wherefore I conclude, those 
who can read, and do not praise him, are only silent 
because they wanted words to express their admiration 
and gratitude ; while 'those sanguine flatterers, who, 
in the excess of their respect for our persons, cry down 
our performances, give evident proof how much higher 
they had pitched their expectations of what our talents 
would produce, than our productions could make 
good 3 but though in their zeal for our reputations, 
they tell us how ill we write, they seldom neglect at 
the same time to shew us how we might have written 
still worse. 

Some over- wise people have pretended to discover, 
that tliis altercation between author and critic is no- 
thing more than a mere plot and contrivance to pky 
into each other*8 hands, like Mountebank and Zany -, 
but this is over-acted sagacity, and an affectation of 
finding more mysteries in the art of authorship, than 
really belong to it j for my own part, I believe it is a 
business of a more simple nature than most which can 
be taken up, and that authors in general require no- 
thing more than j)en, ink, and paper, to set up with. 
In ancient times, the trade was ih few hands, and the 
work seems then to have been composed with much pains 
and forethought ; materials were collected with great 
care, and put together with consummate accuracy and 
attention 5 every part was fitted to its place, polish- 
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6d'to the heigbth^ and finished to perfection 5 there 
were inspectors on the part of the public^ men of 
sound judgment^ and fully competent to the office^ 
vrho brought the work to a standard of rule and mea- 
sure> and insisted upon it, that every whole should 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Under these 
strict regulations the ancients wrote 5 but now that 
practice has made us perfect, and the trade is got into 
so many hands, these regulations are done away, and 
so far from requiring of us a begimning, middle, and 
end, it is enough if we can shew a head and a tail 5 and 
it is not always that even these can be made out with 
any tolerable precision. As our authors write with less 
labour, our critics review wiUi less care > and for every 
one fault that they mark in our prodtsctions, there 
probably might be found one hundred that they over- 
look. It is an idle notion, however, to suppose that 
therefore they are in league and concert; with tiie au- 
thors they revise ) for where could that poor fraternity 
find a fund to compensate them for suffer mg a voca- 
tion once so reputable to fall into such utter disgrace 
under their management, as to be no longer the em- 
ploy of a gentleman ? As for our readers, on whom 
we never fail to bestow the terms of candid, gentle, 
courteous, and otliers of the like soothing cast, they 
certainly deserve all the fair words we can give them j 
for it is. not to be denied, but that we make occasion- 
ally very great demands upon their candour, gentleness, 
and courtesy, exercising them frequently and fully 
with such 4:rials as require those several endowments in 
,no small proportion. 

But are there not also fastidious, angry, quenilentjal 
readers ? readers with- full stomachs, who complain of 
being surfeited and over-loaded with the story-telling 
trash of our circulating libraries ? It cannot be alto- 
gether denied, but still they are readers 5 if the load is 
po heavy upon them as they pretend it is, I will put 
titem in tiie way of getting rid of it, by reviving the 
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law of the ancient Cecerteans, who obliged then: 
artists to hawk about theii: several wares, carrying 
them on their backs, fill they found purchasers to ease 
them of the burden. Was this law put in force against 
authors, few of us, I doubt, would be found able to 
stand under the weight of our own unpurchased 
works. 

But while the public are contented with things as 
they are, where- is the wonder if the reform is nevfer 
made by us till they begin it in themselves ? Let their 
taste lead the fashion, and our productions must accord 
to it. While the Cookeries of Hannah Glasse outcir- 
culate the Commentaries of Blackstone, authors will 
be found, who prefer the compilation of receipts to 
that of records, as the easier and more profitable task 
of the two. If puerilities are pleasing, men will write 
Mt pueris placea/fit. 



ON DISAPPOINTING EXPECTATIONS. 

Anonymous, 

TO raise expectaticfas and to dash them, after the 
mind has been long habituated to indulge on the 
pleasing dream, is a refinement of malice that would 
do honour to the ingenuity of demons. From such a 
nefarious practice the generous would shrink with hor- 
ror, the honest revolt with disdain : and none but the 
unfeeling and the unprincipled could think of it with- 
out the self-consciousness of a turpitude too base to be 
named. 

To do all the good in your power is only performing 
a duty. When a favour is conferred on a deserving 
object, you most particularly oblige yourself. To be 
satisfied with the poor, the negative merit of doing 
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neither good nor harrn^ may save you from detesta- 
tion, though it cannot procure esteem 5 but should yoti 
encourage false hopes, and practise on the unsuspect- 
ing to deceive, you do an injury for which you can 
never atone 3 and if you have any conscience you 
wound it to the core. 

Tbe courtier's promise, the lover's vow, and fa- 
shion's smile, are proverbial for their insincerity 5 but 
the frequency and justice of this remark caii never 
lessen the infamy of" those who deserve it ; for till 
right and wrong are lost in undistinguishable confu- 
sion, truth will still be the ornament of human nature 
—and falsehood its disgrace. 

But it is not only by words and smiles that a pierson 
may deceive. Hope may be wafled on a breath — ^it 
may be founded on a look — it may be sanctioned by 
/minute regards which it would argue insensibility ra- 
ther than vanity not to understand and apply. A num- 
ber of slender circumstances combining to favour the 
delusion of jexpectatidn, so natural to thb human 
breast, may amount to absolute demonstration 5 and 
mean is the subterfiige of a cautious suppression of 
words, or of freedom from the legal forms of agree- 
ment. 

However fashionable insincerity may be, still pride 
yourself on adhering to the golden maxims of truth. 
This conduct will secure your own peace of mind, it 
will promote the happiness of your connections, and 
render you estimable and esteemed. The smoothness 
of hypocrisy, and the gloss of artifice, may obtain you 
the character of being a man of the world 3 but they 
will debar you from ever reaching the character of be- 
ing a good man. 

Be scrupulously attached to your word — ^this is no 
more than common justice ; be also careful not to ex- 
cite hopes which you either cafinot or mean not to 
gratify. Whether this is done by direct profession, or 
indirect innuendo, the g?iilt and the misery are the 
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same. Numbers^ whose iinsuspecting. innocence have 
rendered them credulous^ and whom it is the greater 
villany to deceive, have forfeited every sublunary joy- 
by an insinuation from the artful, or a promise from 
the unprincipled. The virtuous mind is averse to sus- 
picion 5 it is only a long habitude with vice, and a con- 
scious sense of moral depravity, that teaches the low 
caution of distrust, and the vigilance of jealousy. 

In the soft intercourse of hearts which cannot exist 
without a virtuous confidence, how base is it to dis- 
semble ! In such a case as this, to. plant the tender 
shoots of hope, and not to nourish them, or to pluck 
them up again, is to tear the faithful heart whose 
fibres cling round them, and to doud the eye that 
beams, perhaps, with the pure splendours of a gene- 
rous love. 

But cases might be multiplied without end, where 
deception is frequently fatal — ^and surely it is always 
criminal. Be extremely cautious, then, of inspiring 
hope 3 but when once you have encouraged its delight- 
ful visions in others, if possible, never frustrate its 
reasonable expectations. Remember, that truth and 
sincerity are virtues which will dignify the lowest 
station 3 while no splendour of birth, no accumulation 
of honours or wealth, can compensate for their want. 
These, indeed, will render the deficiency more con- 
spicuous Bnd deplorable y for greatness should always 
be tinited to superior goodness. 



ON PREJUDICE. 
Pratt. 

THE power of education appears stronger with the 
majority of mankind than the appetites of nature. 
Most of those who publish their sentiments, have pass*^ 
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ed their lives rather in turning orer volumes, than in 
tracing accurately the shifting scene, and deliberately 
considering the written page with a design to enrich 
themselves with original ideas 3 rather in rapid reading 
than in correct thinking. On the other hand, the ma- 
jority of those who are most eager after the pursuits of 
books, are directed by tutors to read a certain set, on 
the faith and credit of which, their future maxims, 
opinions, >and behaviour, are to be formed. Thus 
both writers and readers go in leading-strings. The 
one prints what has been printed, with some slight 
alteration 5 the other considering as incontestible, those 
tenets which they have found in their favourite 
authors, or heard from the lips of friends and masters, 
who are probably under the donunion of equally strong 
prejudices. 

There are, indeed, certain self-evident propositions, 
the truth of which, like the sun at its meridian, strike 
unobstructed light upon the mind. To cavil or con- 
jecture against these, would be to war with demon- 
stration, and combat Heaven. There are, also, a va- 
riety of opinions, rendered awful by the general belief 
of men, which have been adopted as maxims out of 
the reach of confutation. On this account, if at any 
time a man has dared to oppobC a notion, handed down 
from father to son with the same care as the rent-rolls 
of a family estate; which ^ was put into our moutlis 
with the milk of our mothers, and pinned upon our 
understandings as early as the bibs on our bosoms j 
what is the consequence ? He is condemned as a dan- 
gerous innovator; as one, who woul<J overset the 
established system of things, a system which antiquity 
has rendered venerable and decisive. Strange bigotry ! 
*tis a despondency beneath the natural fireedom of the 
mind. An intellectual obligation is more servile than 
a pecuniary one. One would not, indeed, like Man- 
deville, oppose every tiling from tlie obstinate tenacity 
of founding a ney^r system upon the ruins of the old j 
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since that were as absurd as setting £re to one*s house^ 
because some flaws and errors were perceptible through 
the building } but it would be an act of wisdom to do 
the best to repair it. 

It is likely, I may advance opinions, not wholly cor- 
respondent to the general imitation of thinking, — for, 
I am sorry to say, that our usual ideas are derived from 
a very silly, as well as a very servile imitation 5 the 
most sensible people are frequently parroted : they 
think as they are bid to think, and talk the dull dia- 
lect of their teachers, from the cradle to the coffin. 
A man of original contemplation, is therefore a pro- 
digy ', and, like a prodigy, the eyes of every body are 
' upon him the moment he appears -, even the few that 
are pleased with his fortitude, admit the very convic- 
tion they feel with some reluctance 5 we part from, 
nothing we have for any length of time been accus- 
tomed to venerate, without pain. Hence, many who 
have talents for speculation, check the generoxis im- 
pulse, through a dislike of being thought particular. 
On this account genius rusts in inactivity, and men 
content themselves with going on, in tlie old road, to 
avoid the charge of singularity, and the smile of de-- 
rision ; not considering that a smile much oftener be- 
trays ignorance, than it discovers sagacity. 



TRANSMIGRATIONS o/' aw EASTERN PRINCE; 
Anonymous. 

BEING a warm admirer of the metempsychosical 
doctrine of Pythagoras, I was one evening 
amusing myself with reading tlie adventures of a fiea : 
and, while my passions were much agitated with the 
recital, my meditations were disturbed by the discord- 
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aat strain^ of two noisy cats, who had chosen a sitaa' 
tion near my study, for the scene of their nocturnal 
amusement. 

Vexed at this unseasonable and ungrateful internip- 
tion, I rung my bell, and ordered a servant \o remove 
those teasing animals. He obeyed me in an instant j 
and, with a heart glowing with every tender and hu- 
mane sensation, I soon committed myself to the arnu- 
of Morpheus. i 

I had not, however, long enjoyed my slumbers, be- 
fore Fancy began to exert her mimic power, and to 
present her train of varied illusions. 

Things past, present, and future, crowded into my 
imagination at once, and I was perplexed with a mul- 
tiplicity of objects 5 when, methought, a young man 
of extraordinary beauty entered the room, and waving 
bis hand^ demanded my attention. 

I am well acquainted, said he, with the philanthropy 
of your disposition, and I am convinced it will afford 
you the highest satisfaction, to find you have unknow- 
ingly contributed to my felicity. The sense of grati- 
tude, which must ever fill ray bosom, at present im- 
pels me to relate the adventures in \vhich I have been 
engaged : to you, they will no doubt appear very ex- 
traordinary j and happy, indeed, shall I esteem ipyself, 
if the only return I am able to make yqu should prove 
any way acceptable. 

Know, then, that the first time I assumed the 
human form, and consequently the sera from which 
I must date my faculty of recollection, was about 
half a century ago. I was born the heir-apparent 
of the Rajah of Cananore^ and brought up with a 
tenderness and care to which my expectations entitled 
me. My early years were spent in acquiring the 
literature of the east, and in hearing precepts of 
wisdom and virtue from the best and most enlightened 
men in my father' s^ court. My youth was chiefly spent 
in the gratihcation of those passions to which the cus- 
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toms of that country do not deem it cripiinal to yield. 
I was indulged with the raost expensive amusements, 
and was taught to demand tliem as my due ; youth 
and beauty voluntarily surrendered themselves into my 
armsj and my wishes, however extravagant, were 
generally complied with, the instant they were known. 
In this round of irrational pleasures, I forgot die 
noaxims which had been early taught me 5 I disre^ 
garded the counsels of age, and. the dictates of pru- 
dence J attached myself to the juvenile and gay, whose 
pursuits, and whose pleasures, -were similar to my 
own 3 and with the contamination of whose vices my 
soul became every day more base and enfeebled. 

But repetition soon renders a life of this sort irk- 
8<2me, and, indeed, every pleasure which has not its 
source in the mind, infallibly palls on the sense. I was 
not long permitted to indulge in these vicious ex- 
cesses ; the cup had hardly become vapid, m hen it -was 
^t once dashed from my lips. 

The £nglish> ,who had already possessed themselves 
of some of the most fertile provinces of Indostan, 
having heard of the riches of my father's dominions, 
■wanted no other occasion to commence war against 
him. The most respectful represent-ations of his pa- 
cific disposition, and the innocence of his conduct, 
with respect to them> were of no avail : they were 
bent on war, and I, as heir- apparent, was called to 
the command of my father's troops, that I might fight 
for the protection of those dominions over which I 
was born to reign. 

We met our enemies with a numerous army 5 but 
neither our skill nor our courage were by any means 
equal to theirs : their immoderate thirst of gold made 
them despise every danger which opposed its acquisi- 
'tion; while we, who were at once enerx'ated with 
plenty, and wholly untrained to arras, were routed in 
die -very first onset. I was myself wounded, and 
taken prisoner 1 and thouglj I was amused by the most 
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flattering promises^ and treated with the utmost atten- 
tioii^ that I might be induced to make discoveries re- 
specting my paternal wealth, death closed my eyes on 
the third day after the defeat — and I immediately 
found" myself transformed into an Ape, and rangiiTg 
the forests of Madagascar. In this state of savage soli- 
tude, I had time to reflect on the follies of my former 
conduct, and was unablfe to deny that my low rank in 
creation had been vwell deserved by the turpitude of 
my past offences. I avoided, as much as possible, the 
society of those animals whose form I was doomed to 
bear 3 and, retreating from the thick impervious 
woods, where prudence had taught my companions to 
remain, I roved in search of some human habitation ; 
under the foolish idea of making ray condition known, 
and of exciting commiseration for my fate. 

I soon discovered the abodes of men : but/ alas ! 
I still found myself at a loss for the means of making 
my sad story known ^ and while I remained in this 
state of hesitation, doubt and despair, the trumpets 
began to sound, the hunters Appeared, and I fled for 
the preservation of life ; since, wretched as it was, I 
had not sufficient resolution to make a voluntary sur- 
render of it, lest I should be consigned to a stiil more 
miserable future existence. 

Some of the train, however, having noticed the 
course I took, soon made it known to the rest; and 
the King of Madagascar, with his whole court, now 
pursued me witli the most determined perseverance. 
Unacquainted with the stratagems of the species for 
eluding my unpiiying pursuers, I set up a hideous cry, 
as I fled : my voice led the hunters to their prey -, and, 
in a few minutes, I was surrounded by men and dogs, 
with whose united force I maintained an utfequal com- 
bat for some .minutes, when the spear of a grandee 
pierced my heart, and gave me a new existence. 

My soul was now infiised into a Sa.oTH, and I open- 
ed my eyes in another quarter of the globe. Under 
t2 
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this form, my miseries were undescribable 3 every 
effort was attended with excruciating pain -, and I often 
envied the lot of my former companions, whose so- 
ciety I had till then despised, and whose lives I had re- 
garded as the summit of infelicity. Odious in my 
form, and incapable of an extensive sphere of action, 
I spent three years under this melancholy transforma- 
tion 5 till at length, having ascended a tree, and con- 
sumed all the verdure within my reach 3 to save the 
trouble of making a wearisome descent, I collected 
myself into as narrow a compass as possible -, and drop- 
ping from a branch to the ground, unfortunately fell 
on a rattle-snake, who stung me with a fury which 
the hurt it had received naturally prompted ; and in a 
few hours, I was liberated from this most horrible of 
lives. 

My next transformation was into an inhabitant of 
the sky. I was clothed with the plumage of the 
Albatross, and endowed with all the instincts na- 
tural to tliat remarkable race. I was now a denizen of 
the purer air, and thought my sufferings were draw- 
ing near to a conclusion. I congratulated myself on 
being emancipated from the bodies of an ape and a 
sloth ,• and formed such ideas of bliss, in my new state, 
as I was very eager to realize. Accordingly, I joined 
my feathered companions, and soared into the im- 
mense regions of ether. Here, it is true, I was free 
from danger, and from fear ; but the calls of nature 
demanded gratifications which were with difficulty sa- 
tisfied. Continually hovering on the wing, in search 
of prey, I became emaciated with fatigue and expecta- 
tion ; and, being regarded as one of the most fotmid- 
able enemies of the winged tribe, our society was 
shunned with the most careful circumspection, and 
oar very sight dreaded as the certain messengers of 
death. 

I soon became weary of a life of such incessant 
hunger and fatigue, and almost wished to re-animate 
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even the inactive body of the doth. Sleeping, one 
day, on the bosom of the air, and lowering too near 
the watery elemerit, I became entangled in the shrouds 
of a ship, which was navigating the great South Sea ; 
and, being instantly secured by the watchful mariners, 
was closely confined, « as an object of considerable cu- 
riosity in natural history. During the voyage, I was 
treated with every indulgence, and seemed happy in 
the exchange I had made 5 but no sooner had the ship 
arrived in England, to which country she belonged, 
than r was consigned to the founder of a celebrated 
nauseam in London y and, either from the change of 
climate. Or the effects of food to which I had been un- 
aocusfomed, I soon paid the debt of nature 3 and my 
soul was sent to animate the body of a Race- 

HORSE. 

I was now treated witli a respect almost bordering 
on adoration 5 I had servants to attend me, with pro- 
visions in abundance ; and, under this form, might 
have been perfectly happy, had not the recollection of 
my original state rendered me dissatisfied with every 
condition inferior to that which I once possessed. I 
had now reached my third year, and every assiduity 
was doubled to render my situation more agreeable; 
but, alas ! little did I then know for what purpose. 1 
was, however, soon brought under the menage j and 
in being broke, as my owner called it, suffered pains 
inexpressible. No sooner was my education com- 
pleted, than J was entered to run at Newmarket; and 
tlie most extravagant sums were betted on my success. 
I entered the lists with ardour, lest I should suffer for 
my ill-success 3 acclamations attended my course ; and 
every face was filled with admiration at my fleetness. 
I won the prize ; but, in straining against my formid- 
able opponent, I burst a principal blood vessel, and fell 
down at the post in the moment of victory. 

My next rank in the scale of existence, was that of 
a Cat ; and it was my lot to fall under the protection 
T 3 
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of a lady of quality in this neighbourhood, remarkable 
for her attachment to the feline race. Here I enjoyed 
every pleasure which the choicest viands and attend- 
ance could bestow, and rose higher in my mistress's 
regard than most of her own species -, but I was con- 
fined to her room, and restraint is always irksome. I 
found means, however, tliis evening, to escape from 
my prison -, and tempted by the charms of your tabby, 
was induced to linger beyond the hours of prudence. 
The servant whom you commissioned to remove me, 
executed his order with effect; he presently caught 
me in the dark 5 and, seeing I was a stranger, had a 
mind to an experiment, by wrenching my jaws open, 
and pouring a glass of brandy down my tliroat. He 
had heard that this operation was fatal to our race, and 
the event has proved that he was not mistaken. I died 
in a few minutes, in agonies not to be expressed : and, 
with inisffable pleasure, found myself once more en- 
dued with the human form. 

Such have been my adventures ; and I entreat you 
to lay -them before the public. If humanity can touch 
the breasts of your countrymen, if feeling be not to- 
tally extinct, they will perhaps commiserate my mis- 
fortunes, and learn to prevent evils similar to thoBc 
which their cruelty has doomed me to experience. 

I was about to congratulate my agreeable intruder 
on his elevation to his former rank; and,, in fancy, 
eagerly seized his hand. The effort I made was too 
violent for the silken bands of sleep 3 I opened my 
eyes, and the vision was no more. 
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THE HERMIT OF THE MOUNTAINS^ 

AN EASTERN TALE. 

Idem. 

HTpHE sun had long since sunk behind the adjacent 
Jl, mountains, and the sage Ibrahim was retiring to 

rest, when ^knocking at tlie door of his hermitage 
drew him tliither^ he opened it, and tliere stood be- 
fore him a youth, whose care-marked visage spoke him 
to be the child of grief: '^ Sire,'* said the youth, 

. '^permit a stranger to pass the night beneath your 
friendly roof, till the returning morn enables him to 
pursue his way with safety." The hermit bid him 
welcome to his cot, and spread his homely board be- 
fore him. Roots supplied the place of costly viands, 
and water from a neighbouring spring, the place of 
blood-inflaming wine. The sigh, the starting tear, 
and all the behaviour of his guest; filled the sage with 
emotions of compassion 3 and desiring, if possible, to 
alleviate tlie pains of the stranger, he thus addressed 
him : — 4 

^^ In a face so young, in a breast so untutored in 
this world's cares, it seems to me a wonder that sorrow 
is a guest 5 and might it not be thought a bold intru- 
sion, I would ask the spring of these your cares 5 per- 
haps you mourn the pangs of disappointed love, the 
loss of some dear friend or earthly joy. Say, if your 
grief be of tlie common course, perchance my riper 
years may speak the wished-for comfort." — '* Sire," 
replied the youth, '*" your kind intentions demand • at 
once my thanks and my compliance. 

" My father was a merchant : in point of wealth, 
Bagdad had not his equal ; early he left me to possess 
his fortunes 5 the loss of my father was soon forgot 
amidst the riches, flatterers, and fj'ienda, that uo^ 
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surrounded me. But when reflection took place, hap- 
piness became my desiijp, and I vainly thought to be 
rich was to be happy. I enlarged my merchandise, I 
trafficked to all parts of the globe, and not a wind 
blew into port, but it brought an increase to my store; 
but yet I was not happy, my desires- increased with 
my possessions, and I was yet miserable. I then de- 
termined to apply to honour, and there seek the hap^ 
piness riches would not afford me. I sold off my wares^ 
and by dint of friends and wealth, I soqn obtained a 
tx)mmission> and on sevwal occasions gave proofs of 
my valour, till I was sent by the sovereign to oppose a 
rebellion^that had broken out in a distant province. I 
went, was successful, and returned in tf iumph, ladea 
with honours -, and so much was the sultan possessed 
in my favour, that he offered me his daughter in mar- 
riage. 

" A while I thought myself happy 5 but the envy 
of some, 'and the artifice of others soon convinced me 
of my error. I now resolved to quit public life, and 
to seek in pleasure the happiness hitherto unknown. 
My palace now became the scene of continued de- 
lights j the richest viands were daily on my table, the 
most costly liquors sparkled in my bowl, and the 
beauties of all nations adorned my seraglio 5 in short, 
my life was a continued round of pleasure. But, alas ! 
frequent debauchery impaired my health, and the 
diversions of the night embittered the reflections of the 
morning. 

" I now was determined to quit my home, and seek 
in solitude and retirement, that happiness 1 had hither- 
to sought in vain, and which I am at- times inclined 
to believe, is no more than the object of creative 
fancy. For this purpose P consigned to tlie care of a 
friend, all my possessions, and was on the search after 
a proper place of retirement, when night overtook me, 
and I implored the shelter of your hospitable roof." 
Here paused tlie youth, and thus the sage began : — 
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" The object of your pursuit, my son, indeed is 
good, and your not hitherto attaining it, arises not 
from its non-existence, but from your errors in the 
pursuit of it. Happiness, my son, has not its seat in 
honour, pleasure, or riches: to be happy is in the 
power of every individual ; to all, the great Supreme 
has given wisely -, and those who receive what he 
gives with thankfulness and content, are the only 
happy. 

'' Return then, my son, to thy possessions, employ 
the power of doing good lent by thy Creator, and 
know that contentment is the substance, "and happi- 
ness her shadow ^ those who have the one, possess the 
other.'* 

The words of the sage sunk deep in the breast of the 
stranger j he retired to rest in peace, and in the mom 
he returned again to his house, where he witnessed 
the truth of Ibrahim's advice 5 and embracing every 
method to do good, he lived in peace and traiiquilllty 5 
and experienced that to be content is truly to be 
happy. 



THE OLD MAN AND HIS DOG. 
Idem 

BEING upon a visit to a friend near. York, ^s I 
wAArone day walking on the bridge in company 
with some ladies, a grey-haired old man came towards 
us 5 he supported himself with a stick ; appeared so 
lame, that he could scarcely walk, and was followed 
by a little terrier. On approaching us, he said, *' Good 
ladies, will you buy my dog ?" The ladies answering 
that they did not want a dog : he came up^ to me, and 
said in a nwre pressing manner, and with a more sup- 
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plicating tone of voice : *' Sir, I beseech you buy my 
dog!** On my answering likewise that* I did not 
want one, the old man remained a few minutes lean- 
ing on his stick > and looking at me with an air of dis- 
appointment, seemed to reproach me for declining 
his request, and then uttering a deep sigh continued 
his journey. 

As he walked on slowly, before he was out of 
sight Louisa, one of the young ladies, whispered me, 
*' Pray Sir, go after him and buy his dog, for the poor 
man seems in distress." I accordingly called the old 
jnan back, and asked him what was the price of the 
dog ? ". What you please,** he returned. " Here is 
a crown," I replied) '^ if that will satisfy you, take it, 
and leave me your dog.**— '^ The dog is yours,*' «aid 
the old man, *' and God bless you with it." — *' But," 
said I, " he will never ioWow me, how shall I prevent 
Jiis escape ?**—f^ True,*' replied the old man, ''he 
must be tied, or he will follow fwe.'* He then untied 
.his garter, called, *' Trim,'* tocA him up in bis arms^ 
and placed him upon the parapet of the bridge 5 while 
he was fastening the garter round his neck, I per- 
ceived the hands of the old man trembling, which I 
imputed to his age > for his countenance did not 
change. Having fastened the knot, he inclined his 
head towards the dog, and fixing liirf mouth upon his 
body, remained for a few minutes in that posture 
motionless and without uttering a single word. I ap- 
proached him, and said, " Friend^ what is the mat- 
ter ?'* — ^' Nothing,'* he answered, " but what will 
soon be forgotten 3'* and I observed his cheelfwet with 
tears. *' You seem,'* said I, ** to regret parting with 
your dog."—'' Alas ! it is truly so j he is the only 
fiiend I have in the world 5 we have never been sepa- 
rated from each otlier He was my guard on the road 
when I was asleep -, and whenever he saw me fatigued 
and suffering, the poor creature licked my face, and 
seemed to ease my pain with his caresses : he loves me 
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so much^ that it is biit natural I should love him in 
return. But all this is nothing to you, he is now 
yours :" and he- offered me the garter which he had 
just fastened jound his neck. 

" You must have a very bad opinion of me," said T, 
^' if you think that I am capable of depriving you of a 
faithful friend, and the only friend you have in the 
world.'* He seemed affected, and offered to retuniN 
the crown 5 but I told him to keep the money and the 
dog too. Before I could prevent him, the old man 
threw himself upon his knees, and exclaimed, *' Good 
Sir, I owe you my life; hunger had , reduced' me to 

the most extreme necessity." 

These expressions urged my curiosity; and leading 
him fix>m one question to another, I collected the fol- 
lowing account : " Thank heaven," he said, " I have 
Vi^cAJifty years.by the labour of my hands, and yester- 
day, for the first time in my life, I asked charity. I 
am by trade a carpenter, and was settled at Catterick, 
till on chopping a piece of wood, I cut my leg with an 
axe, and have been since incapable 'of working. I am 
now going to Sheffield, where I have a son who is 
employed in the manufactures, and who will not let 
me want for any thing. But asr the journey is long, 
and I can scarcely drag myself along on account of my 
wound, I have spent the little money which I had 
been able to save, and am obliged to beg for suste- 
nanc?e; though, as I do not look poor, I got but little; 
and being exhausted with hunger, I had nothing but 

my poor dog< '* 

Here his voice failed him ; and his sobs prevented 
him from continuing, "At your age," I replied, 
*' and in this hot weather, and with a bad leg, I can- 
not suffer you to continue so long a journey on foot ; 
you will inflame your wound, and .render it incurable. 
Follow me; Providence here offers you an asylum, 
where you will find rest, assistance, and perhaps a 
cure/' The old man- said nothing, but untying his 
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dog, followed me to the. infirmary. Fortunately tlie 
surgeon happened to be in the house, and on mention- 
ing the poor man*s situation, he immediately looked 
at the wound, which was highly inflamed with the 
heat of the weather, and the fatigue of the jourhey. 
'^ It is fortunate," said the surgeon, '* that he did not 
continue his journey a few hours later, as he must 
have lost his leg, but I can now cure it." — *' He will 
then get well >" said I. " Yes," replied the surgeouj 
^* I will answer for the cure, provided he will continue 
perfectly quiet/' 

. As he was going up stairs, followed by his faitliful 
terrier, the porter laid hold of Trim, and was pre- 
paring to carry him out of tlie hotise. '' TriTw," said 
the old man, *' may not poor Trim follow me ?"— *' It 
is against the rules of tlie house," "returned the matron, 
'* to admit any dogs into the wards," — " Alas," re- 
plied the old man, " Trim will not be happy if he is 
not with me, and I shall not be happy if he is un- 
happy." — *' It is a pity to part good friends," said the 
surgeon j " I am convinced tliat my patient will soon 
get well, if Trim and he are not parted." Then, turn- 
ing to the matron, " For once," he said, '^ let us 
break through the rules of the house. If Trim beha\^s 
well, let him stay by his master*s bed." — '^ I wdll an- 
swer," returned the old man, *' for Trim's behaviour^ 
he will lie by me whole houi« without stirring from 
his sitviation, and if he may be suflered to follow me, 
I am sure he will be as quiet as a mouse." 

These words interested every one in favour of Trim ; 
the porter instantly set him down. Trim bounded up 
stairs with great agility, and as if aware of what had 
l>assed, fawned upon the surgeon, and then quietly 
followed his master. 

Having thus left the old man and his dog in such 
good hands, I returned to the company, and related 
^1 that had passed : all pitied the poor man, and re- 
joiced at the hopes of his recovery j but Louisa first 
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put haif-a-guinea into my hands j the remainder of the 
company followed her example, some gave more and 
some less j and 1 undertook to be the old man's 
treasurer. 

Meanwhile the story circulated, and every one wish- 
ed to hear the tale of the Old Man and his Dog Trim. 
In repeating it I particularly dwelt upon the crown 
which I offered for the dog, and several ironically ad- 
mired tlie excess of my generosit)^. Louisa would say, 
" Only a crown .for so inestimable a dog!" and her 
opinion was sure to be adopted by the generality of 
the company. ^^ And you. Sir," I would say, '^ and 
you. Madam, how much would you have given ?" 
Each person mentioned the sum which they would 
have contributed, augmenting or diminishing it ac- 
cording to the sensibility of their hearts -, or the im- 
pression which the recital had made upon tliem. 
" Well,'- I replied, " the old man is not far from 
hence, and you may now contribute wliat you would 
have given in my place." 

By these means their charity was excited by emu- 
lation ; a comfortable sum was obtained 5 tlie old man 
recovered^ and I conducted him to the mansion-house, 
almost as lively and as frisky as his dog. Both were re- 
ceived with general satisfaction, poor Trim was the 
most taken notice of : in his life he never received so 
many caresses, and from none more than from the 
charming Louisa. Trim was at first confounded, but 
he soon appeared as if he knew why he wsls so mucli 
caressed. Tlie old man dined and ^supped in the ser- 
vant's halt, with Trim by his side, - 

The next morning, he came to take leave of me 5 I 
put into his hands the collection that had been made 
for him ; and in vain I assured him that I had contri- 
buted nothing. *' I can never forget," exclaimed he, 
" that I owe you every thing :" in saying these words 
he endeavoured to throw himself at my feet : in strug- 
gling to prevent him, he fell into iliy arms, and we 
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embraced and bid adieu to each other^ as if we had 
been old friends. '' Sir/* said he, '^ you have loaded 
me with favours, but! shall ask of you another fa- 
vour 5 you have embraced me will you condescend to 
pat Trim ? I shall be happy to acquaint my son that 
you have caressed my dog. Come, Trim, the gentle- 
men will do you the honour to caress you.** Trim 
rose upon his hind legs, and pawed me with his fore 
feet, as I stooped down to pat him j and as I inclined 
iny head, the figure of the old man inclining his head 
on tlie dog as I was then doing, and thinking that he 
was embracing him for the last time, presented itself so 
» forcibly to my imagination, tliat the tears started from 
ray eyes. . " Ah !" exclaimed the old man, " ah ! you 
love Trim, I see -, keep him -, he is still your*s.** " No, 
my good friend," I replied, *' go, and the blessing 
of God attend you. I now feel myself happier 
tlian I deserve, and be assured that tlie image of 
you and, your dog will never be efi'aced from my re- 
collection.** 

At this moment Louisa entered the room with a 
plate of meat for the dog. She set it down before 
him, and while Trim was feeding, she tied round his 
neck a rose-coloured ribband. I said to the old man, 
*' There is the person to whom your thanks are due j 
without her I should never have bought your dogj 
without her you would never Jiave been cured -, and 
without her your little favourite Trim would not have 
been decorated with this rose-coloured collar.** The 
old man, instantly taking up his dog, placed it in 
Louisa's arms. " Trim, here is your mistress : this, 
madam, is the only recompence in my power to make 
for your kind favours/* and seeing the dog struggling 
to get loose, he added, " Trim is not fond of strangers, 
but soon becomes attached to those he knows, and 
who are kind to him. He is not handsome, but he is 
a good creature. I am happy in procuring for him a 
kind and affectionate mistress." So saying, he drew 
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his hand across his eyes, and quitted th'e door. 
Loaisa> holding tlie dog in her arms, continued 
stroking and caressing it j but when the creature, in* 
stead. of returning her caresses, struggled to get loose; 
she opened the house-door, and putting the dog upon 
the ground. Trim immediately ran after his master, 
and soon overtook him. The old man stopped, took 
him up in his arms, and pressed him to his bosom ; 
then taking off his hat, and waving it as a token of 
satisfaction and gratitude, hastened his pace, and irt a 
few minutes both he and Trim were out of sight. 



NICOLAS PEDROSA. 

Cumlerland. 

NICOLAS PEDROSA, a busy little being, who 
followed tlie trades of shaver, surgeon, and rnan- 
naidwife, in the town of Madrid, mounted his mule 
at the door of his shop in the Plazuela de los Aflligidos, 
and pushed through tlie gate of San Bernardino, 
being called to a patient in the neighbouring village of 
Foncarral on a pressing occasion. Every body knows 
that the ladies in Spain, in certain cases, do not give 
long warning to-practitioners of a certain description, 
and no body knew it better than Nicolas, who was re- 
solved not to lose an inch of his way, nor of his mule's 
best speed by the way, if cudgelling could beat it out 
of her. It was plain to Nicolas*s conviction as plain 
could be, that his road laid straight forward to the 
little convent in fronts the mule was of opinion, that 
the turning on the left down the hill towards the 
Prado was the road of all roads most familiar and 
agreeable to herself, and accordingly began to dispute 
the point of topography with Nicolas, by fixing* her 
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fore feet resolutely in the ground, dipping her head at 
the s^me time between them, and launching heels and 
crupper furiously into the air, in the way of argument. 
Little Pedrosa, who was armed at heel with one massy 
silver spur, of stout, though ancient, workmanship, 
' resolutely iipplied the rusty rowel to the shoulder of 
* his beast, and at the same time, adroitly tucking bis 
blue cloth capa under his right arm, and flinging the 
skirt over the left shoulder en cavalier, began to lay 
:ibout him with a stout ashen sapling, upon the ears, 
pole, and cheeks of the recreant mule. The fire now 
flashed from a pair of Andalusian eyes, as black as 
charcoal, and not less inflammable, and taking the 
segara from his mouth, with which he had vainly 
hoped to have regaled his nostrils in a sharp winter's 
evening by the way, raised such a thundering troop of 
angels, saints, and martyrs, from St. Michael down- 
wards, not forgetting his own namesake Saint Nicolas 
de Tolentino by the way, that if curses could have 
made the mule to go, the dispute would have been 
.soon ended, but not a saint could make her stir any 
other w ay than upwards^ and downwards at a stand. 
Ji small troop of mendicant friars were at this mo- 
ment conducting the host to a dying man. — ' Nicolas 
Pedrosa,' - says im old friar, * be patient with your 
beast and spare your blasphemies -, remember Balaam.* 
—^ Ah, father,' replied Pedrosa, ' Balaam cudgelled 
*- iiis beast till she spoke, so will I mine till she roars.' 
-^' Fie, fie, profane fellow !' cries another of the fra- 
ternity. * Go ilbbut your work, friend,' quoth Nicolas, 
,' and let me go about mine ; I warrant it is the more 
pressing of the two ; your patient is going out of the 
world, mine is coming into it.' ' Hear him,' cries a 
third, * hear the vile wretch, how he blasphemes the 
body of God ! ' And then the troop passed slowly on 
to tlie tinkling of the bell. 

A man must know nothing of a mule's ears, who 
doeff not know what a passion they have for tlie tink- 
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ling of a bell^ and no sooner had the jingling chords 
vibrated in the sympathetic organs of Pedrosa's beast, 
than bolting forward with a sudden spring she ran 
roaring into the throng of friars, trampling on some 
and shouldering others at a most profane rate ; when 
Nicolas, availing himself of the impetus, and perhaps 
not able to control it, broke away, and was but of 
sight in a moment. ' All the devils in hell blow fire 
into tiiytail, thou beast of. Babylon,' muttered Nico- 
las* to himself, as he scampered along, never once 
looking behind him, or stopping to apologize for the 
mischief he had done to the bare feet and shirtless ribs 
of the holy brotherhood. 

Whether Nicolas saved his distance, as likewise, if 
he did, whether it was a male or female Castalian he 
ushered into the world, we shall not just now enquire, 
contented to await his return in the first of the morn- 
ing next day, when he had no sooner dismounted at 
his shop, and delivered his mule to a sturdy Arragqnese 
wench, when Don Ignacia de Sonto^ Aparicio, alguazil 
mayor of the supreme and general inquisjtion, put an 
order into his hand, signed and sealed by the inquisi- 
dor general, for the conveyance of his body to the 
Casa, whose formidable door presents itself in the 
street adjoining to the square, in which Nicolas's 
brazen basin hung forth the emblems of his trade; 

The poor little fellow, trembling in every joint, and 
with a face as yellow as saffron, dropt a knee to the 
altar, which fronts the entrance, and crossed himself* . 
most devoutly 3 as soon as he had ascended the first 
flight of stairs, a porter habited in black opened the 
tremendous barricade, and Nicolas with horror heard 
the grating of thejieavy bolts that shut him in. He 
.was led through passages and vaults and melancholy, 
cells, till he was delivered into the dungeon, where he 
was finally left to his solitary meditations. Hapless 
being ! what a scen^ of horror. — Nicplas felt all the 
terrors of l)is condition, but being an Andalusian, and 
u3 - 
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like hjs countrymen, of a lively imagination, he began 
to turn over all the resources of his invention for some 
happy fetch, if any such might occur, for helping him 
put of the dismal limbo he was in : he was not long to 
seek for the^ cause of his misfortune ; his adventure 
with the barefooted friars was a ready solution of aU 
difficuTties of that nature, had there been any : there 
was however another thing, which might have troubled 
a stouter heart tlian Nicolas' s — -he was a Jew. — This 
of a certain would have been a staggering item in a 
poor devil's confession, but then it was a secret to all 
the world but to Nicolas, and Nicolas's conscience did 
not tlicn urge him to reveal it : he then began to over- 
haul the inventory of his . personals about him, and 
with some satisfaction counted three little medals of 
the blessed Virgin, two Agnus Deis, a"^S.aint Nicolas de 
. Tolentino, and a formidable string of beads, all pen- 
dent from his neck and witliin his shirty in his pockets 
he had a paper of dried figs, a small bundle of segaras, 
a case of lancets, squirt' and forceps, and two old 
razors in a leathern envelope 5 these he had delivered 
one by one to the alguazil, who first arrested him, — 
* and let him make tlie most of them,' said he to him- 
self, ^ they can never prove me an Israelite by a case 
of razors.' On a closer rummage, however, he disco- 
vered in a secret pocket a letter, which the alguazil 
had overlooked, and which his patient Donna Leonora 
de Casafonda had given him in charge to deliver as di- 
rected. — ' Weil, well,' cried he, * let it pass 5 theie 
can be no mystery inAhis harmless scrawl ; a letter of 
advice to some friend or relation, I'll not break 'the 
seal ; let the fathers read it if they like, "twill prove 
the truth of ray deposition, and help out my exaise 
for the hurry of my errand, and the unfortunate ad- 
venture of my refractory mule/ — And now no sooner 
had the recollection of the wayward mule crossed the 
brain of poon Nicolas Pedrosa, liian he began to blast 
her at a furious rate — ' The scratches and die scab to 
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boot confound tliy scuny hide/ quoth he, ' thou ass* 
beggotten bastard, whom Noah never let into his ark ! 
The vengeance take thee, for an uncreated barren 
beast of prorabcuous generation ! What devil's crotchet 
got into thy capricious" noddle, that thou shouldst fall 
in love with tl^at Nazaritish bell, and run bellowing 
like Lucifer into the midst of those barefooted vermin, 
who are more malicious and more greedy than the 
locusts of Egypt ? Oh ! that I had the art of Simon 
Magus to conjure thee into this dungeon in my stead j 
but I warrant thou art chewing tliy barley-straw with- 
out any pity for thy wretched master, whom thy jade's 
tricks have delivered bodily to the tormentors, to be 
the sport of tliese uncircumcised sons of Dagon/ And 
now the cell door opened, when a savage figure enter- 
ed, carrying a huge parcel of clanking fetters, with a 
collar of iron, which -he put round the neck of poor 
Pedrosa, telling him with a truly diabolic grin, whilst 
be was rivetting it on, that it was a proper cravat for 
the tliroat of a blasphemer. — ^ Jesu-Maria,' quoth 
Pedrosa, * is all this fallen upon me for only cudgelling 
a restive mule ?' ' Aye,* cried the demon, ' and this 
is only a taste of what is to come,' at the same time 
slipping his pincers from the screw he was forcing to 
the head, he caught a piece of flesh in the forceps and 
wrenched it out of his cheek, laughing at poor Nicolas, 
whilst he roared aloud with the pain, telling him it 
was^ a just reward for the torture be had put him to a 
while ago, when he tugged at a tooth till he broke it 
ill his jaw. ' Ah, for the love of Heaven/ cried 
Pedrosa, * have more pity on' me : for the sake of ^ 
Saint Nicolas de Tolentino, my holy patron, be not so 
unmerciful to a poor barber- surgeon and I will shave 
youi* worship's beard for notiiing as long as I have life.' 
One of the messengers of- the auditory now came in, 
and bade the fellow strike off the prisoner's fetters, for 
that the holy tathers were in council and demanded 
him for examination, ' This is something extraur-* 
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dinaiy/ quoth the tormentor, * I should not have ex- 
pected it this twelvemonth to come * Pedrosa*s fetters 
were struck off; some brandy was applied to staunch 
the bleeding of his cheek ; his hands and face were 
washed, and a short jacket of coarse ticking thrown 
over him, and the messenger, with an assistant, taking 
him each under an arm, led him into a spacious ch?im- 
ber, where at the head of a long table sat his excel- 
lency the inquisidor general with six of his assessors, 
three on each side the chair of state: the alguazil 
mayor, a secretary, and two notaries, with other 
officers of the holy council were attending m their 
places. 

The prisoner was placed behind a bar at the foot of 
the table between the messengers who brought him in, 
and having made his obeisance to the awful presence 
in the most supplicating mannei^, he was called on ac- 
cording to the usual form of questions by one of the 
junior judges, to declare his name, parentage, pro- 
fession, age, place of abode, and to answer various in- 
terrogatories of the like trifling nature : his excellency 
the inquisidor general now opened his reverend Jips, 
and in a solemn tone of voice, that penetrated to the 
heart of the poor trembling prisoner, interrogated him 
as follows :— 

' Nicolas Pedrosa, we have listened to the account 
you give of yourself, your business, and connections, 
now tell us for what offence or ctfences you are here 
standing a prisoner before usj examine your own 
heart, and speak the truth from your conscience with- 
out prevarication or disguise/ 

' May it please your excellency,* replied Pedrosa, 
' with all due submission to your holiness and Uiis 
reverend assembly, ray most equitable judges, I con- 
ceive I stand here before you tor no worse a crime, 
tlian that of cudgelling a refractory mule 5 an animal 
so restive in its nature (under correction of your holi- 
»ess be it spoken), that altho' I were blest with the 
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forbearance of holy Job (for like him too I am mar- 
ried, and my patience hath been exercised by a wife), 
yet.could I not forbear to smite my beast for her ob- 
stinacy, and the rather because I was summoned in the 
way of my profession as I have already made known 
to your most merciful ears, on a certain crying occa- 
sion, which would not admit «f a oioment^s delay/ 

' Recollect yourself, Nicolas,* said his excellency 
the inquisidor general, ' was there nothing else you 
did, save smiting your beast ?' 

' I take Saint Nicolas de Ti51entino to witness,' re- 
plied he, ' that I know of no other crime, for which I 
can be responsible at this righteous tribunal, save 
smiting my unruly beast.* * Take notice, brethren,* 
exclaimed the inquisidor, ' this unholy wretch holds 
trampling over friars to be no crime/ 

' Pardon me, holy father,' replied Nicolas, ' I hold 
it for the worst of crimes, and therefore willingly sur- 
render my refractory mule to be dealt with as you see 
fit, and if you impale her alive it will be no more than 
she deserves.* 

' Your wits are too nimble, Nicolas,' cried the 
judge ; ' have a care they do not run away with your 
discretion ; recollect the blasphemies you uttered in' 
the hearing of those pious people.' 

' I humbly pray your excellency.' answered the pri- 
soner, ' to recollect that anger is a short madness, and 
I hope allowances will be made by your holy council 
for words spoke in haste to a rebellious mule : tlie 
prophet Balaam was thrown off his guard with a 
simple ass, and what is an ass compared to a 
mule ? if your excellency had seen the lovely creature 
thsrt was screaming in agony till I came to her relief, 
and how fine a boy I ushered into the world, which 
would have been lost but for ray assistance, I am sure 
I should not be condemned for a few hasty words 
spoke in passion.* 
,. * Sirrah !* cried one of the puisny judges, ' respect 
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the decency 6f the court/ ' Produce the contents of 
this fellow's pockets before the court,* said the presi- 
dent, ' lay them on the table.* 

' Monster,' resumed the aforesaid puisny^ judge, 
taking up tlie forceps, ' what is the use of this diaboli- 
cal machine V 

' Please your revel^ence/ replied Pedrosa, ^' aptura 
est ad extrahendos fostus." — ' Unnatural wretch,' again 
exclaimed the judge, ' you have - murdered the mo- 
ther.* 

' The mother of God fOrbid!* exclaimed Pedrosa, 
* I believe I have a proof in my pocket that will acquit 
me of that charge ;' and so saying, he tendered the 
letter we have before made mention of: the secretary 
took it, and by command of tlie court -read as. fol- 
lows; — 

Senor Don Manuel de Herrera, 
' When tkis letter, which I send hy Nicolas Pedrosa, 
shall reach your hands, you will know that I am safely 
delivered of a lovely hoy after a dangerous labour, in 
consideration of which I pray you to pay to the said 
Nicolas Pedrosa the sUm of twenty gold pistoles, which 
sum his excellency 

' Hold !' cried the inquisidor general, starting hastily 
from his seat, and snatching away the letter, ' there is 
more in this than meets the eye 5 break up the court; 
I must take an examination of this prisoner in pri- 
vate.* 

As soon as the room was cleared the inquisidor 
general beckoning to the prisoner to follow him, re- 
tired into a private closet, where, throwing 'himself 
carelessly into an arm-chair, he turned a gracious 
countenance upon the poor affrighted accoucheur,, and 
bidding him sit down upon a low stool by his side, 
thus accosted him — ' Take heart, senor Pedrosa, your 
imprisonment is not likely to b^ very tedio^s, for I 
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time : you have too much consideration for yourself to 
betray a trust, the violation of which must involve you 
in inevitable ruin, and can in no degree attaint my 
character, which is far enough beyond the reach of 
malice : be attentive, therefore, to my orders -, execute 
them punctually, and keep my secret as you tender 
your own life : dost thou know the name and condi- 
tion of tlie lady whom tliou hast delivered ?' Nicolas 
assured him he did not, and his excellency proceeded 
as follows : — ' Then I tell thee, Nicolas, it is the illus- 
trious Donna Leonora de Casafouda^ her husband is 
the president of Quito, and daily expected with the 
next arrivals from the South Seas 3 now, though mea* 
sures have been taken for detaining him at tlie port, 
wherever he shall land, till he shall receive further or- 
ders, yet you must be sensible Donna Leonora's situa- 
tion is somewhat delicate : it will be your business to 
take the speediest measures for her recovery, but as it 
seems she has had a dangerous and painful labour, this 
may be a work of more time than could be wished, 
unless some medicines more efficacious than common 
are administered j art thou acquainted with any such, 
friend Nicolas ?' — ' So please your excellency,* quoth 
Nicolas, ' my processes have been tolerably success- 
ful 5 I have bandages and cataplasms, with oils and 
conserv^es, that I have no cause to complain of 3 they 
3vill restore nature to its proper state in all decent 
time.' — ' Thou talkest like a fool, friend Nicolas,' in- 
terrupting him, said tlie inquisidor -, ' what tellest thou 
me of thy swathings and swadlings ? quick work must 
be wrought by quick medicines : hast thou none such 
in thy botica? T\\ answer for it thou hast notj 
therefore, look you, sirrah, here is a little vial com- 
pounded by a famous chymist ; see that you mix it in 
the next apozem you administer to Donna Leonora ; 
it is the most capital sedative in nature -, give her the 
whole of it, and let her husband return when he will, 
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depend ..upon it he will make no discoveries from her/ 
— ' Humph!' quoth Nicolas within himself, ' well 
said Inquisidor !' He took the vial with all possible re- 
Upect, and was not wanting in professions of the most 
inviolable fidelity and secrecy. — ' No more words, 
friend Nicolas/ quoth the inquisidor, 'upon that score 5 
I do not believe thee one jot the more for all thy pro- 
mises, my dependence is upon thy fears and not tliy 
faith ; I fancy thou hast seen enough of this place not 
to be willing to return to it once for all/ Having so 
said, he rang a bell, and ordered Nicolas to be forth- 
with liberated, bidding the messenger return his 
clothes instantly to him with all that belonged to him, 
and having slipt a purse into hi^ hand well filled \vith 
tloubloons, he bade him begone about his business, 
and not see his face again till he had executed his com- 
mands. 

Nicolas bolted out of tlie porch without taking leave 
of the altar, and never checked his speed till he found 
himself fairly housed under shelter of his own beloved 
brass basin. — ' Aha !' quoth Nicolas, ' my lord inqui- 
sidor, I see the king is not likely to gain a subject 
more by your hitrigues : a pretty job you have set me 
about 5 and so, when I have put the poor lady to rest 
with your cursed sedative, my tongue must be stopt 
next to prevent its blabbing: but I'll shew you I was 
not born in Andalusia for nothing/ Nicolas now open- 
ed a secret drawer, and took out a few pieces of 
money, which in fact was his whole stock of cash in 
the world 5 he loaded and primed his pistols, and care- 
fully lodged them in the iiousers of his saddle, he 
buckled to his side his trusty spada, and hastened to 
caparison his mule. ' All, thou imp of the old >one/ 
quoth he, as he entered the stable, ' art tliou not 
iishamed to look me in the face ? But, come, hussey, 
thou owest rae a good turn, methiriks, stand by me this 
once, and be friends for ever ! thou art in good case, 
and if tliou wilt put thy best foot, foremost^ like a 
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fiithftkl beast, tfiou shalt not want for barley by theJ 
way.' The bai^in was soon struck between Nicolas 
and bis mule, he mounted her in the happy mo- 
ment, and pointing his course towards the bridge of 
Toledo, which proudly strides with half a dozen lofty 
arches oyer a stream scarcely three feet wide, he found 
himself as completely in a desert in half a mile'a 
riding, as if he had been dropt in the centre of Arabia 
Petraea. As Nicolas's journey was not a tour of curio* 
sity, he did not amuse himself with a peep at Toledo, 
or Talavera, or even Merida, by the way 3 for the same 
reason he took a circumbendibus round the frontier 
town of Badajoz, and crossing a little brook, refreshed 
his mule with the last draught of Spanish water, and 
instantly congratulated himself on entering the territory 
of Portugal. ' Brava !* quoth he, patting the neck of 
his mule, * thou shalt have a supper this night of the 
best sieve-meat that Estramadura can furnish : we are 
now in a country where the scattered flock of Israel fold 
thick, and fare well.* He now began to chant the* 
song oi. Solomon^ and gently ambled on in the joy of 
his heart. 

When Nicolas at length reached the city of Lisbon, 
he hugged himself in his good fortune ; still he recol- 
lected that the inquisition had long arms, and he wa^ 
yet in a place of no perfect security. Our adventurer 
had in early life acted as assistant surgeon in a Spanish 
frigate bound to Buenos Ayres, and being captured by 
a British man of war and carried into Jamaica^ had 
very quietly passed some years in that place as journey- 
man apothecary, in which time he had acquired a 
tolerable acquaintance with the English lafnguage : ha 
sooner then did he discover die- British ensign flying on 
the poop of an English frigate then lying in the Tagus, 
than he eagerly caught the opportunity of paying a 
visit to the surgeon,' and finding he was id w^nt of a 
mate, offered himself, and was entered' in that capa- 
city for. a cruize against the French and Spaniards; w2^ 
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whom Great Britain was then at war. In tliis Bectire 

asylum Nicolas enjoyed the first bappy monrents he 
had experienced for a long time past, and being a 
Jively good-humoured little fellowi and one that touch- 
ed the guitar and sung sequidillas with a . tolerable 
grace, he soon recommended himself to h}& ^^a^t 
ihates, and grew in favour with eveiy jbpdy on boan^ 
^om the captain to the cook's m^te; 

When they were out upon their cruiz^, hovering^on 
the^ Spanish coast, it occurred to Nicolas that the in- 
cjuisidor general at Madrid had told him of the expect- 
ed arrival of the president -of Quito, and liavhig im- 
parted this to one of the lieutenanU, he repoited it to 
the capiain, and, as the intelligence seemed of impor- 
tance, he availed himself of it bj hauling intp the track 
of the home\yard- bound galleons j, and great v/st& tfie 
joy, when at the brfeak ot the morning the man at the 
mast-head announced a square-rigged vessel in view : 
the ardour of a <;hace now set all hands at work, and 
^ few hours brought them near enough to discern that 
-the was a Spanisn frigate, and seemingly from along 
voyage : little Pedrosa, as alert as the rest, stript him- 
gelf for hi« work, and repaired to.his^.pci3t in the cock- 
pit, whilst the thunder oi the guns Tolled; i^cess^ly 
overhead 5 three cheers from the whole crew at length 
announced the moment of victory, and a few more 
minutes ascertained the good news that the prize was 
a frigate ftchly laden frpm the South Seas, with the 
gov^erhor of Quito and his suite .on board. 

Pedi'osa was now cajle^ upon deckj. and sent on 
board the prifb ^s inte/preter.ta tjip first lieutenant, 
who was to^^ake possession of .her.. ^ |je found every 
thing in confusion, a deck covered with the slain^ and 
the whole crew in consternation at an event they were 
in no degree prepared for,, not having received any in- 
timation of a war. He found the ofiicers in general, 
and the passengers wit^iont exception,; un^er the most 
tyrrid impressicMos c^-the Epgix8h^ta»4 expecting^ tQ be 

X 
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pkmdered, slnd perhaps Mtchered without merqr. 
Don 'Manuel de Casafoi^ the governor, whose coun- 
tenance bespoke a constitution far gone in a decline, 
had thrown himself on a sofa' in the last state of de- 
spair, and given way to an^ eftusion of tears j when 
iJie lieutenant entered the cabm, he rose trembling 
^om his couch, and witli the most supplicatqig ac- 
tion presented to him his «word, and with it a casket 
^hieh he carried In his ^ other hand; as he tendered 
these fepoils to his conqueror;- whether through weakness 
or of hfsiwn will, he made a motion of bending his 
knee I the generous Briton, shocked at the unmanly 
overture, caught him suddenly with both hands, and 
turiimg to Pedroaa, said aloud — ' Convince this gen- 
tlen^n he has fallen into the hands of an honourable 
eaemy.S — ' Is it possible V cried Don Manuel, and lift- 
ing up hi« streaming eye^ to the countenance of tlie 
British oiScer, saw humanity, valour, and generous pity 
so strongly charactered in his youthful features, that the 
conviction was irresistible. *Wiil he not accept my 
sword ?* cried the Spaniard. ' He desires you to wear 
it till he has the honour of presenting you to his cap- 
tain.' — ' Ah, then he has a captain !' exclaimed Don 
Manuel,- 'his supenor will, be (^another way of thinkr 
ing; tell hini tliis casket contains my jexV.els ; they are 
VaWblej let him present them as a lawful prize^ 
which wall enrich the captoirj his superior will not 
hesitate to take them from rne?* — ' If they are your 
ekcell^ey's private property/ replied Pedrosa, ' I ain 
ordered to assure you,' Uiat if your ship were loaded 
with jewels, no British officer in the iiervice of 'his 
kang will take them at your hands; the ship and 
^H^ts of his Catholic Majesty are the only prize of the 
captors 5 the personals of the passengers are inviolate.'* 
i— *^ Genferous nation !• exclaimed Don Manuel, ' how 
greatly bave^I Wronged thee !*— The boats of the Bri- 
tish frigdte now came alongside, and part of the crew 
^tre sEil^ed out of lihe prize, taking thyeir dcthes and 
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ininks along with them, in which they were very *or« 
dially assisted by their conquerors. The barge soon 
after came aboard with an officer in tlie stern-sheet5« 
«nd the crew in their white shirts and velvet caps^ to 
escort the governor and the ship's capt^iin on boar4 the 
frigate, which lay with her sails to the mast awaiting 
their arrival ; the accommodation ladder was slung 
over the side, and manned for (he prisoners, who were 
received on the gang- way >hy.. the second lieutenant, 
whilst perfect silence and the strictest, discipline reign- 
ed in the slup, where all were under the decks, and - 
no inquisitive curious eyes were -suffered to wound the 
feelings of the conquered even with a glance ; in the 
door of his cabin stood the captain, "^y^<^ received them 
with that modest complaisance, which does not revolt 
the unfortunate by an over-strained politeness 5 be was 
a man of high. birth and elegant msmners, with a heart 
as benevolent as it was brave j such an address, set off 
with a person finely formed and perfectly engaging, 
could not fail to impress the prisoners with the most 
favomable ideas, and as Don Manuel spoke French 
fluently, he could converse with the British captain 
without the help of an interpreter : as he expressed an 
impatient desire of being admitted to his parole, that 
he might. revisit friends and connections, from which 
he had been long separated, he was overjoyed to bear 
that the English ship- would carry her prize into 
Lisbon ', and that he would there be set on shore, and 
permitted to make the best of his way from thence to 
Madrid ; he talked of his wife with all the ardor ^f the 
most impassioned lover, and apologized for his teats 
by imputing them to the agony of his mind and the in- 
firmity of his health, under the dread of being longer 
separated from an object so dear to his heart, and on 
whom he doated with the fondest affection. The 
generous captor indulged him in these conversations, 
and, being a husband himself, knew how to allow for 
all the tenderness of liis sensations, * Ah, air,* cried 
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Don Maauel, ^ would to heaven it were in my power 
to have the honour of presenting my beloved Leonora 
to you on our landing at Lisbon-^Perhaps/ added he, 
tuniing to Pedrosa, who at that moment entered the 
cabin, ' this gentleman, whom I take to be a Spaniard, 
may have heard the name of Donna Leonora de Casa- 
Conda 3 if he has been at Madrid, it is possible he may 
have seen her 3 should that be the case, he can testify 
to her external charms; T- alone can witness to the ex-- 
quisite perfection of her mind.' — ' Senor Don Manuel,' 
replied Pedrosa, ' I have seen Donna Leonora, and 
your excellency is warranted in all you can say in her 
praise; she is of incomparable beauty.* These words 
threw the uxorious Spaniard into raptures; his eyes 
sparkled with delight 3 the blood rushed into his ema- 
ciated cheeks, and every feature glowed with unutter- 
able joy: he pressed Pedrosa with a variety of rapid 
enquiries, all which Ije evaded by pleading ignorance, 
paying that he had ohjy had a casual glance of her as 
she passed along the Pardo. The embarrassment, 
however, which accompanied these answers, did not 
escape the English captain, who shortly after drawing 
Pedrosa aside into the surgeon's cabin, was by him 
^nade acquainted with the melancholy siiuation^of that / 
unforttmate lady, and every, particular of the story as 
before related; nay, the very vial was produced, with' 
its contents, as put into the hands of Pedrosa by the 
inqulsidor. 

* Can there be such vi}!any in man V cried the 
British captain, when Pedrosa had concluded his de- 
tail ;. ' alas ! my heart bleeds for this unhappy hus- 
band : assuredly that monster has destroyed Leonora ; 
as for thee, Pedrosa, whilst the British flag flies over 
thy head, neither Spain, nor Portugal, nor inquisitors, 
nor devils, shall annoy thee under its protection; but 
if thou ever vehturest over the side of this ship, and 
rashly settest one foot upon catholic soil, when we ar- 
rive at Lisbon, thou art a lost man/—* I were worse , 
x3 ' 
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than a madman/ replied Nicolas, '' should I attempt 
it' — ^ Keep close in this asylum then,* resumed the 
captain, 'and fear notliing : had it been our fate to have 
been captured by tlie Spaniard, what would have be- 
come of thee ?' — ' In the worst of extremities,* replied 
Nicolas, ' I should liave applied to the inquisidor's 
vial 3 but I confess I had no fears of that sort ; a ship 
so commanded and so manned is in little danger of be- 
. ing carried Into a Spanish port/ — ' I hope not,' said 
tlie captain, ' and I promise thee tliou shalt take thy 
chance in her, so long as she is afloat under my com- 
mand, and if we live to conduct her to England, thou 
shalt have thy proper share of prize-money, which, if 
the galleon breaks up according to her entries,, will be 
something towards enabling thee to shift, and if thou 
art as diligent in thy duty, as I am persuaded thou wilt 
be, whilst I live thou ^linlt never want a seaman's 

friend.' ^i these cheering words, little Nicolas 

threw himself at the feet of his generous preserver, 
and with streaming eyes poured out his thanks from a 
heart animated with joy and gratitude. — The captain 
raising him by the hand, forbade him, as he prized his 
friendship, ever to address him in that posture any 
more 3 ' thank me, if you will,' added he, ' but thank 
me as one man should another 3 let no knees .bend in 
, til is ship but to the name of God. — ^But now,* con- 
tinued he, ' let us turn our thoughts to the situation 
of our unhappy Casafonda 3 we are now drawing near 
to Lisbon, where he will look to be liberated on his 
parole.' — ' By no means let him venture into Spain-,' 
said Pedrosa 3 ' I am well assured there are orders to 
arrest him in every port or frontier town, where lie 
ra^y present himself.' — ' I can well believe it,' replied 
the captain 3 * his piteous case will require further de- 
liberation ; in the mean time let notliing transpire on 
your part, and keep yourself out of his"sight as carefiilly 
as you can.' — ^This said, tlie captain left the cabin, and 
both parlies repaired to their several occupations. 
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. As soon as thQ.frigate and her prize cast anchor In 
the Tagus, Don Manuel de Casafonda impatiently re- 
minded our captain of his promised parole. The pain^ 
-fUl moment was now come^ when an explanation oi 
some sort became unavoidable: the generous Eng- 
lishman^ with a countenance expressive of the tender- 
est pity^ tookjthe Spaniard*s hand in his^ andseatiii^ 
him on a couch beside him^ ordered the centinel to 
keep the cabin private^ and delivered himself as fol- 
lows :— • 

' Senor Don Manuel^ I must now impart to you an 
' anxiety which I labour under on your account 3 I have 
strong reason to suspect you have enemies in your own 
country, 'ly ho are upon the watch to arrest you on your 
landing ; when I have told yon this, I expect you will 
repose such trust in my honour and the sincerity of 
ray regard for you, as not to demand a flirther ex- 
planation of the particulars dn which my intelligence 
IS founded.* — ' Heaven and earth !' cried the astonish- 
ed Spaniard, ^ who can be those enemies I have to 
fear, and what can I iiave to deserve them ?' — ' So far 
I will open myself to you,' answered the captain, * as 
to point out the principal to you, the inquisidor gene- 
ral.* — * Hie best friend I have in Bpain,* exclaime4 
the governor, ' my sworn protector, the patron of my 
fortune : he my enemy ? impossible.* — * Well, sir,* 
V replied the captain, ' if my advice do hot meet belief, 
I roust so far exert my authority for your sake, as to 
make this ship your prison, till I have waited on our 
minister at Lisbon, and made the enquiries necessary 
foi: your safety > suspend your judgment on the seem- 
ing harshness of this measure till I return to you 
again 3' and at tlie same time rising from his seat, he- 
gave orders for the barge, and leaving strict injunc- 
tions with the first lieutenant not to allow of the go- 
vernor's quitting the frigate, he put off for the shore, 
and left tlie melancholy Spaniard buried in profound 
and silent meditation. 
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Tbe €«nksarie6 &f tlie inquiskioa having at last traced 
9edrosa to lisbcm^ and there gained intefiigence of his 
having entered on board the frigate, our captain had no 
«ooner turned into the porch of the hotel at Buenos- 
Ayres, than he was accosted by a messenger of state, 
•with a requisition from the prime minister*s office, for 
<the suiTender of one Nicolas Pedrosa, a subied: of 
Spain, and a criminal, who had escaped out of tne pri- 
son of the Inquisition in Madrid, /where he stood 
charged of high crimes and naisdemeanors.-^As soon 
ias this requisition was explained to our worthy cap- 
tain, without condescending to'^a word in reply he 
called for pen and ink, and writing a short order to the 
office commanding on board, instantly dispatched the 
midshipman, who attended him, to the barge, with 
directions to make the best of his way back to die fri* 
gate, and deliver it to the lieutenant : then turning 
to the messenger, he said to him, in a resplute tone— r 
^ That Spaniard is now borne on my books, and before 
you shall take him out of the service of my king, you 
must sink his ship.'— Not waiting for a reply, he im- 
mediately proceeded, without stop, to the house of the 
British Minister, at the further end of the city : here 
he found Pedrosa's intelligence, with regard to the go- 
vernor of Quito, expressly verified, for the order had 
come down even to Lisbon on the chance, of the 
Spanish frigate's taking shelter in that port: to this 
minister he related the horrid tale which' Pedrosa had 
delivered to him, and with his concurrence it was de- 
termined to forward letters into Spain, which Don 
Manuel should be advised to write to his lady and 
friends at Madrid, and to wait their answer before any 
further discoveries were imparted to him respecting 
the blacker circumstances of the case : in the mean 
time it was resolved to keep the prisoner safe in his . 
ffi lum. 

^ The generous captain lost no time in returning to 
his frigate, where he immediately imparted to/Don 
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Maiiuel thfc intelligence he had obtained at the British 
minister's.—' This, indeed/ cried the afflicted Spa- 
niard, ' is a stroke I was in no respect prepared for 5 I 
had fondly persuaded niyself there was not in the 
whole empire of Spain a more friendly heart than that 
of the inquisidQr*s J to my beloved Leonora he had 
ever shewn the tenderness of a paternal affection firom 
her very childhood 5 by him our hands were joined 5 
his lips pronounced the^ ni^tial benediction, and thro* 
his favour I was promoted to my government : grant. 
Heaven^ no misfortune hath befallen my Leonora t 
surely she cannot have offended him and forfeited his 
favour.' — ' As I know him not,' replied the captain, 
' I can form no judgment of ids motives 3 but this I 
know, that if a man's heart is capable of cruelty, the 
fittest school to learn it in must be the inquisition/ 
The proposal was now suggested of sending letters in- 
to Spain, and the governor retired to his desk for the 
purpose of writing them ; in the afternoon of the same 
day the minister paid a visit to the captain, and receiv- 
ing a packet firom the hands of Don Manuel, promised 
to get it forwarded by a safe conveyance according to 
direction* 

In due course of time this fatal letter from Leonora 
opened all the horrible transaction to the wretched 
husband :— r 

The gidlty hand of an expiring wife, under the ago^ 
nizing operation of a mortal poison, traces these jew 
tremhling lines to an injured wretched husland, Jfthou 
hast Q,ny piiy for my parting spirit Jiu the ruin tliat 
awaits thee, and avoid this scene ofmltany^and horror. 
When I tell thee I have home a child to the monster^ 
whose, poison runs in my veins, thou wilt abhor thy 
Jaithless. Leonora ; had /strength to relate to thee the 
subtle machinations which betrayed me to disgrace, thou 
wouldsi pity and perhaps forgive me. Oh agony ! can 
J write his name 7 — the Jnauisidor is my murderer,'^ 
My pen falls from my Aam-^JareM'rf/JR>r ever I 
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;• Had a shot passed throu^ the heart of Don Manuel^ 
it could not more effectually have stopt its mojdons, 
th^ the perusal of this fatrfl writing f he dropped life- 
less on the couch, and but for the care aod assistance 
©f the captain and Pedrosa in 4hat posture he bad pro- 
bably expired. Grief like his will not be described by 
words, for to words i<; gave no utterance y 'twas suffo- 
p^ting silent woe. '^ 

'. Let us drop tiie curtain over- this melaqcljoly pausp 
_ ^ our narration, and attend on tiie niournfiii wiciower 
tiow landing upon English ground^ and conveyed by 
bis humane and generous preserver to the hovise of "f 
noble earl, the father of our araial^le. captain and a n^n 
by his virtues still more conspicuous, than by his ranL 
Here amidst the gentle solicitudes of a beneyolent fa- 
mily, in one of the most enchanting spot^ on earth, m 
a climate most salubrious and restorative to a consli- 
iUtion exliausted' by heat, and a heart nearly broken 
with sorrow, the reviving spirits . of the unfortunate 
Don Manuel gave the first symptoms of a possible re?- 
covery. At tJbe period of a few tranquillizing weeks 
here passed in the bosodi of humanity, letters came to 
hand from the British minister at Lisbon, in answer to 
a memorial, that I should have, staged Jo have been 
drawn up ^ the friendly captain before his departure 
from that port, with a detail of fact^ deposed and 
sworn to by Nicolas Pedrosa, which memorial^ with 
the documents attached to it^ ^vas forwarded to th^ 
Spanish court by special express froni the Portuguese 
premier. By tliese letters it appear,ed that the high 
dignity of the person impeadie4 157 this gtat^nent of 
facts had not been sufficient to scr.een him from a very 
cerious and coiftplete investigation j in tjie course of 
which, facts had been so cle^i-ly brought hdme to him 
by the confession of his several agents, and the testi- 
mony of the deceased Leonora*s attendants, , tpge-f 
*her with her own writ-ten declarations, whilst die 
poison was in t^ration^ that though ne public 
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generally understood he was either bo lotiger iti exist- ; 
ence, or in a situation never to be heard erf* ^;ny nxore^ 
till roused by the awakening trump he shall be sum-* 
moned to his tremendous last Account Afe fdr th« on- 
hkppy widower it was fully signified to him from 
authority, tliat his rejtxim to . Spatn^ whether oti ex- 
change or parole^ would b^ no longer op^sed^ noir 
had he. any thing Ui apprellend on the piatt of govern- 
ment, when he should there arrive. The same was * 
simified in fewer words to the exGi^lpated Pedrdsa. 

vVkether i)on Manuel de Gasafohda will ih time to : 
come avail himself of these oVdrtuces time alone can 
prove ; as irar litde^ NicoldSi whose priierinoney has ' 
sethi^japVa.aon^fortftble little, shnp-ih I>ake'Sf<plaBe> \ 
where lie bleeds the veins and cleanse* the bowefe t5f • 
his IficaeHti^htbretlfreii ih»]aad of freedana and tole- 
ration, his merry l^eaft is at reit j sa.Ve only wlieh with - 
fire, in his eyes and veng^kice on his toilgab, he 
anathematizes the iRquisitioil j and struts into the syna- 
gogue every sabbath with as bold a step and as erect a 
look, as if he was himself High Priest of the Temple, 
going to perform sacrifi9e on the re-assembling of tlie 
scattered tribes. 



SENSIBILITY. 
,, Sterne* 

BEAR Sensibility! source i^exhau^ed of all. tliat*s 
precious in our joys or costjy in our sorrows ! — ; 
thou chainest thy martyr down upon his bed of straw 
— and 'tis thou who liftest him up to heaven— eternal - 
fountain of our feelings ! — 'tis here I trace thee ! — and 
this is '* thy divinity which stirs within me" — not that, 
in sortie sad and sickening moments, '' my soul shrinks 
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tmck upon herself, and startles at destnictlonV-^mers 
pomp of words !: — ^but that I feel some generous joys 

and generous cares beyond myself all comes from 

thee, great — great sensorium of the world ! which 
ribrates, if a hair of our head but fall upon the ground, 
in the remotest desert of thy creation. — Touched with 
thee, Eugenius draws my curtain when I languiish — 
hears my tale of symptoms, and blames the weather for 
the disorder of his nerves. Tliou girtest a portion of it 
fometimes to the roughest peasant who traverses the 
bleakest mountains — he finds the lacerated lamb of 
enother*s flock — this moment I beheld him leaning 
with his head against his crook, with piteous hiclina- 
tion looking down upon it ! — Oh ! had I come one 
moment sooner ! — ^it bleeds to death — ^his gen^Jp heart 
bleeds with it. — /- 

Peace to thee, generous swain ! I sefe thou walkest 
off with anguish — but thy joys shall balance it — ^for 
happy is thy cottage— and happy is the sharer of it,— 
and happy are the lambs which sport about you. 



GENEROSITY. 

Praif, 

O GENEROSITY ! what a source of joy art thott 
to t£yself and others ! Thou art the sun of the 
soul : the clouds of distress flee from before thee ; the 
storms of misery are dispersed 5 .and as thy impartial 
beam spreads comforts and blessings on eveiy side, 
thou appearest only to shine the brighter, in proportion 
to the felicity that is thus benignly ext^ided. Con- 
tinue then, oh! continue to illume my bosom: let 
this hand forget its employment, and this heart cease 
its motion, wheti it ceases to feel thy amiable 
energy!^ 
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THE FORCE. OF EDUCATIONS 
Addison, 

I CONSIDER a human soul without education like 
marble in the quarry, which shews none of its in- • 
herent beauties, until the skill of the polisher fetche* 
out the colours, makes the surface shine; and discover* 
every ornamental cloud, spot, and vein, tliat run* 
through the body of it. Education, after the same 
manner, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out 
to view every latent virtue and perfection, which 
without such helps are never able to make their ap« 
pearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allu* 
sion so soon upon him, I shall make use of the same 
instance to illustrate the force of education, which Aris- 
totle has brought to explain his doctrine of substantial 
forms, when he tells us that a statue lies hid in a 
block of marble j and that the art of the statuary only 
clears away the superfluous matter, and removes the 
rubbish. The figure is in the stone, the sculptor only 
finds it. What sculpture is to a block of marble, edu- 
cation is to a human soul. The philosopher, the saint, 
or the hero, the wise, the good, or the great man, 
very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, which 
a proper education might have dis-interred, and have 
brought to light. I am therefore much delighted with 
reading the accounts of savage nations, and with con- 
templating those virtues which are wild and uncul- 
tivated ; to see courage exerting itself in fierceness^ 
resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience 
in sullenness and despair. 

Men*s passions operate variously, and appear^in dif- 
ferent kinds of actions, according as they are more oc 
less rectified and swayed by reason. When one hearb 
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of negroes, who upon the death of their masters, or 
upon changing their service, hang themselves upon the 
next tree, as it frequently happens in our American 
plantations, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, 
tiio* it expresses itself in so dreadful a manner ? What 
might not that savage greatness of soul which appears 
in these poor wretches on many occasions, be raised to, 
.were it rightly cultivated ? And what colour of excuse 
isan there be for the contempt with which we treat this 
part of our species ? That we should not put them 
Vpon the common foot of humanity, that we should 
only set an insignificant fine upon tlie man who mur- 
ders them; nay, that w^e should, as much as in us 
lies, cut them off from the prospects of happiness in 
^notlier world as well as in this, and deny tjbem that 
^hich we look upon as tlie proper means for attaining 
it? 

Since I am engaged en this subject, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning a story which I have lately Ijeard, and 
which is so well attested, that I have no manner of 
reason to suspect the truth of it. I may call it a kind 
of i^'ild tragedy that passed about twelve years ago at 
St. Christopher's, one of our British leeward islands. 
The negroes who were the persons concerned in it, 
T^ere all of them tlie slaves of a gentleman who is now 
in England. 

This gentleman among his negroes had a young 
ivojian, who was looked upon as a most extraordinary 
beauty by those of her own complexion. He had at 
tlie same time two young fellows who were likewise 
negroes and slaves, remarkable for the comeliness of 
their persons, and for the friendship which they bore 
to one anotlier. It unfortunately happened Ihat both 
of them fell in love with the female negroe above- 
mentioned, who would have been very glad to have 
taken eitlier of them for her husband, provided they 
could agree between tiieniselves which should be the 
maor But tliey were botli so passionately in love with 
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her, that neither of theai could think of giving her vp 
to his rival 5 and at the same time were so true to on^ 
another, that neither of them wourld think of gaining 
her without his friend's consent. The torments of 
these two lovers were the discourse of the family to 
which they belonged, who could not forbear observing 
the strange complication of passions which perplexed 
the hearts of the poor negroes, tliat often dropped ex- 
pressions of the uneasiness they underwent, and how' 
impossible it was for eitlier of them ever to be happy. 

After a long struggle between love 'and friendship, 
truth and jealousy, they one day took a walk together 
into a wood, carrying their mistress along with them : 
where, after abundance of lamentations, they stabbed 
her to the heart, of which sh6 immediately died. A 
slave who was at his work not far from the place where 
this astonishing piece of cruelty was committed, hear- 
ing the shrieks of the dying person, ran to see what was 
the occasion of them. He there discovered the Wo- 
man lying dead upon the ground, with the two negroes 
on each side of her, kissing the dead corpse, weeping 
over it, and beating -their breasts in the utmost agonies 
of grief and despair. He immediately ran to the Eng- 
lish family with the news of what he had seen 3 who 
upon coming to tlie place saw the woman dead, and 
the two negroes expiring by her with wounds they had 
given themselves. 

We see in this amazing instance of barbarity^ what 
strange disorders are bred in the minds of those men 
whose passions are not regulated by virtue, and dis- 
ciplined by reason. Though the action which I have 
recited is in itself full of guilt and horror, it proceeded 
from a temper of mind which might have produced 
very noble fruits, had it been informed and guided by 
a suitable education. 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessing to be born in 
those parts of the world where wisdoni and knowledge 
flourish : though it must be confessed, there are, even 
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in these parts, several poor uninstructed persons, ^'hr> 
*re but little above the inhabitants of those nations of 
which I have beeD here speaking; as those who have 
had tlie advantage of a more libeial education, rise 
above one another by different degrees of perfection. 
For to return to our statue in the block of marble, we 
see it sometimes only begun to be chipped, sometimes 
rougJi-hewn, and but just sketched into a human 
figure ; sometimes we see the man appearing distinctly 
in, all his limbs and features, sometimes we find the 
figure wrought up to a great elegancy, but seldom meet 
with any to which the hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles 
could not give several nice touches and finishings. 

Discourses of morality, and reflections upon human 
nature, are the best means we can make use of to im- 
prove our minds, and gain a true knowledge of our- 
aelves, and consequently to recover our souls out of the 
vice, ignorance, and prejudice, which paturally cleave 
to them. I have all along profest myself in this paper 
fi promoter of these great ends 5 and I flatter myself 
that I do from day to day contribute something to the 
polishing of men's minds:' at least my design is 
iaudablej whatever the execution may be. 



SIR BERTRAND.— A FRAGMENT. 

Barhauld. 

SIR Bertrand turned his steed towards the wolds, 
hoping to cross those dreary moors b^ore the 
curfew. But, ere he had proceeded half his journey, 
he was bewildered by the different tracks -, and not be- 
ing able, as far as the eye could reach, to espy any ob- 
jject but the brown heath surrounding him, he was at 
Jength quite uncertain which way he should 4irect Jus 
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course. Night overtook him in this situation. It was 
one of those nights when' tlie moon gives a faint glim- 
mering of liglit through the thick black' clouds- of a 
lowering sky. Now and then she suddenly emerged 
in full splendour from her veil -, and then instantly re- 
tired behind^ it, having just served to give the forlorn 
Sir Bertrand a wide-ejLtended prospect over tlie deso- 
late waste. sHdpe and native courage a while urged him 
to push forwards } but, at length, the increasing dark- 
ness, and fatigue of body and mind, overcame him : 
he dreaded moving from the ground he stood on, *for 
fear of unknown pits and bogs ; and, alighting from his 
horse in despair, he threw himself on the ground. 

He had not long continued in that posture, whea 
the sullen toll of a distant bell struck his ears— he 
started up -, and turning towards the sound, discerned 
a dim twinkling light. Instantly he seized his horse*3 
bridle, and with cautious steps advanced towards it. 
After a painful march, he was stopped by a moated 
ditch surrounding the place from whence the lights 
proceeded 5 and, by a momentary glimpse of moon- 
light, he had a full view of a large antique mansion, 
with turrets at the corners, and an ample porch in tlie 
centre. The injuries of time were strongly marked on 
every thing about it-^^The roof in various places wa^ 
fallen in, the battlements were half demolished, and 
the windows broken and dismantled. A draw-bridge, 
with a ruinous gateway at each end, led to the court 
before the building. 

He entered 3 and instantly the light, which proceed- 
ed from a window in one of the turrets, glided along, 
and vanished : at the same moment the moon' sunk be- 
neath a black cloud, and the night was darker than 
ever — All was silent. — Sir Bertrand fastened his steed 
under a shed 5 and, approaching the house, traversed' 
its whole front, with light and slow footsteps. — All was 
still as death ! — He looked in at the lower windows, 
but could not distinguish a single object through the 
y3 
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Jmpenetrable gloom. After a short paiiey with him- 
self, he entered the porch -, and seizing a massy iron 
knocker «at the gate, lifted it up, and, hesitating, at 
lengtli struck a loud stroke. The noise resounded 
tlirough tlie whole mansion with hollow echoes. All 
was still again ! — He repeated the stroke more boldly, 
and louder. — Another interval of silence ensued ! — ^A 
third time he knocked ; and a third time all was still ! 
He then fell back to some distance, that he might dis- 
cern whether any light could be seen in the whole 
front. It again appeared in the same place, and quickly 
glided away as before. — At the same instant, a deep, 
.sullen toll sounded from the turret. Sir Bertrand*s 
heart made a fearfuL stop ! — He was a while motion- 
less j then terror imjpelled him to make some hasty 
steps towards his steed — but shame stopped his flighty 
and, urged by honour, and a resistless desire of 'finish- 
ing the adventure, he returned to the porch, and work- 
ing up his soul to a full steadiness of resolution,. he 
-drew forth his sword with one hand, and with the 
other lifted up the latch of the gate. The heavy door, 
creaking upon its hinges, reluctantly yielded to his 
hand : — he applied his shoulder to it, and forced it 
open. He quitted it, and stepped forward — the door 
' instantly shut with a thundering clap. Sir Bertrand's 
blood was chilled ! — He turned back to find the door, 
and it was long ere his trembling hands could seize it 
—-but his utmost strength could not open it again. 
After several ineffectual attempts, he looked behind 
him, and beheld, across a hall,' upon a large stair-case, 
a pale blueish flame, which cast a dismal gleam of 
light around. He again summoned forth his courage, 
and advanced towards it — It retired. He came to the 
foot of the stairs j and after a moment's deliberation, 
ascended. He went slowly up, the flame retiring be- 
fore him, till he came to a wide gallery. — ^The flame 
proceeded aJong it, and he followed in silent horror, 
treading lightly, for the echoes of his footsteps startled 
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him. It led him to the foot of another stair-case^ and' 
then vanished. — At the same instant .another toU 
sounded from the turret — Sir Bertrand felt it strike up* 
on his heart. He was now in total darkness ^ and, 
with his arms extended^ began to ascend the second 
stair-case. A dead cold hand met his left hand^ and 
firmly grasped it, drawing him forcibly forwards — h^ 
endeavoured to disengage himself, but could not — ^he 
made- a furious blow with his sword, and instantly a 
Joud shriek pierced his ears, and the dead hand was left 
powerless ia his — He dropped it, and rushed forward* 
with a desperate valour. 

The stairs were narrow and winding, and interrupt- 
ed by frequent breaches, and loose fragments of stone. 
The stair-case grew narrower and narrower, and at 
length terminated in a low iron gate. Sir Bertrand 
pushed it open — it led to an intricate winding passage, 
just large enough to admit a person upon his hands and 
knees. A faint glimmering of light served to show the 
nature of the place. Sir Bertrand entered — A deep 
hollow groan resounded from a distance through the 
^vault. — He went forwards 3 and, proceeding beyond 
the first turning, he discerned the same blue flame 
which had before conducted him — He followed it. 
The vault, at length, suddenly opened into a lofty galr 
lery, in the midst of which a figure appeared, com- 
pletely armed, thrusting forwards the bloody stump ojf 
an arm, with .a terrible frown and menacing gesture, 
^nd brandishing a sword inJiis hand. Sir Bertrand un- 
dauntedly sprung forwards 5 and, aiming a fierce blow 
at the figure, it instantly vanished, letting'fall a massy 
iron key. The flame now rested upon a pair of ample 
folding doors at the end of the gallery. Sir Bertrand 
went up to it, and applied the key to a brazen lock 
— with difficulty he turned the bolt — instantly the 
doors flew open, and discovered a large apartment, at 
the end of which was a coffin rested upon a bier, with 
a taper burning on each side of it. A^ong the room oa 
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both sides were gigantic statues of black marble, atlirei 
in the Moorish habit, and holding enormous sabres in 
their right hands. Each of them reared his arm, and 
advanced one leg forwards, as the knight entered j at 
the same moment the lid of the coffin flew open, and 
the bell tolled. The flame still glided forwards 3 and 
Sir Bertrand resolutely followed, till he arrived within 
six paces of tlie coffin. Suddenly a lady, in a shroud 
and black veil, rose up in it, and stretched out her 
arms towards him — at the same time the statues clash- 
ed theli" sabres, and advanced. Sir Bertrand flew to 
the lady, and clasped her in his arms — she threw up 
her veil, and kissed his lips -, and instantly the whole 
building shook as with an earthquake, and fell asunder 
t«^ith a horrible crash. 

Sir Bertrand was thrown into a sudden trance 5 and, 
on recovering, found himself seated on a velvet sofa, in 
the most magnificent room he had ever seen, lighted 
with innumerable tapers, in lustres of pure crystal. A 
sumptuous banquet was set jn the middle. The doors 
opening to soft music, a lady of incomparable beauty, 
attired with amazing splendout, entered, surrounded 
by a troop of gay nymphs, more fair than the Graces. 
She advanced to the knight -, and, falling on her knees, 
tlianked him as her deliverer. The nymphs placed a 
garland of laurel upon his head 3 and the lady led him 
by the hand to the banquet, and sat beside him. The 
njrmphs placed themselves at the table 3 and a nume- 
rous train of servants entering, served up the feast, de-» 
licious music playing all the time. 

Sir Bertrand could not. speak for astonishment — ^he 
could only return their honours by courteous looks and 
gestures. 

After the banquet was finished, all retired but the 
lady 3 who, leading back the knight to the sofa, |id- 
jessed him in these words-' 
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CONTENTMENT IN PROSPERriYi 

Anfmymous^ 

rlriHERE are very few questions which liave mo» 
JL puzzled philosophers, than one in particular re- 
lating to the regimen of ourselves in prosperity and ad- 
versity. The contest was never finally determined, 
whether it was the greater bravery to moderate our- 
selves in plenty, or to bear up with constancy under 
the pressures of want. The dispute, I think, is not 
Very material; but the necessity of contentment ap- 
pears manifestly from both sides, in order to enjoy any 
ieVicity in either condition. 

Murmuring and complaint generally proceed from 
the difference of men's situations in life. The sordid 
are apprehensive they shall never have enough ^ and 
the profuse want more to animate their extravagance. 
They who have but small fortunes cannot relish the 
scantiness of moderation ; grandeur and gaiety do not 
always sit easy on the wealthy j and tlie necessitous are 
dissatisfied tliat they are exposed to the severity of in- 
digence. 

A strange variety of passions thus daily distract the 
human mind, and for want of knowing how to be 
easy, too many make themselves miseral:de. But all 
these repinings are in reality criminal : man is pro- 
perly his own tormentor 5 he disquiets himself in vain f 
and by neglecting the observation of one easy virtoe, 
he never tastes the fruit of genuine contentn^ent.-— 
To regulate our desires, and limit our pleasures, is 
what X mean by contentment in a plentiful condition-— 
a state which requires great circumspection to keep 
the passions from running into excess ! 

Prosperity is a trying and dangerous state, in whichj 
as we exercise our judgment^ w« shall display either 
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the greatest folly, or the most exen^lary wisdom. 
Good fortune i^ apt to delude us with its smiles, and 
strangle us in its embraces^ It. unbends the mind, and 
slackens its powers j and by a fraudulent gratification 
of sense it insensibly steals away the use of our reason. 
•Many have stood inflexible under the shock of poverty, 
who have afterwards fallen a sacrifice to a plentiful 
fortune. 

Temptations to a fatal security are too prevalent, 
when the mind is lulled into carelessness and neglect. 
\Ve apprehend no difficulty, because we feel none; 
and we promise ourselves safety, because a treacherous 
confidence bilinds us to our danger. 

But when fortune smiles, let us rouse up our eircum- 
spection. Our passions then require a tight rein, left 
our apt ions should hurry us into insolence and pre- 
sumption.. Confidence in our possessions is too apt to 
obliterate ihe remembrance of duty 5 and too great an 
opinion of our own merit, . sometimes creates a forget- 
fiilness of our dependence on God, 

The desires, it is plain, have a tendency, to violence 5 
and an easy affluence, instead of satisfying, pushes 
them on to further gratifications. When the heart is 
thus enlarged, and the spirits too volatile, we are na- 
turally inclined to embark in new undertakings : we 
are insensible of any difficulties which should stop us 
in our career, and, for want of proper restraint, our 
desires hurry us into extravagance, which seldom ends 
in any thing but ruin. 

Thus fallen from the summit of grandeur, we shall 
become the objects of scorn and contempt. Whilst 
our fields stood thick with com, and our gamers 
abounded with all manners of stores, the sycophants 
were ready to attend our tables,. din our ears wjth 
compliment, and try to persuade us that we were more 
than men : but no sooner is the scene changed, and a 
Bid alteration appears in our circumstances, than these 
infamous animala all vanish, and (like vermin whic]j 
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our misfortunes. 

The virtue of contentment, in the midst of prospe- 
rity, seems in this point veiy necessary, as it tends to 
preserve a, good fortune in hand, and to prevent a 
shame which must be grating on the loss of it. ^ 
•trict vigilance ^ould keep passion within due bounds. 
Our fall from an elevated station might be prevented 
by an evenness of temper, and a proper circumspec* 
tion 5 but for want of it our misfortune will be reflect* 
ed on with remorse, and the invidious will rejoice, 
and persecute us with severity. In short, let us em« 
brace contentment, as a most amiable virtue^ and re- 
strain our passions, as most conducive to our temporal 
as well as eternal welfare. Then we shall relish our 
enjoyments without surfeiting, and have a true taste of 
the delights of life, without neglecting the duties of 
Christianity. 



S^INUS AND OLINDA. 
Goldsmiths 

IN a fair, rich, flourishing country, whose clijffs are 
washed by the Grerman ocean, lived Sabinus, a 
youth formed by Nature to make a conquest wherever 
he thought proper 5 but the constancy of his disposition 
fixed him only with Olinda. 

He was, indeed, superior to her in fortune j but tliat; 
defect on her side was so amply supplied by her merit, 
tjiat none was thought more worthy of his regards than 
she. He loved her, he was beloved by her ; and, in 
a short time, by joining hands publicly, tliey avowed 
the union of their hearts. But, alas 1 none, however 
happy> are exempt firom the shafts of envy, and tlie 
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Iftalignant ef!ecls of ungovemed appetite. Hofw un* 
eafe, how detestable are they who have this fury for 
their guide ! How certainly will it lead them from 
diemselves^ and plunge them into errors they would 
have shuddered at, even in apprehension, ^riana; a 
lady of many amiable qualities, very nearly allied to 
Sabinus, and highly esteemed by him, imagined her- 
self slighted, and injuriously treated, since his mar- 
riage with Olinda. By incautiously suffering this jea- 
lousy to corrode in her bnciast, she began to give a 
loose to passion: she forgot those many virtues, for 
which she had been so long, and so justly applauded. 
Causeless suspicion, and mistaken resentment, betray- 
ed her into all the gloom of discontent : she sighed 
without ceasing; the happiness of others gave her in- 
tolerable pain: she thought of nothing but revenge. 
How unlike what she was, the cheerful, the prudent, 
the compassionate Ariana ! 

She continually laboured to disturb an union so 
firmly, so affectionately foundedj and planned every 
scheme which she thought most likely to disturb it. 

Fortune seemed willing to promote her unjust in- 
tentions 3 the circumstances of Sabinus had been long 
embarrassed by a tedious law-suit, and the court deter- 
mining the cause unexpectedly in favour of his oppo- 
nent, it sunk his fortune to the lowest, pitch of penury 
from the highest affluence. 

From the nearness of relationship, Sabinus expected 
from Ariana those assistances his present situation re- 
quired; hut she was insensible to all his entreaties, and 
the justice of every remonstrance, unless he first sepa- 
rated from Olinda,. whom she regarded with detesta- 
tion. Upon a compliance with her desires in this re- 
spect, she promised her fortune, her interest, and her 
all, should be at his command. Sabinus was shocked 
at the proposal j he loved his wife with inexpressible 
tenderness, and refused those offers with indignation 
which were t6 he purchased at so high a price ; Ariana 
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was DO less displeased to find her offers rejected, and 
gave a loose to all that warmth which she had long eu-^ 
deavoured to suppress. 

Reproach generallj produces recrimination 5 the 
quarrel rose to such a height^ that Sabinus was marked 
for destruction; and the very next day, upon tlie 
strength of an old ifemily debt, he was sent- to jail,, 
with none but Olinda to comfort him in his miseries. 
In this mansion of distress they lived together with re- 
signation^ and even with cornfort. She provided the 
frugal meal, and he read for her while employed in 
the little offices of domestic concern. Their l^llow- 
prisoners admired their contentment; and whenever 
they had a desire of relaxing into mirth, and enjoying 
those little comforts that a prison affords^ Sabinus and 
Olinda were sure to be of the party. Instead of re- 
proaching each other for their mutual wretchedness^ 
they both lightened it, by bearing each a share of the 
load imposed by Providence. Whenever Sabinus shew- 
ed the least concern on his dear partner*s account, she 
conjured him by the love he bore her, by those tender 
ties which now united them for ever, not to discom- 
pose himself: that so long as his affection lasted, she 
defied all the ills of fortune, and every loss of fame op 
fiiendship: that nothing could make her miserable, 
but his seeming to want happiness 3 nothing pleased 
but his sympathizing with her pleasure. 

A continuance in prison soon robbed them of the 
little they had left, and famine began to make its hor- 
rible appearance ; yet still was neither found to mur- 
mur j they both looked upon their little boy, who, in- 
sensible of their or his own distress, was playing gbout 
the room, with inexpressible yet silent anguish, when 
a messenger came to inform them that Ariana was 
dead; aud that her will, in favour of a very distant re- 
lation, and who was now in another country, might be 
easily pfocured, and burnt ; in which case, all her large 
fortune would revert to him, as being the next heir at 
law. z 
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A proposal of so base a nature filled our onhappf 
couple with horror ^ they ordered the messenger im* 
mediately out of the room» and falling upon each 
other^s neck^ indulged an agony of sorrow : for "bow 
even all hopes of relief were banished. The messenger 
who made the proposal^ however, was only a spy s«it 
by Ariana to sound the disposition of a man she loved 
et once and |)ersecuted« 

This lady, though warped hj wrong passions, was 
naturally kind, judicious, and friendly. She found that 
all her attempts to shake the constancy or the integrity 
ofSabinus were ineffectual: She had, therefore, be- 
gun to reflect, and to wonder how she could^ so long 
and so unprovoked, injtire such uncommon fortitude 
^d affection. 

She had, from the next room, herself heard the re- 
ceptioii given to the messenger, and could not avoid 
feeling ^\ the force of superior virtue ; she therefore 
re-assumed her former g<x)dness of heart ; she came 
into the room with tears in her eyes, and acknowledged 
the sevmty of her former treatro^t. She bestowed 
her first care in providing them all the necessary sup- 
plies, and acknowledged them as the most deserving 
heirs of her fortune. From this moment Sabinus en- 
joyed an unint^rupted happiness with Olinda, and 
both were happy in the fnendship and assistance of 
Ariana, who, dying soon af^er, left them in possession 
of a large estate ; and, in her last moments confessed, 
tl\at Virtue was the only path to;true glory 5 and that, 
however Innocence may for a time be depressed, a 
steady perseverance will in time lead it to a cerain 
victoQ^. 
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TRUE HONOUR.^ 
Blair. 

THE proper honour of man arises not from those 
splendid actions and abilities which excite high 
admiration. Courage and prowess, military renown, 
signal victories and conquests, may render the name of* 
a man famous, without rendering his character truly 
honourabk. To many brave men, to many herofes 
renowned in story, we look up with wonder. Thair 
exploits are recorded. Their praises sung. . They starid 
as on an eminence, above the rest of mankind. Their 
eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort before 
which we bow with inward esteem and respect. Some- 
thing more is wanted for th^t purpose, than the con- 
quering arm, and the intrepid mind. The laurels. of 
the warrior must at all times be dyed in blood, and 
bedewed with the tears of the widow and the orphan^ 
But if tliey have been stained by rapine and inhuoKi^ 
nity J if sordid avarice has marked his character j • cm: 
low and gross sensuality has degraded his Itfe^ the 
great hero sinks into a little m^n. What at a distance, 
or on a superficial view, wc admire, becemes mean, 
perhaps odious, when we examine it more clo'sely. It 
is like the Colossal statue, whose immense size struck 
the spectator afar off with astonishment 5 but, when 
nearly viewe4f it appears disproportioned, unshapely, 
and rude. 

Observations of the same kind may be applied to all 
the reputation derived from civil accomplishments ^ 
from the refined politics of the statesman, or the lite- 
rary efforts of genius and erudition. These bestow, 
and, within certain bounds, ought to bestow, eminence 
and distinction on men. They discover talents which 
in themselves are shining; and which become higlily 
z2 
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valuable, when employed in advancing the good a£ 
mankind. Hence, they frequently give rise to fame. 
Bat a distinction is to be made between fame and true 
honour. The former is a loud and noisy applause ; 
the latter, a more silent and internal homage. Fame 
floats on the breath of the myiUitude ; Honour rests on 
the judgment of the thinking. Fame may give praise 
while it with-holds esteem 5 true honour implies 
esteem mingled with respect. The one regards parti- 
cular distinguished talents j the other looks' up to the 
vliole character. Hence the statesnwn, the orator, or 
the poet, may be famous, while yet the man himself is 
far from being honoured. We envy his abilities. We 
wish to rival them. But we would not chuse to be 
classed with him who possessed them. 

From all this it follows, that in order to discern whfere 
man's true honour lies^ we must look> not to any sin* 
gle adventitious circumstance of fortune 3 not to any 
sparkling quality 5 but to the whole of what forms a 
man ; what entitles him, as such, to rank high among 
the class of beings to which he belongs 3 in a word, we 
must look to the mind and the soul. A mind superior 
to fear, to selfish interest and corruption 5 a mind go- 
verned by the principles of uniform rectitude and in- 
tegrity 5 the same in prosperity and adversity 5 which 
no bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe 3 neitlier by 
pleasure melted into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk 
into dejection j such is the mind which forms the dis- 
tinction and eminence of men. — One, who in no situa- 
tion of life is either ashamed or afraid of discharging 
his duty, and acting his proper part with firmness and 
constancy 5 true to the God whom he worships, and 
true to tiie faith in which he professes to believe j full 
of affection to his brethren of mankind 5* faithful to his 
friends, generous to his enemies, warm with com- 
panion to the unfortunate ; self-denying to little pri- 
vate interests and pleasures, but zealous for public in- 
terest and happiness; magnanimous, without being 
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proud ^ humble, without being mean 5 just, without 
being harsh 3 simple in his manners, but manly in his 
feelings j on whose word you can entirely rely 3 whose 
countenance never deceives you 5 whose professions of 
kindness are the effusions of his heart 3 on§, in fine, 
whom, independent of any views of advantage, you 
would choose for a superior, could trust in as a friend, 
and could love as a brother : — ^This is the man, whom 
in your heart, above all others, you do, you must; 
honour. 



THE TWO BEES, 

ON a finis nKnrning in May, Iwo bees set forward 
in quest of honey 3 the one wise and temperate, 
the other careless and extravag^it : they soon arrived 
at a garden enriched with ijromatic herbs, the most 
j&agrant flowers, and most dMicious fruits. They re- 
galed themselves for a time on the various dainties 
that were spread be^e them: the one loading his 
thigh at intervals with provisions for the hive against 
the distant winter 5 the other revelling in sweets, with- 
out r^ard to any thing but his present gratification^ 
At length they found a wide-mouthed phial that hung 
beneath the bough of a peach-tree filled with honey 
ready tempered, and exposed to their taste in the most 
alluring manner. The thoughtless epicure, in spite of 
all his friend's remonstrances,* plunged headlong into 
the vessel, resolving to indulge himself in all the 
pleasures of sensuality. The philosopher, on the other 
h»id, sipped a litde with cautbn3 but being suspi- 
cious of danger flew off^ to fruits and flowers, where, 
by the moderation of his mentis, he improved his relish 
z3 
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for the true enjoyment of them. In the evening, how- 
ever, he called upon his friend to enquire whether he 
would return to the hive, but found him surfeited in 
sweeis which he was as unable to leave as to enjoy. 
Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in his feet, and his 
whole frame totally enervated, he was but just able to 
bid his friend adieu, and to lament with his latest 
breath that * though a taste of pleasure might quicken 
the relish of life, an unrestrained indulgence is inevi- 
table destruction/ 



ADVANTAGES OF REVELATION. 
Rolinson. 

REVELATION dissipates all our obscurities, and 
teaches us clearly, without a doubt, that God 
willetli our immortality. It carries our thoughts for- 
ward to a future state, as to a fixed period whither the 
greatest part of the promises of God tend. It com- 
mands us, indeed, to consider all the blessings of this 
life, the aliments that nourish us, the rays which en- 
lighten UP, the air that we breathe ; sceptres, crowns, 
and kingdoms, as effects of the liberality of God, and 
as grounds of our gratitude : but at the same time it 
requires us to surmount the most magnificent earthly 
objects. It commands us to consider light, air, and 
aliments ; crowns, sceptre?, and kingdoms, as unfit to 
constitute the felicity of a soul created in the image of 
the blessed God, and with whom the blessed God has 
formed a close and intimate union. It assures us that 
ail age of life cannot fill the wish of duration, which 
it is the noble prerogative of an immortal soul to fi)rm. 
It does not ground the doctrine of immortality on 
metaphysiical speculations, nor on complex arguments, 
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above the comprehension of the greatest part of man- 
kind, and which will always leave some doubts in the 
minds of philosophers. The gospel grounds the doc- 
trine on the only principle that can support the weight 
with which it is encumbered. — ^The principle which I 
mean, is, the will of the Creator 5 who, having created 
our souls at first by an act of his will, can either eter- 
nally preserve them, or totally annihilate them-^whe- 
ther they be material or spiritual, mortal, or Immortal 
by nature. Thus the disciple of revealed religion does 
not float between doubt and assurance, hope and fear, 
as the disciple of nature does. He is not obliged to 
leave the most intefesting^question, that poor mortals 
can agitate, undecided :— whether their souls perish 
with their bodies, or survive their ruins. He does not 
say, as Cyrus said to his children — '' I know not how 
to persuade myself that the soul lives in this mortal 
body, and ceases to be when this body expires : 1 ani 
inore inclined to think that it acquires after death more 
penetration and purity." He does not say as Socrates 
said to his judges—" And now we are going— I to 
suffer death, and you to enjoy life : — ^Grod only knows 
^which is best." He does not say as Cicero said, 
speaking on this important article—'^ I do not pretend 
to say, that what I affirm is as infallible as the Pythian 
oracle, I speak only by conjecture." The disciple of 
revelation, authorized by Jesus Christ, who '^'hath 
^ brought life and immortality to light through the gos- 
pel," boldly affirms — " Though our outward man 
perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day. 
We that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burden- 
-ed : not for that ,we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life. I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
he is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
him against that day," 
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' THE DYING CHRIgTIAlSr, 

.* • Idem. 

] . • 

THUS speaks the dying Christian : When I con- 
sider *the awfiil symptoms of death, and the vio- 
lent agoaies of dissolving nature, they appear to me as 
medical preparations-^-sharp, but salutary ^ they are 
necessary to detach me from life, and to separate the 
remains of inward depravity frwn'me : besides, I shall 
not be abandoned to injr own fraifty, but my patience 
and constancy will be pr6portional to my suiFermgsj 
and that powerful arm whic^ hath supported me 
through life, will uphold me under the pressure of 
death.^ If I consider my sins, many as they are, I am 
invulnerable 5 for I go to a tribunal of mercy, where 
Gvod is reconciled, apd justice is satisfied. If I con- 
sider my body, I percttve I am putting off a mean and 
corruptible habit, and putting on robes of glonr. Fall, 
fell, ye imperfect senses, ye frail organs !~Fall, house 
of day, into yoUr original dust ! ye will be sown in 
corruption, but raised in incorruption 5 sown in dis- 
honour, but raised in glory 5 sown a natural body, but 
raised a spiritual body. If I consider my soul, it is 
passing I .see from slavery to freedom. I shall carry 
with me that which thinks and rejects ; I shall carry 
with me the delicacy of taste 3 the harmony of sounds; 
the beauty of colours -, and the fragrance of odoriferous 
smells. I shall surmount heaven and earth, nature, 
and all terrestrial things, and my ideas of all their 
beauties will multiply and expand. If I consider the 
future oeconomy to which I go, I have, I own, very 
inadequate notions of it 5 but my incapacity is the 
ground, of my expectation. Could I perfectly compre- 
hend it, it would argue its resemblance to some of the 
present objects of my senses, or its minute proportion 
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to the present operations of my mini. If worldly drg- 
nities and grandeur— if accumulated treasures— if the 
enjoyment of the most refined voluptuousness, were 
to represent to me celestial felicity, I should suppose, 
that, by partaking of their nature, they partook of 
their vanity. But if nothing here can represent the 
future state, it is because that state surpasses every 
otlxer. — My ardour is increased by my imperfect 
knowledge of it. My knowledge and virtue, I know, 
will be perfected 5 I know I shall comprehend truth, 
and obey order ^ I know I shall be free from all 
evils, and in possession of all good 3 I shall be present 
with God, I know, and with all the happy spirits who 
surround his throne ; and this perfect state, I am sure, 
will continue for ever and ever. Such are the all* 
sufficient supports which revealed religion affords 
against the fears of death. — Such are the meditations of 
a dying Christian. 



THE HISTORY OP 

ALMAMOULI iJ^ CON o^ NOUKADIN* 
Johnson, 

IN the reign of Jenghiz Can, conqueror of the east, 
in the city of Samarcand, lived Nouradin the mer^ 
chant, renowned throughout all the regions of Ind^ia 
for the extent- of his commerce, and tire integrity of 
his dealings. His warehouses were filled with all the 
commodities of the remotest nations ; every rarity of 
nature, every curiosity of art, whatever was valuable, 
whatever was useful, hasted to his hand. The streets 
were crowded with his carrif^esi the sea was covered 
with his ships 5 the streams ofOxus were wearied with 
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convcjranccji and every breeze of the sky wafted wealA 
to Nouradin. 

At length Nouradin felt himself seized with a slow 
malady^ which he first endeavoured to divert by appli- 
cation, and afterwards to relieve by luxury and indul- 
gence j but finding bis strength every day less, he was 
at last terrified, and called for help upon the sages of 
physic J they filled his apartments with alexipharnaics, 
restoratives, and essential virtues j the pearls of the 
ocean were dissolved, the spices of Arabia were distil- 
led, and all the powers of natore were employed to 
give new spirits 'to his nerves, and new balsam to his 
blood. Nouradin was ior some time amused with pro- 
mises, invigorated with cordials, or soothed with 
anodynes $ but the disease preyed upon his vitals^ and 
he soon discovered with indignation, that health was 
not to be bought. He was confined to his chamber, 
deserted by his physicians, and rarely visited by his 
friends; but his unwillingness to die flattered him 
long with hopes of life. 

At length, having passed the night in tedious lan- 
guor, he called to him Almamoulin, his only son ; and 
dismissing his attendant*: — "My son," says he, *^ be- 
'' hold here the weakness and fi*agi]ity of man y look 
*' backward a few days, thy iWtbcr watr great aBd hap- 
" py, fresh as the vernal rose, and strong as the cedar - 
*^ of the mountain -, the nations of Asia drank his 
^' devi's, and art and commerce delighted in his shade, 
'* Maleyolence beheld me, and sighed: His roots, 
" she cried, is fixed in the depths ^ it is watered by 
'' the fountains of Oxus ; it sends out branches afkr, 
'' and bids defiance to the blast; prudence reclines 
'' against his trunk, and prosperity dances on his top, 
" " Now, Almamovdin, look upon me withering and 
" prostrate -, lodt upon me and attend, I have traf- 
*' ficked, I have prospered, I have ttoted in gain: 
** my house is sjJendid, my servaats are numerous j 
5' yet I displayed only a *mall part of my xichesj th» 
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'^ reat, which I was hindered from enjoying bjr the 
'^ fear of raising envj^ or tempting rapacity, I have 
'' piled in towers, I have buried in caverns, I have 
^' hidden in secret repositories, which this scroll will 
" discover. My purpose was, after ten months more 
'* spent in commerce, to have withdrawn my wealth 
'' to a safer country : to have given seven years to de- 
'^ light and festivity, and the remaining part of my 
'^ days to solitude and repentance ; but the hand of 
" death is upon mej a frigorific torper encroaches 
'' upon my veins ^ I am now leaving the produce of 
'^ my toil, which it must be thy business to enjoj 
*^ with wisdom.** The thought of leaving his weai& 
filled Nouradin With such grief that he fell into con- 
Yiilsions, became delirious, and expired* 

Almamoulin, who loved his father, jvas touched a 
while with honest sorrow, and sat two hours in pro- 
found meditation, without perusing the paper which 
he held in his hand. He then retired to his own 
chamber, as overborne with affliction, and there read 
the inventory of his new possessions, which swelled 
his heart with such transports, that he no longer la- 
mented his father's death. He was now sufficiently 
composed to order a funeral of modest magnificence,' 
suitable at once to the rank of Nouradin*s profession, 
and \hG reputation of his wealth. The two next nights 
he ipent in visiting the tower and the caverns, and 
found the treasures greater to his eye than to his 
imagination. 

Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of exact 
frugality,' and had often looked with envy on the finery 
and expence of other young men : he therefore be- 
lieved, that happiness was now in his power, since he 
could obtain all of which he had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to regret the want. He resolved to give a 
loose to his desires, to revel in enjoyment, and feel 
pain or uneasiness no more. 
He immediately pn>cured a splendid equipage^ 
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dressed his servants in rich ^nbroideiy, and covered 
his horses with golden caparisons. He showered down 
silver on the populace^ and suffered their acclamations 
to swail him with insolenge. The nobles saw him 
with anger^ the wise men of the state combined against 
him^ the leaders of armies direatened his destruction, 
Almamoulin was informed of his danger : he put on 
Hie robe of mourning in the presence of his enemies^ 
and appeased them with gold^ and gems^ and supplica- 
tion. 

' He then sought to strengthen himself, by an alliance 
with the princes of Tartary, and offered the price of 
kingdoms for a wife of noble birth. His suit was 
generally rejected, and his presents refused -, but^ a 
princess of Asaracan once condescended to gdmit him 
to her presence. She received him sitting on a throne, 
attired in the robe of royalty, and shining with the 
jewels of Golconda 5 command sparkled in her eyes, 
and dignity towered on her forehead. AlmanK)ulin ap- 
proached and trembled. She saw his confusion and 
disdained hiip: How, says she, dares tlie wretch 
•hope my obedience, who thus shrinks at my glance ? 
Retire, and enjoy tliy riches in sordid ostentation 5 
tliou wast bom to be wealtliy, but never canst be 
great. 

He then contracted his desires to more private and 
domestic pleasures. He built palaces, he laid out gar- 
dens, he changed the face of the land, he transplanted 
forests, he levelled mountains, opened prospects into 
distant regions, paiired fountains from the tops of 
turrets, and rolled rivers through new channels. 

These amusements pleased him for a time ; but lan- 
guor and weariness soon invaded him. His bowers 
lost tlieir fiagrance, and the waters murmured with- 
out notice. He purchased large tracts of land in dis- 
taiU provinces, adorned them with houses of pleasure, 
and diversified them with accommodations for different 
seasons, Cliange of place at first relieved his satiety, 
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but all the novelties of situation were soon exhausted ,• 
he found his heart vacant, and his desires, for want of 
external objects, ravaging himself. 

He therefore returned to Samarcand, and set open 
his doors to those whom idleness sends out in search 
of pleasure. His tables were always covered with 
delicacies j wines of every vintage sparkled' in his 
bowis, and his lamps scattered pertumes. The sound 
of the lute, and the voice of the singer, chased away 
sadness j every hour was crowded with pleasure 5 and 
the day ended and began with feasts and dances, and 
revelry and merriment. Almamoulin cried out, " I 
** have at last found the use of riches ; I am siir- 
** rounded by companions, who view my greatness 
" without envy 5 and I enjoy at once the raptures of 
" popularity, and the safety of an obsaire station. 
** What trouble can he feel whom all are studious to 
'' please, that they may be repaid with pleasure? 
** What danger can he dreads to whom every nian 
*' is a friend?*' 

Such were the thoughts of Almamoulin, as he look- 
ed down from a gallery upon tlie gay assembly regaling 
at his expence \ but in the midst of this soliloquy, an 
officer of justice entered the liouse, and, in the form 
of legal citation, summoned Almamoulin to appear 
before the emperor. The guests stood a while aghast^ 
then stole imperceptibly away, and he was led off 
without a single voice to witness his integrity. Ho 
now found one of his most frequent visitants accusing 
him of treason, in* hopes of sharing his confiscatio6 ; 
yet, unpatronized and unsupported, he cleared him- 
self by the openness of innocence, and the consistence 
of truth 5 he was dismissed witli honour, and his ac- 
cuser perished in prison. 

Almamoulin now perceived with how little reason 

he had hoped for justice or fidelity frora those who live 

only to gratify their senses ; and, being now weary 

with vain experiments upon life and fruitless researches 

A a 
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After felicity, he had recourse to a sage^ who, after 
spending his youth in travel and observation, had re- 
tired from all human cares, to a small habitation on 
the banks of Oxus, where he conversed only with such 
a^ solicited his counsel. " Brother," said the philo- 
sopher, *' tliou hast suffered thy reason to be deluded 
*' by idle hopes, and fallacious appearances. Having 
''long looked wiih desire upon riches, thou hadst 
^' taught thyself to think them more valuable than na- 
'* ture designed them, and to expect firom them, what 
•' experience hath now taught thee, that they cannot 
'* give. That tliey do not confer wisdom, thou mayest 
" be convinced, by considering at how dear a price 
*' they tempted thee, upon thy first entrance into the 
*' world, to purchase the eimpty sound of vulgar ac- 
** claraatioh. That they cannot bestow fortitude or 
*' magnanimity, tliat man may be certain, who stood 
<' trembling at Astracan, before a being not naturally 
*' superior to himself. That they will not supply on- 
-«* exhausted pleasure, the recollection of forsaken 
*' palaces, and neglected gardens, will easily inform 
*' thee. Tbat they rarely purchase friends, thou didst 
" soon discover, when thou wert left to stand thy 
*' trial uncountenanced, and alone. Yet think not 
*' riches useless j there are purposes, to which a wise 
'^ man may be delighted to apply them j they may, by 
*' a rational distribution to those who want them, ease 
''' the pains of helpless disease, still the throbs of rest- 
" less anxiety, relieve innocence from oppression, 
" and raise imbe<Mity to cheerfiilness and vigour. 
" This they will enable thee to perform, and this will 
*^ afford the only happiness ordained for our present 
'^ state, tlie confidence of divine favoiy, and the 
'/^ hope of future rewards**' 
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The INDIAN and BRITISH OFFICER. 

A TRUE STORY, 

DURING a late war in America, a company of 
the Delaware Indians attacked a small detach- 
ment of the British troops, and defeated them. As 
the Indians had greatly the advantage of swiftness of 
foot, and were eager in the pursuit, very few of tlie 
fugitives escaped ; and those who fell into the enemy's ^ 
haads> ^ were treated with a cruelty of which there are 
not many examples even in that country. 

Two of the Indian^ came up /with a young officer, 
and attacked him with great fiiry 5 as they were armed 
with a kind of battle-axe, which they call a tomahawk, 
he had no hope of escape, and thought only of selling 
his life as dearly as he could 5 but just at this crisis 
another Indian came up, who seemed to be advanced 
vti years, and was armed witli a bow and arrows. The 
old man instantly drew his bow 5 but after having 
taken his aim at the officer, he suddenly dropped the 
point of his arrow, and interposed between him and his 
pursuers, who were about to cut him in pieces — tliey 
retired with respect. 

The old man then took the officer by the liand, 
soothed him into confidence by caresses ; and, having 
conducted him to his hut, treated him with kindness 
"odiich did honour to his profes*>ns. He made him 
less a slave than a companion, taught him the language 
of the country, and instructed him in the rude arts 
that are practised by tlie inhabitants. They lived to* 
gether in the most cordial amity 5 and the young officer 
found nothing to regret, but that sometimes the old 
man fixed his eyes upon him, and, having regarded 
him for some minutes^ with a steady and silent atten* 
tioD^ burst into tears. 

A a2 
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In the mean time the spring returned -, and tlie In- 
dians having recourse to their arms, again took the 
field. The old man, who was still vigorous, and well 
able to bear the fatigues of war, set ovit with them, 
and was accompanied by his prisoner. They marched 
above two hundred leagties, across the forest, and 
came at lengtll to a plain where the British forces 
were encamped. The old man shewed his prisoner 
the tents at a distance, at the same time remarked his 
countenance with the most diligent attention. ' ' There," 
«ays he, " are your countrymen j there is the enemy 
who wait to give us battle. Remember that I have 
paved thy life, that I have taught thee to construct a 
canoe, and to arm thyself w'ith a bow and arrows 5 to 
surprise the beaver in the forest, to wield the toma- 
hawk, and to scalp the enemy. What wast thou 
when I first took thee to my hut ? Thy hands were 
^ those of an infant > they were fit neither to procure 
thee sustenance nor safety* Thy soul was in utter 
darkness ; thou wast ignor^mt of every thing 3 and thou 
owest all things to me. Wilt thou then go over to thy 
nation, and. take up the hatchet against us V* 

The ofifiicer replied, '* That he would rather lose his 
own life than take away that of his deliverer." The 
Indian then bending down his head, and covering his 
face with botli his hands, stood some time silent 5 th^n 
looking earnestly at his prisoner, he said, in a voice 
that was at once softened by tenderness and grief, 
" Hast tliou a father ?" — '^ My father,*' said the young 
man, *' was alive when4 left my country.** — *' Alas,*' 
said the Indian, " how \vretched must he be!** He 
paused a moment, and then added, " Dost thou know 
tliat I have been a father ? I am a father no more. , I 
saw my son fall in battle j he fought at my sidej I 
saw hjm expire ! but he died like a man. He was co- 
vered with wounds when he fell dead at my feet j but 
I have revenged him !" 

Pe pronounced these Words with the utmost vehe- 
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mence 5 his body shook with a universal tremor ; and 
he was almost stifled with sighs that he would not suf- 
fer to escape him. There was a keen restlessness ih 
his eye j but no tear would flow to his relief. At 
length -he became calm by degrees, and turning to- 
wards the east, where the sun was then rising, " Dost 
thou see,** said he to the young officer, " the beauty 
of that sky, which sparkles with prevailing day ? and 
hast thou pleasure in the sight ?** — *' Yes," replied the 
young officer, ^' I have pleasure in the beauty of so 
fine a sky.*' — *^ I have none,'* said the Indian -, and 
his tears then found their way. 

A few HMUutes after he shewed the young man a 
magnolia in full bloom. ^' Dost thou see that beau- 
tiful tree ?" says he 5 and dost thou look upon it with 
pleasure?'* — " Yes,** replied tlie officer, *' I do look 
with pleasure upon that beautiful tree.** — " I have 
pleasure in looking upon it no more,** said the Indian 
hastily j and immediately added, '^ Gro, return to thy 
countrymen, that thy father may still have pleasure 
when he sees the sun rise in the monling, and the 
trees blossom in the spring." p 



MARIA, the MAID of MOULINES. 

. P A A T I. 

Sterne. ^ 

— — TTOHEY were the sweetest notes I ever head ; 
II and I instantly let down the fore-glass to 
hear them more distinctly — 'Tis Maria, said the postil- 
lion, observing I was listening — Poor Maria continued 
he (leaning his body on one side to let me see her, fgr 
he was m a line betwixt us,) is sitting upon a bank, 
A a S 
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playing her vespers upon her pipe, ^itli her little goat 
beside her. 

The young fellow uttered this witli an accent, and 
a look so perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I in- 
stantly made a vow, I would give him a four and 
twenty sous piece when I got to Mouline s 

And who is poor Maria ? said I. 

The love and pity of all the villages around us, said 
the postillion — it is but tliree years ago, that the sun 
did not shine upon so fair, so quick witted, and 
amiable a maid -, and a better fate did Maria deserve, 
than to have her banns forbid by the intrigues of the 
curate pf the parish who published therti — 

He v^as going on, when Maria, who had made a 
short pause, put the pipe to her mouth, and begaii the 
air again — they were the same notes j — ^yet were ten 
times sweeter j it is the evening service to the virgin, 
Said the young man — but who has taught her to play- 
it — or how she came by her pipe, no one knows ; we 
think heaven has assisted her in both j for ever since 
'she has been unsettled in her mind, it seems her only 
consolation — she has never, once had the pipe out of 
her hand, but plays that service upon it almost night 
and day. 

Tlie postillion delivered this with so much discretion 

and natural eloquence, that I could not help decypher- 

ing something in his face above his condition, and 

should have sifted out his history, had not poor Maria's 

- taken such full possession of me. 

"We had got up by this time almost to the bank 
vbere Maria was sitting: she 'was in a thin white 
jacket, with her^hair, all but two tresses, drawn up 
into a silk net, with a few olive leaves twisted a little 

fantastically oil one side she was beautiful ; and if 

ever I felt the full force of an honest heart-ach, it was 
the moment I saw lier 

God help her ! pdbr damsel ! above a hundred 

masses, said the postillion, have been said in the seve- 
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ral parish churches and convoits around for heo— -bui 
without effect ; we have still hopes, as she is sensible, 
for short intervals, that the virgin at last will restore 
her to herself 5 but her parents who know her best, 
are hopeless upon that score^ and think her senses are . 
lost for ever. 

As the postillion spoke this, Maria made a cadence 
so ^nelancholy, so tender and querulous that I sprung 
out of the chaise to help her, and found myself sitting 
betwixt her and her goat before I relapsed from mj 
enthusiasm. % 

Maria looked wistfully for some time at me, and 
then at her goat — ^and then at me — ^and then at her 
goat again, and so on alternatel y 

^Well, Maria, said I softly — What resemblance 

do you find ? 

I do intreat the candid reader to believe me, that It 
was from the humblest conviction of what a beast man 
is, — ^that I asked the question ) and I would not have 
let fall an unseasonable pleasantry in the venerable 
pre^nce of misery, to be entitled to all the wit that 
even Rabelais scattered. 

Adieu, Maria! — adieu, poor helpless damsel!—- 
some time, but not now, I may hear thy sorrows from 
thy own lips — ^but I was deceived, for that moment she 
took her pipe, and told such a tale of woe with it, that 
I rose up, and with broken and irregular steps walked 
softly to my chaise. 



MARIA, the MAID of MOULINES, 

PART 11, 

Ideirii 



I 



NEVER felt what the distress of plenty was in any 
one shape till uow-r-to travel it through the Bour- 
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bounnois^ the sweetest part of France — in the hey-day 
of the vintage, when Nature is pouring her abundance 

into every one's lap, and ev^ eye is lifted up a 

journey dirough each step of which music beats time 
to labour, and all their children are rejoicing as they 
carry their clusters t o pass through this with my 
aflfections flying out, and kindling at every group be- 
fore mia—-— and every one o7 them was pregnant with 
adventures. 

Just hea^n ! — it would fill up twenty volumes— 
and alas ! I have but a few small pages left of this to 
crowd it into- a nd half of these must be taken up 
with the poor Maria my friend Mr. Shandy met with 
near Moulines. 

The story he had told of that disconsolate maid 
afiected me not a little in the reading 3 but when I 
got within the^ neighbourhood where she lived, it re- 
turned so strongly into my mind, that I could not re- 
sist an impulse whi^ prompted me to go half a league 
out of the road, to the village where her parents dwelt, 
to enquire after her. 

'Tis going, I^own, like the Knight of the Woeful 
Countenance, in quest of melanchdy adventurer— 
but I know not how it is, but I am never so perfectly 
conscious of the existence of a soul within me, as 
when I am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door : her looks told 

me the story before she dpened her mouth She had 

lost her husband : he had died, she said, of anguish for 
the loss of Maria's senses, about a month before — She 
bad feared at first, she added, that it would have plun- 
' dered her poor girl of what little understanding was 
left — ^but, on the contrary, it had brought her more to 
herself — still she could not rest — ^her poor daughter, 
she said, crying, was wandering somewhere about the 
road— 

— ^Why does my pulse beat languid as I write this ? 
-and what made La Fleur^ wb^se heart seemed only 
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to be tuned to]oy, to pass the back of his hand acrois 
his eyes, as the woman stood and told it ? I beckoned 
to the postillion to turn back into tlie road. 

When we had got within half a league of'Moulines, 
at a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, I 
' discovered poor Maria sitting under a poplar— she 
was sitting with her elbow in her lap, and her head 
leaning on one side within her hand ; — a small brook 
ran at the foot of the tree. 

I bid the postillion go on witli the chaise to Mou- 
lines^ and La Fleur to bespeak my supper — and that I 
would walk after him. ^ , 

She was dressed in white, and much as my friend 
described her, except that her hair hung loose, which 
before was twisted within a silk net.- She had 
superadded likeiwise to her jacket, a pale green rib- 
band, which fell across her shoulder to the ^aist ; at 
the end of which hung her pipe. — Her goat had been 
as faithless as her lover ; and she had got a little dog 
in lieu of him, which she had kept tied by a string to 
her girdle 5 as I looked at her dog, she drew him to- 
wards her with the string — ** Thou shalt not leave me, 
Sylvio," said she. I looked in Maria's eyes, and saw 
she was thinking more of her father than of her lova: 
or her little goat ; for, as she uttered them, the tears 
trickled down her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her j and Maria let me wipe 
them away, as they fell, with my handkerchief. — ^I 
then sieep'd it in my own — and then in her*s — and then 
in mine — ^and then I wiped her*s again — and as I did 
it, I felt such undescribeable emotions within me, as I 
am sure could not be accounted for from any com- 
binations of matter and motion. 

I am positive I have a soul ; nor can all the books 
with which materialists have pestered the world ever 
convince me to the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herself, I asked 
her if she remembered a pale thin person of a man who 
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had sat down betwixt her and her goat about two 
years before ? She said^ she was unsettled much at 
that time^ but remembered it upon two accounts— 
that> ill as she was^ she saw the person pitied her 5 and 
next, that her goat had stden his handkerchief, and 
she had beat him for the theft-— she had washed it, 
fihe said, in the brook, and kept it in her pocket, to 
restore it to him in case she should erer see him again, 
which, she added, he had half promised her. As she 
told me this, she took the handkerchief out of her 
pocket to let me see it 5 she had folded it up neatly in 
a couple^of vine-leaves, tied round with a tendril— on 
opening jt, I saw an S marked in one of the comers. 

She had since that, she told me, strayed as fo as 
Rome, and walked round St. Peter's once—^nd return- 
ed back-— that she had found her way alone across the 
Appennines — ^had travelled over all Lombardy without 
money — ^and through the flinty roads of Savoy without 
shoes — ^how she had borne it, and how she had got 
supported, she could not tell-— but God tempers the 
wind, said Maria, to the shorn lamb. 

Shorn indeed ! and to the quick, said I ; and wast 
thou in my own land where Phave a cottage, I would 
take thee to it, and shelter thee : thou shouldst eat of 
mj own bread and drink of my own cup— I would be 
kind to thy Sylvio in all thy weaknesses and wan- 
derings I would seek after thee, and bring thee back 
•—when the sun went down, I would say my prayers : 
and when I had dbne thou shouldst play thy evening 
song upon thy pipe ; nor would the incense of taj sa- 
crifice be worse- accepted for entering heaven ^ong 
with that of a broken heart. 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered this; and 
Maria observing, as I took out my handkerchief, that 
it was steep'd too much already to be of use, would 
needs go wash it in the stream — ^and where will you 
dry it, Maria? said I.— I will dry it in my bosom, said 
fhe^— 'twill dbme good. 
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And is your heart still so warm, Maria ? said I, 

I touched upon the string on which hung all her sor-^ 
rows — she lodked with wistful disorder for some time 
in my face 3 and then without saying any thing, took 
her pipe and played her service to the Virgin — the 
string I touched ceased to vibrate — ^in a moment or 
two Maria returned to herself-— let her pipe fiill— -and 
rose up. I 

And where are you goii^g, Maria ? said I. — She said 
to Moulines. Let us go, said I, together.— -Maria 
put her arm within mine, and lengthening-the string, 
to let the dog follow — in that order we entered Mou- 
lines. { 

Though I hate salutations and 'greetings in the 
market-place, yet when we got into the middle of 
this, I stopped to take my last look and last farewell of 
Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of the first 
order of $ne forms — affliction had touched her looks 
with something that was'searce eartlily — ^still she was 
feaiinine— ^and so much was there about her of all 
that the heart wishes, or the eye looks for in woman^ 
that could the traces be ever worn out of her brain, 
and those of £liza*s out of mine, she shcmld not only 
eat of my bread, and drink of my own cup, but Maria 
«hould lie in my bosom, and be unto me as a daugh- 
ter. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden! imbibe the oil and 
wine which the compassion of a stranger, as he 
joumieth on his way, now pours into thy wounds— 
the Being who has twice bruised thee can only bind 
them up for even 
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DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 

Brooke, 

lS[1jr THEN Damon was sentenced, by Dionysius the 
V V tyrant of Syracuse, to die on a certain day, he 
prayed permission to retire, in the mean time, to his 
own country, to set the affairs of bis disconsolate family 
in order. This the tyrant intended most peremptorily 
to refuse, by granting it, ds he conceived, on the im- 
possible condition of his procuring some one to remain 
as hostage for his return, under equal forfeiture of life. 
Pythiafi heard the condition, and did not wait for an 
application on the part of DamcMi. He instantly offer- 
ed himself to confinement in place of his friend, and 
Damon was accordingly set at liberty. 

The king and all hiy courtiers were astonished at 
this action, as they could not account for it on any al- 
lowed principles. Self-interest, in their judgment, 
was the sole mover of human afi^irs : and they looked 
on virtue, friendship, benevolence, love of country, 
and the like, as terms invented by the wise, to impose 
upon the weak. They therefore imputed this act of 
Pythias to the extravagance of his folly ; to a defect of 
understanding merely, and no way to any virtue, or 
good quality of heart. 

When the day of the destined execution drew near, 
the tyrant had the curiosity to visit Pythias in his dun- 
geon. — Having reproached him for the extravagance 
of his conduct, and rallied him some time on his mad- 
ness, in presuming that Damon, by his return, would 
prove as romantic as himself — " My lord," said Pythias 
with a firm vbice, and noble aspect, '' I would it 
were possible tliat I might suffer a thousand death??, 
rather than my friend should fail in any article of his 
honour. He cannot fail therein, my lord. I am as 
confident of his virtue as 1 am of my own existence. 
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But I pray, I beseech the gods to preserve the life and 
ifategrity of my Damon together. Oppose him, ye^ 
winds ! prevent the eagerness and impatience of his 
honourable endeavours : and suffer him not to arrive 
till, by my death, I have redeemed a life a thcMsand, 
times- of more estimation, thap my own : more esti- 
mable to his lovely wife, to Hs; precious little inno** 
cents, to his friends, .to his country. Oh ! leave mo^ 
not to die the worst of deaths in my Damon." Dio- 
nysius was awed and confounded by the dignity o£ 
these sentiments, and by the manner, still mpre aftect- 
ing, in which they were uttered. He felt his heart 
struck by a slight sense of invading truth 5 but it serv- 
ed rather to perplex than undeceive liim. He hesi- 
tated. He would have spokea. But he looked.' 
down 5 and retired in silence. -. 

The fatal day arrived^ Pythias was brought forth f 
and walked, amidst the guard, with a,serioas, but, 
satisfied air, to the place of execution. Pionysius was 
already there. He was exalted en a n^)ving throne, 
drawn by six white horses, and sat pensive and attoi- 
tive to the demeanor of the prisoner. Pythias came* 
He Vaulted lightly on the scaffdd, and, beholding, fori 
some time the apparatus of death, he turned, and^ 
with a pleasing countenance, thus addressed the as-; 
sembly. — '^ My prayers are heard. The gods are pro- 
pitious. — You know my friends, that the winds havef 
been contrary till yesterday. Damon could not come : - 
he could not conquer impossibilities. He will be here 
to-morrow 3 and the blood which is shed to-day, siiall 
have ransomed the life of' my friend,— Oh 1^ cquld I* 
erase from your bosoms every doubt, 'every mean sus- 
picion, of the honour of the man for whom I am 
about to suffer, I should go to my death even as I 
would to my bridal. Be it sufficient, in the mean 
time, that my friend will be found noble — that his 
trutli is unimpeachable— that he will speedily approve 
it — ^that he is now on his way, hurrying on, accusing 
B b 
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^ himsdf^ the adverse elements^ and the gods. But F 
hasten to prevent his speed.— : Executioner, do your 
office." As he pronounced the last words, a buzz be- 
gan to arise amongst the remotest of the people. A 
distant voice was heard. The crowd caught the words; 
and " Stop, stop the execution," was repeated by the 
whole assembly. A man came at full speed. The 
throng gave way to his approach. He was mounted on 
a steed of foam. In an instant h6 was off his horse, 
on the scaffold,' and held Pythias closely embraced. 
" You are safe," he cried, *' you are safe, my friend, 
my beloved 1 the gods be praised, you are safe! I 
BOW have nothing but death to suffer : and I am deli- 
vered from the anguish of those reproaches, which I 
gave myself, for having endangered a life so much 
dearer than my own." Pale, atid almost speechless, 
in the arms of his Damon, Pythias replied in broken 
accents, '' Fatal haste !— Cruel impatience!^ — What 
envious powers have wrought impossibilities in your 
favour 1 — But i will not be wholly disappointed. Since 
I cannot die to save, I will not survive yoii." 

Dionysius heard, beheld, and considered all with 
astonishment." His heart was touched ; his eyes were 
opened ; and be could no longer refuse liis assent to 
truths so incontestibly proved by facts. He descended 
from his throne. He ascended the scaffold. *' Live ! 
iive, ye incomparable pair !" he exclaimed. "Ye have 
Jbome unquestionable testimony to the existence of 
Wtue 1 — Live happy ! live renowned 1 And, oh ! 
form me by your pecepts, as you have invited me by 
your example, to be worthy of the participation of so 
sacred a friendship.*' 
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FALSE MODESTY. 
Addison. 

I COULD not but smile at the account that was yes- 
terday given me of a modest young gentleman^ who 
being invited to an entertainment^ though he Was not 
used to drink^ had not the confidence to refuse his 
glass in his turn, when on a sudden he grew so fluster- 
ed that he took all the talk of the table into his own 
hands, he abused every one of the company, and flung 
a bottle at the gentleman's head who treated him. 
This has given me occasion to reflect upon the ill 
effects^ of a vicious modesty, and to remember the 
saying of Brutus, as it is quoted by Plutarch, that ' the 
' person has had but an ill education, who has not 
' been taught to deny any thing/ This false kind of 
modesty has, perhaps, betrayed both sexes into as 
many vices as the most abandoned impudence, and is 
more inexcusable to reason, because it acts to gratify 
others rather than itself, and is punished wiph a kind 
of remorse, not only like other vicious habits when the 
crime is« over, but even at the very time that it is com* 
mitted. 

Nothing is more amiable tl^an true modesty, and 
nothing is more contemptible than the false. The one 
guards virtue, the other betrays it. True modesty is 
ashamed to do any thing that is repugnant to right 
reason : false modesty is ashamed to do any thing that 
is opposite to the humour of the company. True 
modesty avoids every thing that is criminal, false mo- 
desty every thing that is unfashionable. The latter is 
only a general undetermined effect j the former is that 
insiipct, limited and circumscribed by the rules of 
prudence and religion. 

We may conclude that modesty to be false and 
Ticious which engages a man to do any thbg that is ill 
B b2 
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er indiscreet, or which restrains hkn from doing any 
thing that is of a contrary nature. How many men^ 
in the common conoems of life^ lend sums of money 
which they are not. able to 8pare> are bound for per- 
sons whom they have but Httle friendship for, give re- 
commendatory characters of men whom they are not 
acquainted with, bestow places on those whom th^ 
do not esteem, live in such a manner as they them- 
selves do not approve, and all this merely because thej 
have not the confidence to resist solicitation^ impor- 
tunity^ or example. 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to such 
actions as are indiscreet, but very often to such as are 
highly criminal. When Xenophanes was called timo- 
rous, because he would not venture his money in a 
game at dice : ' I confess,' said he, ' that I am ex- 
ceeding timorous, for I dare not do an ill thing.' On 
tlie contrary, a man of vicious modesty complies with 
every thing, and is only fearful of doing what may 
look singular in the company where he is engaged. 
He falls in with the torrent, and lets himself go to 
every action or discourse, however unjustifiable m it- 
self, so it be in vogue among the present party. This, 
though one of the most common, is one of the most 
ridiculous dispositions in human nature, that men 
should not be ashamed of speaking or acting in a dis- 
solute or irrational manner, but that one who is in 
their company should be ashamed of governing him- 
self by the principles of reason and virtue. 

In the second place we are to consider false mo- 
desty, as it restrains a man from doing what is good 
and laudable. My reader's own thoughts will suggest 
to him many instances and exanir^es under this head. 
I shall only dwell upon one reflection, which I can- 
not make without a secret concern. We have in 
England a particular bashfhlness in every thing that 
regards religipn. A well-bred man is obliged tg con- 
ceal: any serious sentiments of this nature^ and veiy 
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often to appear a greater libertine than he is, that he 
may keep hiniself in countenance among the men of 
mode. Our excess of modesty makes us shame-faced 
in all tlie exercises of piety and devotion. This hu- 
mour prevails upon us daily j * insomuch, that at many 
well-bred tables, .the master of the house is so yerj 
modest a man, that he has not the confidence to say 
grace at ht8 own table : a custom which is not only 
practised by all the nations about us, but was never 
omitted by the heathens themselves. English gentle- 
mien who travel into Roman catholic countries, are not 
a little surprised to meet with people of the best qua- 
lity kneeling in their churches, and engaged in their 
private devotions, though it 6e not at the hours of 
public worship. An officer of the army, or a man of 
wit and pleasure in those countries, would be afraid of 
passing not only for an irreligious, but an ill-bred 
man, should he be seen to go to bed, or sit down at 
table, without offering up his devotions on such occa- 
sions. The same show of religion appears in all the 
foreign reformed churches, and enters so much in 
their ordinary conversation, that an Englishman is apt 
to term them hypocritical and precise. 

This little appearance of a religious deportment in 
our nation, may proceed in some measure from that 
modesty which is natural to us, but the great occasion 
of it is certainly this : those swarms of sectaries that 
over-ran the nation in the time of the great rebellion, 
carried their hjrpocrisy so high, that they had convert- 
ed our whole language into a jargon of enthusiam ; . 
insomuch, that upon the Restoration men thought 
they could not recede too far from the behaviour and 
practice of those persons, who had made religion a 
cloak to so many villanies. This led them into tlie 
other extreme 5 every appearance of devotioji was 
looked upon as puritanical, and falling into the hands 
of the ridiculers who flourished in that reign, and at-» 
tacj^ed every thing that was serious, it has ever since 
Bb3 
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been out of countenance among us. jBy this nieans 
we are gradually fallen into that vicious modesty, 
which has in some measure worn out from among us 
tlie appearance of Christianity in ordinary life and 
con versa tion> and which distinguishes us firom all our 
neighbours. 

Hypocrisy cannot indeed be too much detested^ but 
at tlie same time is to be preferred to open impiety. 
They are botli equally destructiye to the person who is 
possessed with them ; but in regard to others^ hjrpocrisy 
is not so pernicious as bare-faced irreligion. The due 
mean to be observed is to be sincerely virtuous, and at 
the same time to let the world see we are so. I 
do not know a more dreadful menace in the Holy 
Writings, than that which is pronounced against those 
who have this perverted modesty, to be ashamed be- 
fore men in a particular of such unspeakable im- 
portance. 



THE FLOWER GIRL. 

Anonymous. 

' TOT AVE the goodness to buy a nosegay of a poor 
' JOL orphan!' said a female voice, in a plaintive 
nnd melodious tone, as I was passing the comer of the 
Hay-raaiket. I turned, and beheld a girl of fourteen j 
whose drapery, tlio* ragged, was clean, and her form 
such as a painter might havfe chosen for a youthful 
Venus. Her neck, without covering, was of the 
purest white j and her features, though not perfectly 
beautiful, were interesting, and set off by a transpa- 
rent complexion ; her dark and iritelligenteyes, were 
shaded by loose ringlets of raven black, which shed 
thcnr sweetly supplicating beams through the silken 
Uiade of long l^^ihes. On one ^rm hung a basket of 
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roses^ — iiie otber was stretched towards me with a 
bud. I drew out of my pocket some money. — * Take 
this,' sweet innocent!' said I, putting it into her 
hand, ^. and may thy existence and thy virtue be long 
N^ preserved !* I was turning from her, when she bur^t 
into a flood of tears. Her look touched my soul ^-rjl 
was melted by the artless gratitude of this poor girj, 
and a drop of sympathy fell from my own cheek. 
— -I returned to console her, when ahe^ added as 
follows. — * Your*s, sir, have been the first kind wcflr£ 
I have heard since I lost all that was dear to nie' on 
earth. A sob interrupted h^r . discourse. ' O, sir,* 
she continued, ' I have no fatfier, no mother, no re- 
lation; alas! I have jio friend in the world r« She 
was silent for 3r moment before she' could proceed. 
' My only friend is God ! on him, therefore, will I 
rely. O may I support, with fortitude, the miseries 
I am born to experience, and may that.God eyef pw?- 
tect you !' She dropped a curtesy full'bf humility a9d 
native grace. I returned her benedfctloj?, and wenj 
on. — ' ' . " 

^ And can I thus leave thee, poor creature V said T^ 
tis I walked pensively on -, — ' can I leave thee for ever^ 
•without emotion ? What have I done tliat can eqtitl^ 
roe to thy prayers ? Preserved thee a few days frpriji 
death — that is all! And shall I quit th«e> /aij* bjos- 
som^ to see thee no more ? leave' thee to be destroys 
ed by the rude blast of adversity? to be cropped by 
some cruel spoiler ? to droop thy lovely head, beneath 
the blight pf early sorrow? No^ thou hast beei^ 
nurtured \)y the sofl: tears of maternal ;aflrection 3 thoii 
hast budded under the sweet sun of domestic content^ 
and under it thou shalt bloom! I returned to her, 
my heart beating with its newly formed purpose.— 
The beautiful flower girl was again before mq. I took 
her hand — the words of triumphant virtue burst from 
my lips. ' Come, lovely forlorn one ! come, and add 
one more to the happy group who call me father! 
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Their home shall be thine 5 thou shalt share their 
comforts j thou shalt be taught with them that virtue 
alone constitutes true happiness.' Her eyes flashed 
with frantic joy : she flung herself upon her knees be- 
fore me, and burst into rapturous tears. I raised her 
in my arms; I hushed her eloquent gratitude ^ and 
led her to a home of peace and tranquillity. She loves 
my children; she loves their father; and the poor 
orphan of tfie Hay-market is novr the wife 01 my 
son! 



The CHARACTER of a TRUE FRIEND. 

. ' Dr. Enfield. 

G* ONCERNING the man you call your friend- 
tell nae, will he weep with you in the hour of 
distress ? 'Will he faithfully reprove you to your fece, 
for actions for which others are ridiculing or censuring 
yoCi behind your back ? Will he dare to stand forth 
in your defence, when detraction is secretly aiming its 
deadly weapons at your reputation ? Will he acknow- 
ledge you with the same cordiality, and behave to 
you with ' the same friendly attention, in the com- 
pany of your superiors in rank and fortune, as 
when the claims of pride or vanity do not interfere 
with those of friendship ? If misfortune and losses 
should oblige ' you to retire into a walk of life, in 
*which you cannot appear with the same distinction, or 
entertain your frienas with the same liberality as for- 
merly, will he stOl thitijt himself happy in your so- 
ciety, and, instead of gradually withdrawing himself 
from an unprofitable connection, take pleasure in pro- 
fessing himself your ftiend, and cheerfully assist you 
to support the burden of your afflictions ? Wheo 
sickness shall call you to retire from the gay and busy 
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flceties of the world, yinXl ; he foUow you into Drisnr 
gloomy retreat, listen with attention to your 'f tale of 
symptoms/' and minister the bahn. of consolation to 
your fainting sph-It ? And lastly, when death shall 
burst asunder every earthly tie, will he shed a tear up* 
on your grave, and lodge" the dear remembrance of 
your mutual friendship in his heart, as a treasure never 
to be resigned? The man who will not do all ihu^ 
may be your companion---yQur flatterer-ryoar aeduoer 
•— but, 4epend upon it, he is not yqur frieod.. ' l 



THE HERMIT^ 

Shenstpne^ .. 

>rnnWAS in that delightful month which. Love pre- 
U . fers betbre all o3iers, and which most reveres 
the Deity : that month which ever weaves a verdant 
carpet for the earth, and embroiders it witli flowers, 
Tlje banks became inviting through their cpverlets of 
mo^5 the violets, refreshed. by the moisture of de^ 
scending rains, enriched the tepid air with their agree* 
able perfumes. But the shower was past 3 the sun 
had dispersed the vapours 5 and the sky was clear and 
lucid, when Polydore walked forth. He was of ^ 
complexion altogether plain and unaffected 5 a lover of 
the Muses, and beloved by them. He would often- 
times retire from the noise of mixed conversation, to 
enjoy the melody , of birds, or the murmurs of a waters 
fall. His neighbours often smiled at his peculiajcity of 
temper 5 and he, no less, at the vulgai: cast of their's, 
He could never be content to pass his irrevocable tira^ 
in an Idle qomment on a newspaper; or in adjusting 
the precise difference of temperature betwixt the wea-v 
ther of to-day and yesterday. Jn ^hpvt, he was not 
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void of some ambition ; but what he felt he acknow' 
ledged^ and wa» never averse to vindicate. As he 
never censured any one who indulged their humour 
inoffensively^ so he claimed no manner of applause for 
those pursuits which gratified his own. But the sen- 
tinoents he entertained oi honour^ and the dignity con- 
ierred by royal authority, made it wonderful how he 
bore the thoughts of obscurity and oblivion. He 
mentioned^ wiUi applause^ the youths, who by merit 
bad arrived at station ; but he thought that aH should 
in life's visit leave some token of their existence ^ and 
that their friends might more reasonably expect it from 
them, than they from their posterity. 

There were few he thought, of talents so very in- 
considerable, as to be unalterably excluded from all 
degrees ^ of fame : and in regard to such as had a 
liberal education, he ever wished that in some art or 
science they would be persuaded to engrave their 
names. He thought it might be some pleasure to re- 
flect, tiiat their names would, at least, be honour^ by 
their descendants, altho* they might escape the notice 
of such as were not prejudiced in their favour. 

What a lustre,* said he, does the reputation of a 
Wren, a Waller, or a Walsingham, cast on their re- 
motest progeny ! and who would not wish rather to 
be descended from them, than from tlie mere carcase 
of nobility ? Yet wherever superb titles are faithfully 
offered as the reward of merit, he thought the allure- 
ments of ambition were too transporting to be resisted. 
But to return. 

Polydore, a new inhabitant in a sort of wild unin- 
habited country, was now ascended to the top of a 
mountain, and in the full enjoyment of a very exten- 
sive prospect. Before him a broad and winding valley, 
variegated with all the charms of landscape. Fertile 
meadows, glittering streams, pendent rocks and nod- 
ding ruins. But these, indeed, were much less the 
objects of his attention; than those di^nt hills and 
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guished azure. The sea^ indeed, appeared to close the 
scene, thoagh distant as it was, it but little variegated 
the view. Hardly, indeed, were it distinguishable but 
for tlie beams of a descendii^ sun, which, at the sam^ 
time, warned our traveller to return, be^re the 
duskiness and dews of evening had rendered his walk 
tincomfortable* ^ 

He had now descended to the foot of the mountain, 
when he remarked an old hermit approaching to a 
little hut which he had formed with his own hands, at 
the very bottom of the precipice. Polydore, all ena- 
moured of the beauties he had been survey ing, could* 
not avoid wondering at his conduct, who, not content 
with shunning all commerce with mankind, had con- 
trived as much as possible to exclude all views of na- 
ture. He accosted him in the mann^ following :— - 
' Father/, said he, ' it is with no small surprise, that 
I observe your choice of situation, by which you seem 
to neglect the most distant and delightful landscape 
that ever my eyes beheld. The hill, beneath which 
you have contrived to bide your habitation, would 
have aiforded you such a variety of natural curiosities, i 
.as to a person so contemplative, must appear highly 
entertaining: and as the cell to which you are ad- 
vancing , is seenungly of your own contrivance, me* 
thinks it was probable you would so have placed it, as 
to present them, in all their beauty to your eye.* 

The hermit made him this answer, ' My son, 
said he, ' the evening approaches, and you have de- 
viated from your way. I would not therefore detain 
you by my story, did I not imagine the moon would 
prove a safer guide to you, iLan that setting sun, 
which you must otherwise rely on. Enter, therefore, 
for awhile into my cave, and I will then give you 
some account of my adventures, which will solve your 
doubts perhaps more efiectually than any method I 
can propose, Bi^t before you enter my lone abode. 
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OBknilflled bnfy fiar ^ use of meditation^ dare to con-. 
teinn superfluous magnificence, and render thyself 
worthy; of the being I contemplate. 

' Know, then, that I owe what the world is pleased 
to call my ruin (and, indeed, justiy, were it not for 
the use which I have ihade of it) to an assured de- 
pHidence, in a- literal sense, on confused and distant 
prospects : a consideratiqn, which hath, indeed, so af- 
fected me, that I shall never henceforth enjoy a land- 
scape that lies at so remote a distance, as not to ex- 
hibit all its parts. And, indeed, were I to form the 
le&st pretensions to what your world calls taste, I 
might even then perhaps contend, that a well discrimi- 
nated landscape, was at all times to be preferred to a 
distant and promiscuous azure. 

' I was bom in the parish of a nobleman who ar- 
rived to die principal- management of the business of 
the nation. The heir of his family and myself were of 
the same age, and for some time school-fellows. I 
had made considerable advances in his esteem 5 and 
the mutual affection we entertained for each other, did 
not long remain unobserved by his family or my own. 
He was sent early on his travels, pursuant to a very in- 
jtidicious custom, and my parents were solicited to 
consent that I might accompany him. Intimations 
were given to my friends, that a person of such impor- 
tance as his f^er might contribute much m6re to my 
immediate promotion, than the utmost diligence I 
could use in pursuit of it. My fether, I remember, 
assented with reluctance : my mother, fired with the 
ambition of her son's future greatness, through much 
itnportunity, '' wrung from him his sjow leave." I, 
for my own part, wanted no great persuasion. We 
made what is called the great tour of Europe. We 
neither of us, I belie\^e, could be siiid to want natural 
ifense ; but being banished so early in Rfe, were more 
trttentive to every deviation froin our ox^n indifferent 
custcMBs, than to any useful examination of their 
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polices or manneirs. Judgment^ for the most partjr 
ripens verj slowly. Fancy often expands her blossoma' 
all at once. 

'We were now retnrnrag home from a six year* 
absence 5 anticipating the caresses of our parents and 
relations, when my ever-honoured companion wa» 
attacked by a fever. All possible means of safety 
proving finally ineffectual, he accosted me in one of 
his lucid intervals as. follows. 

' Alas 1 my ClytanderJ ray life, they tell me, is p£ 
very short continuance. The next paroxysm of my 
fever will probably be conclusive. The prosptect of 
this sudden change does not allow me to speak the 
^gratitude I owe theej much less to reward the kind- 
ness on which it is so justly grounded. Thou knowest 
I was sent away early from my parents, and. the more 
rational; part of my life -has been passed with thee 
done. . It cannot be but t)iey will prove solicitous in 
their enquiries concerning me. Thy narrative will 
awaken their tenderness, and they cannot but conceive 
some for their son's companion and his friend. What 
I would hope is, that they will render thee some ser- 
vices, in place of those their beloved son intended 
thee, and which I can unfeignedly assert, would hav« 
been only bounded by my power. My dear compa-r 
nion ! farewell ! All other temporal enjoyments have 
1 banished from my heart 3 but friendship lingers long^ 
and it is with tears I say, farewell !' 

' My concern was truly so great, that on my arrival 
in my native country, it was not at all increased by 
the consideration that the nobleman on whom my 
hopes depended, was removed from all his places. I 
waited on him ; and he appeared sensibly grieved that 
the friendship he had ever professed could now so littl© 
avail me. tie recommended me, however, to a friend 
of his that was then of the successful party, and who, 
he was assured, would at his retjuest, assist me to th© 
utmost of bis power. I was now in the ^rime of life,- 
c c 
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which I effectually consumed on die empty forms of 
court- attendance. Hopes arose before me like bubbles 
upon a stream 5 as quickly succeeding each other, as 
superficial, and as vain. Thus busied m my pursuit, 
and rejecting the assistance of cool examination, I 
found the winter of life approaching, and nothitig pro- 
cured to shelter or protect me when my second patron 
died. A race of new ones appeared before me, and 
even yet kept my expectations in play, I wished, in- 
deed, I had retreated sooner 3 but to retire at last un- 
lecompensed, and when a few month's attendance 
might happen to jwove successful, was beyond all 
power of resolution. 

' However, after a few years more attei^ance, dis- 
tributed in equal proportions on each of these new 
patrons, I at length obtained a place of much trouble 
and small emolument. On the acceptance of this, mj 
eyes seemed open all at once. I had no passion re-< 
maining for the splendor which was grown familiar to 
me, and for servility and confinement I entertained an 
utter aversion. I officiated, howeyer, for a few weeks 
in my post, wondering still more and more how I 
could ever covet the life f led. I was ever most sin- 
cere, but sincerity clashed with my situation every 
moment of the day. In short, I returned home to a 
paternal income, not, indeed, intending that austere 
life in which you at present find me engaged. I 
thought to content nyself with common necessaries, 
and to give the rest, ifaught remained, to charity j de- 
termined, however, to- avoid all appearance of singu- 
larity. But aks! to my great surprise,' the person 
who supplied my expences had so far embroiled my 
little affairs, that, when my debts, &c. were discharg- 
ed, I was unable to subsist in any better manner than 
I do at present. I grew at first entirely melancholy ; 
left the country where I was born, and raised the 
hurnble roof that covers me in a country where I am 
€iot known. I now begin to think myself happy iu 
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my present way of life : I cultivate a few vegetables 
to support me j and the little well there is a very cleaf 
one. I am now an useless individual > little able to 
benefit mankind 3 but a prey to shame, and to confu- 
sion, on the first glance of every eye that knows me. 
My spirits are, indeed, something raised by a clear 
«ky, or a meridian sun ^ but as to extensive views of 
the country, I think-them \vell enough eitchanged for 
the warmth and oHnfort which this vale affords me. 
Ease, fs at least, the proper ambition of age, and it is 
confessedly my supreme one. Yet will I not permit 
you to depart firom a hermit,* without one instructive 
lesson. Whatever situation in life you ever wish or 
propose for yourself, acqun*e a clear and lucid idea of 
the inconveniencies attending it. I utterly contemned 
and rejected, after a month's experience, the very post 
1 had all my lifetime been solicitous to procure.* 



IDLENESS AND IRRESOLUTION. 
PercivoLt 

HORACE, a celettfated Roman ppet, relates, 
that a countryman, who wanted to pass a 
river, stood loitering on the banks of it, in tlie foolish 
expectation that a current so rapid, would soon dis- 
charge its waters. But the stream still flowed > in- 
creksed, perhaps, by fresh torrents from the moun- 
tains 5 and it must for ever flow, because the sources 
from which it is derived are ineidhaustible. Thus the 
Hie ciRd irresokite youth trifles over his books, or 
wastes in play his precious moments; deferriM the 
task of improvenient, which at first is easy to be ac- 
complished, but which will become more and more 
difficult the longer it is neglected, 
c c 2 
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AFFECTION TO PARENTS. 

Idem» 

AN amiable youth was lacoenting, in terms of tbc 
sincerest grief,, the, death of a most affectionate 
pareut. His companion endeavoured to console him 
by the reflection, that he had always behaved to the 
deceased with duty, tenderness, and respect. So I 
thought, replied the youth, whilst my parent "was 
giving: but now I recollect, with pain and sorrow, 
many instances of disobedience and neglect, for which, 
alas ! it i^ too late to make atonement. 



IMMODERATE STUDY. 

Idem. 

SOPHRON had passed the day, in very intense 
application to a favourite study. The shades of 
the evening insensibly stole on him. He called for his 
lamp, and supplied it with an extraordinary quantity of 
oil, that it might bum till midnight. The flame was 
languid and gMmmering. — He added more oil. — It 
yielded a still fainter light. Again he replenished the 
lamp. — The flame became dimmer. — He closed his 
book ; and was soon left in total darkness. Ah ! 
siudious youth, use not with profusion the sacred oil of 
learning! Thus lavishly applied, it will extinguish, 
not brighten the intellectual lamp that burns within 
thee. 
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ANNINGAIT AND AJUT. 

▲ GBBENLA.ND HISTORT. 

Johnsbn* 

OF the happiness and misery of our present state, 
part arises from our. sensations^ and part from 
our opinions 5 part is distributed by nature, and part 
is in a great measure apportioned by ourselves. Posi- 
tive pleasure we cannot always obtain, and positive 
pain we often cannot remove. No man can give to his 
own plantations thei fragrance of the Indian groves 5 
nor will any precepts of philosophy enable him to 
withdraw his attention from wounds or diseases. But 
the negative infelicity which proceeds, not from the 
pressure of sufferings, but the absence of enjoyments, 
will always yield to the remedies of reason. 

One of the great arts of escaping superfluous uneasi- 
ness, is to free our minds from the habit of comparing 
our condition with that of others on whom the bles- 
sings of life are more bountifully bestowed, or with 
imaginary states of delight and security, perhaps un- 
attainable by mortals. Few are placed in a situation 
so gloomy and distressfol, as npt to see every day 
beings yet more forlorn and miserable, from whom 
they may learn to rejoice in their own lot. 

No inconvenience is less superable by art or dili- 
gence than the inclemency of climates, and therefore 
none affords more proper exercise lor this philosophi- 
cal abstraction. A native of England, pinched with 
the frosts of December, may lessen his affection for 
his own country, by suffering his imagination to wan- 
der in the vales of Asia, and sport among the woods 
that are always green, and streams that always mur- 
mur ', but if he turns his thoughts towards the polar 
c c3 
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rejgions, and considers the nations to whom a great 
portion of the year is darkness, and who are condemn- 
ed to pass weeks and months amidst m^iuntains of 
snow,* he will soon recover his tranquillity, and while 
he stirs his fire, or throws his doak about him, reflect 
how much he owes to Providence, that he is not placed 
in Greenland or Siberia. 

The barrenness of the earth and the severity of the 
skies in 4:hese dreary countries, are such as might be 
expected to confine the mind wholly to the contem- 
plation of necessity and distress, so that the care ctf 
escaping death from cold and hunger, should leave no 
room for those passions which, in lands of plenty, in- 
fluence, conduct, or diversify characters 5 the summer 
•hould be spent only in providing for the winter, and 
the winter in longing for the summer. 

Yet learned ;curiosity is kno^n to have found its 
way into these abodes of poverty and gloom 5 Lapland 
and Iceland have their historians, tlieir critics, and 
their poets j and love, that extends his dominion 
wherever humanity can be found, perhaps exerts the 
same power in the Greenlander's hut as in the palaces 
of eastern monarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the families of 
Greenland retire together, to pass the cold months, and 
>\'hich may be termed their villages or cities, a youth 
and maid, who came from different parts of the coun- 
try, were so much distinguished for their beauty, that 
tiiey were called by the rest of the inhabitants Annin- 
gait ayd Ajut, from a supposed resemblance to their 
ancestors of the same names, \yho had been transform- 
ed of old into the sun and moon. 

Anningait for some time heard the praises -of Ajut 
with little emotion, but at last, by frequent interviews, 
became sensible of her charms, and first made a dis- 
covery of his afiection, by inviting her with her parents 
to a feast, where he placed before Ajut the tail of a 
whale. Ajut seemed not much delighted by this gal- 
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lantry; yet, however; from that time, wa&obs^ired 
rarely to appear but in a vest made of the skin of a 
white deer 5 she used frequently to renew the black 
dye upon her hands and forehead, to adorn her sleeves 
with coral and shells, and to braid her hair with great 
exactness, 

The elegance of her dress and the judicious dispo- 
sition of her ornaments, had such an effect upon 
Anningait that he could no longer be restrained from a 
declaration of his love. He therefore composed a 
poem in her praise, in which, among other heroic and 
tender sentiments, he protested, that " She was beau- 
'^ tiful as the vernal willow, and fragrant as thyme 
'* upon the mountains : . that her fingers were white 
*' as the teeth of the morse, and her smile grateful as 
^' the dissolution of the ice: that he would pursue 
^^ her, though she should pass the snows of the mid- 
'^ land cliffs, or seek shelter in the caves of the 
'' eastern cannibals 5 that he would tear, her from the 
'' embraces of the genius of the rocks, snatch her 
^' fron^ the paws of Amaroc, and rescue her from the 
*^ ravine of Hafgufa." He concluded with a wish, 
that, ''- whoever shall attempt to hinder his union 
**^ with Ajut, might be buried without his bow, and 
'*^ that in the land of souls his skull might serve for- 
'' no other use than to catch the droppings of the 
^^ starry lamps." 

This ode b^ing universally applauded, it was expect- 
ed that Ajut would soon yield to such fervour and ac- 
complishments, but Ajut, with the natural haughti- 
ness of beauty, expected all the forms of courtship 5 
and before she would confess herself conquered, the 
sun returned, the ice broke, and the season of labour 
called all to their employments. 

Anningait and Ajut for a time always went out in 
the same boat, and divided whatever was caught, 
Anningait, in the sight of his mistress, lost no oppor- 
tunity of signalizing his courage 3 he attacked the sea^ 
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leaped upon the back of the v^haie, while he was yet 
struggling with the remains of life. Nor was his dili- 
gence less to accumulate all that could be necessary to 
make winter comfortable ; hp dried the roe of £shes 
and the flesh of seels ; he entrapped deer pnd foxes^ 
and dressed their skins to adorn his Mde ; he feasted 
her with eggs from the rocks, and strewed her tent 
with flowers. 

It happened that a tempest drove the fish to a dis- 
tant part of the coasts before Anningait had completed 
his store ^ he therefore entreated Ajut that she would 
at last grant him her haoid^ and accompany him to 
that part of the country whither he was now summon- 
ed by necessity. Ajut thought him not yet entitled 
to such condescension^ but proposed as a trial of his 
constancy^ that he should return at the end of summer 
to the cavern where their acquaintance commenced, 
and there expect the reward of his assiduities. '^ O 
'' virgin, l)eaut]ful as the sun shining on the water, 
'' consider," said Anningait, " what thou hast re- 
*' quired. How easily may my return be precluded 
'^ by a sudden frost or unexpected fogs : then must 
'* the night be passed without my Ajut. We live not, 
'^ my fair, in those fabled countries, which lying 
*' strangers so w^itonly describe 5 where the whole 
'' year is divided into short days and nights 5 where 
*' the same habitation serves for" summer and winter j 
'* where they raise houses in rows above the ground, 
'' dwell together from year to year, with flocks of 
" tame animals grazing in the fields about them 5 can 
'' travel at any time fi-om one place to another, 
*' through ways inclosed with trees, or over walls 
*' raised upon the inland waters; and direct their 
"' course through wide countries by the sight of green 
'' hills or scattered buildings. Even in summer, -we 
'' have no means of crossing the mountains, whose 
" snows are never dissolved -, nor can remove to saty 
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** Consider, Ajut^ a few summer-days, and a few 
^' winter-nights, and the life of man is at an end. 
'*' Night is the time of ease and festivity, of revels and 
" gaiety 5 but what will be the flaming lamp, the 
^' delicious seal, or the soft oil, without the smile of 
" Ajut?" 

The eloquence of Anningait was vain 5 the maid 
continued inexorable, and they parted with ardent 
promises to meet again before the night of winter. 

Anningait, however discomposed by tlie dilatory 
coyness of Ajut, was yet resolved to omit no tokens of 
amorous respect 3 and therefore presented her at his 
departure with the skins of seven white fawns, of five 
swans ^nd eleven seals, with three marble lamps, ten 
vessels of seal oil, and a large kettle of brass, which he 
had purchased from a ship, at the price of half a 
whale, and two horns of sea-unicorns. 

Ajut was so much affected by the fondness of her 
lover, or bo much overpowered by his magnificence, 
that she followed him to tlie sea-side ; and, when she 
saw him enter the boat, wished aloud, tlwt he might 
return with plenty of skins and oil; that neither the 
mermaids might snatch him into the deeps, nor the 
spirits of the rocks confine him in their caverns. 

She stood awhile to gaze upon the departing vessel, 
and then returning to her hut, silent and dejected, laid 
aside, from that hour, her white deer skin, suffered 
her hair to spread unbraided on her shoulders, and 
forbore to mix in the dances of the maidens. She en- 
deavoured to divert her thoughts by continual applica- 
tion to feminine employments, gathered moss for the 
•winter lamps, and dried grass to line the boots of 
Anningait. Of the skins which he had bestowed upon 
her, she made a fishing-coat, a small boat, and tent, 
all ot exquisite manufacture 5 and while she was thus 
busied, solaced her labours with a song, in which she 
prayed^ 'f that her lover might have hands stropgei< 
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'* than the paws of the bear> and feet swifter than the 
•'feet of the rein-deer j that his dart might never 
" err, and that his boat might never leak; that he 
'* might never stvunble on the ice, nor faint in the 
" water 5 that the seal might rush on his harpoon, 
'^ and the wounded whale might dash the waves in 
" vain." 

The large boats in which the Greenlanders trans* 
port their families, are always rowed by wdbien j for 
a man will not debase himself by work which requires 
neither skill nor courage. Anningait was therefore 
exposed by idleness to the ravages of passion. H« 
went thrice to the stern of the boat, with an intent to 
leap into the water, and swim back to his noistressj 
but recollecting the misery which they must endure m 
the winter, without oil for the lamp, or skirts for the 
bed, he resolved to employ the weeks of absence in 
provision for a night of plenty and felicity. He then 
composed his emotions as he could, and expressed in 
wild numbers, and uncouth images, his hopes, his sor- 
rows, and his fears. '' O life," says he, " frail and 
*' uncertain ! where shall wretched man find thy re- 
*' semblance but on ice floating on the ocean ? It 
'^ towers on high, it sparkles ^om afar; while the 
*^ storms drive and the' waters beat it, the sun melts 
" it above, and the rocks shatter.it below. What art 
'^ thou, deceitful pleasure ! but a sudden blaze stream- 
'^ ing from the north, which plays a moment on the 
*' eye, mocks the traveller with the hopes of ligbt, 
'^ and then vanishes for ever } What, love, art thou 
'^ but a whirlpool, which we approach without know«' 
'' ledge of our danger, drawn on by imperceptible de- 
" grees, till we have lost all power of resistance and 
*^ escape? Till I fixed my eyes on the graces of 
^^ Ajut, while I had yet not called her to the banquet^ 
'^ I was careless as the sleeping morse, I was meny 
*^ as the singers in the stars. Why, Ajut, did I gaze 
</ upon thy graces J why^ my fair, did I caE thee tb 
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^ the l)^fiq«et ? Yet, be faithful^ my love, remember 
** Anilingait, and meet my return with the smile of 
'* virgmity. I will chase the deer, I will «ubdue the 
*' whale,' resistkss as the frost of darkness, and un- 
^* wearied as the summer sun. In a few weeks I shall 
" return prosperous and wealdiy j then shall the roe- 
^' fish and the porpoise feast thy kindred j the fox and 
'* hare shall cover thy couch ; the tough hide of the 
*' seal shall shelter thee from cold, and the fat of the 
^^ whale illuminate thy dwelling." 

Anningait, having with these sentiments consoled 
his grief and animated his industry, found that they 
had now coasted the headland, and saw tiio whales 
spouting :at a distance. He therefore placed himself in 
his fishing-boat, called his associates, to their several 
employments, plied his oar and harpoon with incredi- 
ble courage and dexterity : and, by dividing his time 
between the chase and fishery, suspended the miseries 
of absence and suspicion. 

Ajut, in the mean time^ notwithstanding her neg- 
lected dress, happened as she was drying son;ie skins in 
the sun, to catch the eye of Nomgsuk, on his return 
from hunting. Nomgsuk was of birth truly illustrious. 
His mother had died in child-birth, and his father, the 
most e;xpert fisher of Greenland, had perished by too 
close pursuit of the whale. His dignity was equalled 
by his riches j he was master of four men's and two 
women's boats, had ninety tubs of oil in his winter 
habitation, and five and twenty seals buried in the 
tnow against the season of darkness. When he saw 
the beauty of Ajut, he immedi^ely threw over her 
the skin of a deer that he had taken, and soon after 

E resented . her with a branch of coral. Ajut refused 
is gifts, and determined to admit no lovej in the place 
of Anningait. 

Nomgsuk, thus rejected, had recourse to stratagem. 
He knew that Ajut would consult an Angekkok, or 
diviner, concerning the fate of her lover, and the feli- 
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Ay of her future life. He therefore applied himself 
to the most oelebrated Angekkok of that part of the 
country, and by a present of two seals and a marble 
kettle obtained a promise, that when Ajut should con- 
sult him, he would declare that her lover was in the 
land of souls. Ajut, in a short time, brought him a 
coat made by herself, and enquired what events were 
to befal her, with assurances of a much larger reward 
at the return of Anningait, if the prediction should 
flatter her desires. The Angekkpk knew tlie way. to 
riches, and foretold that Ajoningait, having already 
caught two whales, would soon return home with a 
large boat laden with provisions. 

This prognostication she was ordered to keep secret; 
■nd Norngsuk, depending upon his artifice, renewed 
bis addresses with greater . confidence ; but finding his 
tuit still unsucoessfiil, applied himself to her parents 
with gifts and promises. The wealth of Greepland is 
too powerful for the virtue of a Greenlander; they 
foigot the merit and the presents of Anningait, and 
decreed Ajut to tlie embraces of Norngsuk. She en- 
treated ; she remonstrated -, she wept, and raved ; but 
finding riches irresistible, fled away into the uplands, 
and lived in a cave upon such berries as she could ga- 
ther, and the birds or hares yrhich she had the for- 
tune to ensnare ; taking care, at an hojur when she was 
not likely to be, found, to view the sea every day, that 
her lover might not n:iiss her at his return. 

At last she saw the great boat in which Anningait 
had departed, stealing slow and heavy laden along the 
coast. She ran with all the impatience of afifection to 
catch her lover in her arms, and relate her constancy 
and sufferings. When the conapany reached the land, 
they informed her, that Anningait, after the fishery 
was ended, being unable to support the slow passage of 
the vessel of carriage, had «et out before them in his 
fishing-boat, and they expected at their arrival to have 
found him on shore. 
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A jot, dtslracted at this inteiligencfe, was about tcr 
l&y into the hills, without knowing why, though she 
was now in the hands of her parents, who forced her 
back to their own hut, and endeavoured to comfort 
her ) but when at last they retired to rest, Ajut went 
down to the beach : where, finding a fishing-boat, she 
entered it without hesitation, and telling those who 
wondered at her rashness, that she was going in search 
of Anningait, rowed away with great swiftness^ and 
was seen no* more. 

The fate of these kvers gave occasion to various 
fictions and conjectures. Some are of opinion, that 
they were changed into stars: others im^ine, that 
Anningait was seized in his passage by the genius of 
the rocks, and that Ajut was transformed into a mer- 
maid, and still continues to seek her lover in the 
deserts of the sea. But the general persuasion is, th^t 
they are both in that part of the land of souls where 
the sun never sets, where oil is always fresh, and pro- 
visions always warm»» The virgins sometimes throw 
Si thimble and a needle into the bay, from which the 
hapless maid departed ^ and when a Greenlander 
would praise any couple for virtuous affection, he d^ 
clares that they love like Anningait and Ajut^ 



ON THE SPRING. 
JFatts. 

WHAT astonishing variety of artifices, what in- 
numerable millions of exquisite works, is the 
God of nature engaged in every moment ! How glo- 
riously are his all-pervading wisdom and power em- 
ployed in this usefiil season of the year, this Spring of 
Nature ! What infinite myriads of vegetable beings is 
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Jhe forming this very moment^ in their roots and 
branches^ in their leaves and blossoms^ their seeds and 
fruit ! Some^ indeed, begun to discover their bloom 
amidst the snows of January, or under the rough cold 
blasts of March : those flowers are withered and 
vanished in April, and their seeds are now ripening to 
•perfection. — Others are shewing themselves this day 
in all their blooming pride and beauty 5 and while 
.they adorn the gardens and meadows with gay and 
glowing colours, they promise their fruits in the day 
of harvest. The whole nation of vegetables is under 
the Divine care and culture ; his hand forms them day 
and night with admirable skill and unceasing opera- 
tion, according to the natures he first gave them, and 
produces their buds and foliage, their flowery blos- 
soms, and rich fruits, in their apfk>inted months. 
Their progress in life is exceeding swiit at this season 
of the y«ar 5 and their successive appearances, and 
sweet clianges of raiment^ are visible almost 
hourly. 

But these creatures are of lower life, and give but 
feebler displays of the Maker's wisdom. Let us raise 
our contemplations another story, and survey a nobler 
theatre of Divine wonders. What endless armies of 
animals is the hand of God moulding and figuring this 
very moment, throughout his brutal dominions ! What 
immense flights of little birds are now fermenting in 
the egg, heaving and growing towards shape and life ! 
What vast flocks of four-footed creatures, what droves 
of large cattle, are now framed in their early embryos, 
imprisoned in the dark cells of nature ! And others, 
perhaps, are moving towards liberty, and just pre- 
paring to see the light. What unknown m}Tiads of 
insects, in their various •cradles and nesting places, 
are now working towards vitality and motion ! And 
thousaads of them with their painted wings just be- 
ginning to unfurl, and expand themselves into flutter- 
ing and day-light ; while other families of tlxem have 
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forsaken their husky beds^ and exult and glitter ii^ the 
warm sun-beams ! 

An exquisite world of wonders is cothplicated even 
in the body of every little insect, an ant, a gnat, a 
mite, that is scarce visible to the naked eye. Admira- 
ble engines ; wbicli a whole academy of philosophers 
could never contrive 5 which the nation of poets hath 
neitlier art nor colours to describe 3 nor has a world 
of mechanics skill enough to frame the plainest or 
coarsest of them. Their nerves, their muscles, and 
tlie minute atoms which compose the fluids £( to run 
in the little channels of their veins, escape the notice 
of the most sagacious mathematician, with all his aid 
of glasses. The active powers and curiosity of human 
nature are limited in their pursuit, and must be con- 
tent to lie down in ignorance. 

It is a sublime and constant triumph over all the 
intellectual powers of man, which the great God 
maintains every moment in these inimitable works of 
nature, in these impenetrable recesses and mysteries 
of Divine art ! The flags and banners of Almighty 
wisdom are now displayed round half the globe, and 
the other half waits the return o( the sun to spread the 
same triumph over the Southern world. The very 
sun in fbe firmament is God's prime minister in this 
wondrous world of Beings, and he works with sove- 
reign vigour on the surface of the earth, and spreads 
his influence deep under the clods to every root and 
fibre, nioulding them into their proper forms, by 
Divine direction. — ^There is not a plant, nor a leaf, nor 
one little branching thread, . above or beneath the 
ground, that escapes the eye or influence of this bene- 
volent star 5 an illustrious emblem of the Omnipotence 
and univer«d activity of the Creator. 



J)da 
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BRITISH CHARACTER. 

ZimTnerman, 

> ELIEVE me, all ye amiable youths from whos^ 
minds the artifices and gaieties of the world have 
not yet obliterated the pvecepts of a virtuous educa* 
tion ; .who are not yet infected with, its inglorious 
vanUies) who, still ignorant of the tricks and blaa^ 
dlshments of seduction, have preserved the desire to 
perform some glorious action, and retained the power 
tp accomplish it 5 who, in the midst of feasting, 
dancing, and assemblies, feel an inclination to escape 
from their unsatisfactory delights ; Solitude will afRwd- 
you a safe asylum. Let the voice of experience re- 
commend you to cultivate a fondness for domestic 
pleasures, to incite and fortify your souls to noble 
deeds, to acquire that cool judgment and intrepid spi- 
rit which enables you to form correct estimates of the 
characters of mankind, and of the pleasures of society. 
Eut to accomplish this high end, you must turn your 
eyes from those trifling and insignificant examples 
which a degenerated race of men affords, and study 
the illuistrioas characters of the ancient Greeks, tba 
Romans, and the modern English. In what nation 
vyill you find more celebrated instances of human 
greatness ? What people possess more valour, cou- 
rage, firmness, and knowledge ? Where do the art» 
and sciences shine with greater splendor, or with more 
useful effect ? But do not deceive yourselves by a be- 
lief that you will acquire the character of an English- 
man by wearing a cropped head of hair : No», you 
must pluck the roots of vice from your minds, destroy 
the seeds of weakness in your bosoms, and imitate the 
great examples of heroic virtue which that nation so 
frequently affords. It is an ardent love of liberty, un- 
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daunted courage, deep penetration, elevated sentiment, 
and well cultivated understanding, that constitute the 
British character, and not their cropped heads, half 
boots, and found hats. It is virtue alone, and not 
dress or titles, that can ennoble or adorn the human 
character. Dress is an object too minute and trifling 
wholly to occupy a rational mind 5 and an illustrious 
descent is only advantageous, as it renders tlie real 
merits of its immediate possessor more conspicuous. 
In tracing your genealogies, rank, ye noble youths, 
those only among your ancestors who have performed 
great and glorious actions, whose fame shines in the 
pages of their country's history, and whose admired 
characters foreign nations envy and applaud. Never, 
however, lose sight of this important truth, that 720 
one can be truly great until he has gained a knowledge 
of himself; a knowledge which can only be acquired 
by Occasional Retirement. 



FILIAL PIETY and MODEST BENEVOLENCE. 
Muirhead^ 

A YOUNG man, named Robert, sat alon^ in his 
boat, in the harbour of Marseilles. A stranger 
had stept in, and taken his seat near him, but quickly 
rose again ; observing, that, since the master had dis- 
appeared, he would take another boat. — '' This, Sir,. 
is mine," said Robert -, — ^' Would you sail without the 
harbour?" — '* I meant only to move about in the 
bason, and enjoy *the coolness of this fine evening.-^ 

But I cannot believe y«u are a sailor/'-- '^ Nor am 

I — yet on Sundays and holidays I act the bargeman, 

with a view to make up a sum." — " What ! covetous 

-at your age ! — ^Your looks had almost prepossessed me 

^d3 
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in. your favour." — " Alas ! Sir, did you kriow rxij 
situation, you would Dot blame rae.** — " Well — ^per- 
haps I am mistaken — ^let us take our little cruise oif 
pleasure, and acquaint me with your histoqr." 

The stranger having resumed his seat, tt^e dialogue, 
after a short pause, proceeded thus : — ^' I perceive, 
young man, you are sad — what grieves you, thus ?**— 
" My father. Sir, groans in fetters, and I cannot ran- 
som him. He earned a livelihood by petty bcokerage, 
but, in an evil hour, embarked for Snayrna, to super- 
intend, in person, the delivery of a cargo, in which he 
had a concern. The vessel was captured by a Barbary 
corsair, and my father was conducted to Tetuan, 
where he is now a slave. They refuse to let bim go 
for less than 200p crowns, a sum which far exceeds 
our scanty means. However, we do our best — my 
mother and sister work day and night — I ply hard at 
my stated occupation of a journeyman jeweller, and, as 
you perceive, make the most I can on Sundays and 
holidays. I had resolved to put myself in ray father's 
stead; but ray mother, apprteed of my design, and 
dreading the double privation of a husband and only 
son, requested die Levant captains to refuse me a pas- 
-sage." — '* Pray, do you ever hear from your father? 
— Under what name, does he pass ? — or what is his 
master's address ?" — '^ His master is overseer of the 
royal garden at Fez — ^and my father's name is Robert 
at Tetuan, as at Marseilles." — ''Robert — overseer of 
the royal gardens?" — "Yes, Sir.": — ^^ J, am touched 
with your misfortunes — but venture to predict their 
termination/* 

Night drew on apace. The unknown, upon land- 
ing, thrust into young Robert's hand a purse, contain- 
ing eight Rouble louis d'or, with ten crowns in silver, 
and instantly disappeared. • 

Six weeks had passed since this adventure, and each 
returning sun bore witness to the unremitting exer- 
tioas gf the good family. As they sat one day at their 
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unsavoury meal of bread apd dried almonds, old 
Robert entered the apartment, in a garb little suited 
to a fugitive prisoner, tenderly embraced his wife and 
children, and thanked them, with tears of gratitude, 
for the fifty louis they had caused to be remitted to 
him, on his sailing from Tetiaan, his free passage, and 
a comfortable supply of wearing apparel. His astcaiishp 
ed relatives, eyed one another in silence. At length, 
Madame" Robert, suspecting her son had secretly con- 
certed the whole plan, recounted the various instances 
of his zeal. '* Six thou^ajad livres'* continued she, *^ is 
the sum we wanted — and we had already procured 
somewhat more than the half, owing chiefly to his in- 
dustry.^ Some friends, no doubt, have assisted him 
upon an emergency like the present." A gloomy 
suggestion crossed the fatlier's miad. Turning sudden- 
ly to his son, and "eyeing him with tlie sternness of dis- 
traction, " Unfortunate boy !" exclaimed he^ ^^^ what 
have you done ? How can I be indebted to you for 
my freedom, and not regret it? How could you 
effect my ransom>, without your mother's knowledge, 
unless at. the expence of virtue ? I tremble at the 
thought of filial affection having beUrayed you into 
guilt. Tell the truth at once — and let us all die if you 
have forfeited your integrity." — y Calm your appre- 
hensions, my dearest father," cried the son, embracing 
him — *' No, I am not unworthy of such a parent, 
though fortune has denied me the satisfaction of prov- 
ing the full strength of my attachment — I am not your 
deliverer — but I know who he is. — Recollect, mother, 
the unknown gentleman, who gave me the purse. He 
was particular in his enquiries. Shopld I pass my life 
in the pursuit, I must endeavour to nieet with him, 
and invite him to contemplate tlie fruits of his bene- 
ficence." He then related to his father all that passed 
in the pleasure-boat, and removed every distressing 
suspicion. 

Restored to the bosom of his family, Robert again 
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partook of their joys, prospered in his dealings, and 
saw his children comfortably established -, at last, on a 
Sunday morning, as his son sauntered on the quay, he 
recognized his benefactor, clasped his knees, and en- 
treated him, as his guardian angel, as the saviour of a 
Either and a family, to share the happiness of his own 
creation. The stranger again disappeared in the crowd 
— *but, reader, this stranger was Montesquieu. 



The SHEPHERDS of the PYRENEES. ' 
Madame de Genlis, 

I TRAVELLED about twelve years ago. After 
having traversed part of our Southern Provinces, I 
arrived at that gre^t chain of mountains which sepa- 
rates us from Spain. I stopped there in a delightful 
solitude, and hired a pretty little house, determined 
on passing the summer. 

' In my peaceful cot I heard only the majestic voice 
of nature ; the striking and rapid fall of the cascades 
and torrents ; the lowings of the flocks dispersed in 
the meadows, the rustic sound of the flageolet, the 
pipe, and the rural airs the young shepherd repeats 
sitting on the edge of the rock, in these places where 
the country is so charming. I devoted the greatest part 
of the day to walking — I explored first all the moun- 
tains that environed me. I often met the flocks 3 the 
shepherds that guarded them were all children, or 
young persons, the oldest of whom was not above 
fifteen. I remarked that these occupied the highest 
mountains, whilst the children, not yet venturing to 
climb the steep and slippery rocks, remained in the 
pastures of easier access. So that in descending the 
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mountains you see the shepherds dimiQUilped in wxM 
and age, and you find on the little hilH that border the 
plains, young shepherds of only eight br nine yeara 
old. This observation made me^ imagine, that the 
flocks of tlie vallies had still younger guardians, or at 
least of the same age as those of the- little hills : I 
questioned one of the children : " Do you ever con- 
duct your goats down there ?" I asked him. " I shall 
go there some day,'* said he, smiling, "but befora 
that a considerable time w'Ai pass, and I must mak& 
many a long journey." — *'How then?"—'' Why I 
must go first quite to the top, and. after that I shall 
work with my father, aiwi when I am sixty I ^lall 
go down into the valley." " What, the ^epherds of 
the valley are old men then?" — "Yes, our eldest 
brothers are on^the mountains, and our grandfathers ioi 
the plains." As he finished these words I left him^ 
and descended into the delicious and fertile valley of 
Campan. 

At first I perceived only numerous herds of oXen 
and flocks of sheep, which occupied almost all the 
space) but soon after I distinguished the venerabla 
shepherds sitting or lying on little banks of the meat 
dows) I experienced a painfiil sensation on seeing 
these old men insulated, left to themselves in soH-i 
tade : I was going to contemplate the more charmmg 
picture, these mountains pecked with inhabitants sa 
young, so active, and busy, this happy residence of in-< 
nocence and gaiety, where the echoes repeat nothing 
but songs of joy, of innocent smiles, and the sweet 
notes of the pipe. I quitted all that is nv>st amiaiblQ 
\ipon earth, infancy and earliest youth, aixl it was with 
a kind of melancholy that I found myself with this 
multitude of old menj this meeting of the two ex- 
tremes of life, oflered me a contrast: so much the more 
striking^ as these good sires, carelessly stretched upon 
the grass, seemed plunged in a profound and melan-^ 
choly reverie J their pensive tranquillity aeenaed dejec* 
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(ion of spi^is^ and their meditations^ sadness^ caused 
by a cruel desdhion. I saw them alone, far from 
their children*; I pitied them, and advanced slowly 
towards them, with a mingled sentiment of com- 
passion and respect. Walking tlius, I found myself 
opposite to one of the old men who engaged all my at- 
tention : he had the most noble and most engaging 
figure, his hair, of a most dazzling whiteness, fell in 
silver ringlets on his venerable shoulders 5 candour and 
• goodness were painted on his features/ and the serenity 
of his brow and of his locks showed the unalterable 
tranquillity of his mind ; he was seated at the foot of 
a mountain, cut to a point in this place, and covered 
with moss and herbage ; an enormous mass of rocks 
placed perpendicularly over him, projected from the 
top of the mountain, and formed, at an elevation of 
more than two hundred feet, a sort of rustic canopy 
which covered his venerable head from the heat of the 
sun. 

After having obtained permission of the old man to 
seat myself by his side, J repeated to him what the 
Kttle shepherd of tlie mountain had just told me, and 
I asked him for the explanation of it. '^ Time out of 
mind (replied the old man), the men of this country 
have devoted to the pastoral life the two ages that 
seem best fitted for it 3 these two extremes of life, in- 
&ncy, which is just come from the hands of nature, 
and old age, just ready to re-enter her bosom. 
Children, as you have seen, conduct the flocks on the 
mountains j it Is tliere they acquire that vigour, that 
agility, that hardiness, which particularly distinguish 
the inhabitants of the mount^ns 5 they are trained to 
climb the rocks, to cross torrejpts j they are accustom- 
ed to contemplate, without jpar, the depth of the pre- 
cipices, and often run on the edge of the abyss to 
recover a fugitive goat 5 but at fifteen they quit the 
shepherd's life to become cultivators ; at this epoch, 
the young mao, proud of being^ associated to the 
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mountain ; he joyfully resigns his crook into weaker 
hands; henceforth the pick^axe and the spade will 
more wortliily employ his nervous arm ; yet, before he 
descends into the plains, he casts a sorrowful look up- 
on his flock, hitherto the sole object of all his cares, 
and he does not receive without a tender regret the 
last caresses of his faithful dog. Admitted into the 
class of labourers, we remain there till the decline of 
our strength 3 but when we can no longer labour at 
agriculture, we humbly resume our scrip and crook, 
and pass the rest of our days in these meadows." 
The old man was silent, a slight cloud for an instant 
darkened the serenity of his brow : I saw that he re- 
called with some regret the time wh«n old age had 
forced him to devote himself for ever to a pastoral 
life ; but he was silent and I dared not to interrogate 
him more 3 but soon after breaking silence :— r" And 
§or the remainder," resurped he, " our old age is per- 
fectly happy, it slides away in a sweet tranquillity."-— 
'' But," interrupted I, "so long a habit of labouring 
must render this eternal repose tedious ?", " No," 
replied he. — " because this repose is useful* I should 
be consumed with weariness if I remained unemploy- 
ed in our cottages ; he who does not render himself 
useful to others is a burthen to himself: but taking 
care of these flocks, sitting all day under these rocksr, 
I am as useful to my family as when I was able to till 
the earth and to follow the plough 5 this thought alone 
suffices to make me love my peaceabl^f retreat. Be- 
sides, think, that when a man has, during fifty years, 
exercised, without intermission, his arms and his 
strength, that it is a sweet reflection to have no other 
duty to fulfil than that of. passing his diiys softly re- 
clining on the turf of the meadow." — " And in this 
state of inaction do you never experience discontent ?" 
*' How can I experience discontent surrounded by 
such dear objects, and which recall to my memory 
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imch dear thoughts ? I have tfaversed all iliose moun« 
tains which encompafis us in nxy earliest ycmth^ I can 
discover from here, by tiie silnation of the groups of 
£r-tiee8, and of the mass of rocks, the places I oftenest 
&equented; my weakened sight will not permit me 
to distinguish all that your eyes discover j but my 
memory supplies the defect j it represents faithfully 
what my eye cannot perceive ; this kind of reverie de- 
mands a certain attention which increases the interest. 
My imagination transports me on the elevated hills 
which are lost in the clouds 5 impressions never to be 
obliterated guide me to traverse those winding routs, 
those steep and slippery paths, which intersect and 
unite them, whilst my decaying memory abandons me 
all at once sometimes on the brink of a torrent, some- 
times on the edge of a precipice ; I stop, I shudder, 
and if that instant I can recollect the road I have lost, 
my heart palpitates with as much joy as in the spring 
of nay days. It is thus without moving from my 
|4ace, transported on the mountains, I see them, I 
run over them, and I recall all the quick emotions and 
all the pleasures of my youth." 

As the old man ended these words, we heard at a 
distance, and at the summit of the mountain behind us, 
, the notes of a fktgeolet : ** Ah !" said the old man, 
f miling, '^ There's Tobie come on the rock ; he is re- 
peating the air that I love so much, it is the romance 
that I played so often at his age." In saying these 
words the good old man rbarked time slowly with his 
head, and gaiety sparkled in his eyes. '^ Who is 
Tobie ?'* I asked. *' He is a shepherd in Jiis fifteenth 
year;, he loves my grand-daughter Lina, they are of 
the same age j may I see them united before I die ! 
Tliis is the time oiir grand-daughters bring us some re- 
freshment every morning. Then Tobie always brings 
his goats to the rock where he knows I repose.** The 
old man was still speaking when I perceived at a dis- 
tance, at the otEer end of the valley, a number of 
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young giris who advanced neatly dressed, and w er«- 
soon dispersed in the plain : at the same time the 
shepherds of the hills all ran together, arid appeared 
on the steep borders of the mountains tliat encom- 
passed ts 5 one party pressed forward to the extremity 
of the precipice, which liiade one shudder to see tlia 
earth that supported them shake under their feet ; tlie 
Others had climbed up trees in order to discover sooner 
the Jively and amiable party that attended every day 
at the same hour : at this epoch of the day the flocks 
of the mountains' were abandoned in an instant to 
wander at liberty ; all was in movement on the hills 
and in the plain; curiosity, glowing love, paternal 
tenderness, produced a general emotion among both 
the young and old shepherds. The young villager 
separated to seek their grandfathers in tlie meadow, 
to present their pretty osier baskets with fruits and 
cheeses : they ran with eagerness towards these good 
old men who held out their arms to repeive them. I 
admired the grace and light iigure of these pretty 
peasants of the Pyrenees, who were all remarkable for 
the elegance and beauty of their shapes 5 but my heart 
was most interested for Lina ; she was still at a hun- 
*dred paces from us when her grandfather pointed her 
out from a group of young girls, in saying, " There' fs 
the prettiest J " and it was not paternal fondness, for 
indeed Lina was charming. — She threw herself into 
the~arms of the old man, who pressed her tenderly to 
his heart; she then quitted him to fetch her basket^ 
which one of her companions held ; in this motion 
Lina raised her timid eyes towards the summit of the 
mountain, and Tobie, on the point of the rock, re- 
ceived this tender look, for which he had impatiently 
waited since the rising of Aurora, and which sxyeetly 
recompensed him for all his day's* labour. Tobie then 
threw down a bunch of roses, which fell a f&w paces 
from the^group formed by Lina and her companions. 
Lina blushed^ but dared not pick them up; the old 
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min enjoyed her confusion^ and the other girls laugh- 
ing, with a little malice and- a great deal of gaiety, 
cried out altogether, " It is for Lina, it isjkr Lina;' 
at last Lina was condemned to take the bouquet 3 with 
a trembling hand she placed it in her bosom, and to 
hide her embarrassment took refuge on the rock with 
her grandfather, and seated herself by him. I left 
lliem to enjoy the cliarms of a conversation foil of 
tenderness and sweetness^ and with my head full of 
the respectable old man, of Lina, and of Tobie, I 
reached my little habitation, saying, if happiness exists 
on earth, it is here) such are the sentiments which 
ought to assure us the possession. 

We have seen that the life of a peasant of the 
Pyrenees is divided into tliree remarkable epochs : he 
is first a shepherd of the mountain, from the age of 
eight to fifteen 5 he then enters the class of the la- 
bourer; and when he arrives at old age he becomes a 
shepherd of the valley. The most brilliant of these 
periods is when the young man is promoted to the 
rank of a labourer ) they celebrate this with great so- 
lemnity. As soon as the shepherd of the mountain has 
attained his fifteenth year, his father goes and conducts 
him into the fields or vineyards, which he is from 
henceforth to cultivate : this memorable day is a day 
of rejoicing to the young man's family ; I wished to 
see this rural ceremony ; I spoke to my good old friend, 
Lina's grand-father, who informed me that Tobie in a 
month would quit for ever the mountain and the rock, 
to which his love for Lina had so oft^n conducted him. 
And tliere is another circumstance which will add still 
more to tlie interest of this ceremony : Tobie's father, 
who is seventy, will on that day renounce the class of 
a cultixator to enter into that of a shepherd ; he will 
assemble his four sons of a first marriage 5 Tobie is a 
child of the second, and the youngest of his brothers is 
at least tliirty. The day fixed for the ceremony at last 
arrived, I was on the plain three hours before sun-set. 
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T found all the old shepherds assembled at the foot of 
the mountain, where Tobie watched his flock; soon 
after we perceived a crowd of peasants and villagers 
advancing, of all ages, fantastically attired; Lina, con- 
ducted by her mother, placed herself near me, and 
without doubt was not the least interested in the festi- 
val. This party preceded Tobie's father, who gravely 
advanced, surrounded by his four sons : the old man 
carried a spade, and was supported by his eldest son. 

Being arrived at the foot of the mountain, all the 
multitude separated to let him have a ffee passage; 
but the old man stopped, and, sorrowfully surveying 
the steep road which led to the summit of the moun- 
tain, ~ he sighed,- and after a moment's silence: — *' 1 
ought," said he, *^ according to the general custom, 
to go myself and fetch my son, but I am seventy years 
old, and can only wait for him.'* — "Ah, my father !'* 
cried his children, '' we will carry you." They re- 
ceived universal applause for this proposition 3 the old 
man smiled; and his sons formed, with their arms 
twined together, a kind of litter, took him gently up, 
and began the march ^immediately. 

All the country women remained in the plain, but 
I followed the old man, as I wished to be a witness of 
the meeting with Tobie. We walked slowly, the old 
man making them stop from time to Time, to take 
breath, and to contemplate the places we were tra^ 
versing, and which brought to his memory the sweet 
recollection of his youth. He started at hearing from 
all quarters, the" clear sounds of the bells hung at tlie 
necks of the sheep and goats, and which are only used 
for the flocks of the mountain : he frequently told us 
of particular objects that we should see; but time had 
often destroyed or changed what he had represented. 
He regarded all that was offered to our view, on the 
road, with a double interest of sentiment and curiosity; 
as we advanced farther on, the expression of his 
countenance became more lively and animated; joy 
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.^parkleU in his eyes^ and he seemed to renew his life, 
in breathing, for the last time, the invigorating and pure 
air of the mountain. 

At last we arrived at the end of our. journey : thejr 
set the old man on a rock ; he rose, and; supporting 
himself on tlie spade which he had not quitted, he con- 
templated with delight the immense countries that he 
commanded. At tliis instant Tobie came, and threw 
himself at his fatheKs feet^ and the old man, em- 
bracing him with tenderness, " Here, my son, (said 
he,) take this spade, which has served me half a cen- 
tury ; may you keep it as long ! To resign it myself 
into your bauds, I have prolonged, beyond the ordinary 
term, tlie labour which is painful at my age : 1 quit 
to-day our fields, and our vineyards ^ but you are 
going to re-place me." Saying these words, the old 
man gave Tobie the spade, and asked his crook in ex- 
change^ ''Oh, my father!" said the young maa^ 
1' receive again this faithful dog, who has obeyed me 
seven years, and for the future will follow and defend 
you ; he will never more usefully serve me." At these 
words the old man could' not refrain a few tears, which 
gently rolled down his venerable cheeks ; he caressed 
the dog his son presented to him ; tlie animal struggled 
in Tobie's ' arms, and seemed to express^ by his 
lamentations, his fear of changing his master. We all 
took the road to the valley, where we found all tho 
villagers, and the festival was ended by a rustic 
ball ', when I had the pleasure of seeing Tobie dance 
with Linn. 

The following day I returned into the meadow, 
where t found my two good old friends, seated by the 
side of one another, entertaining themselves with an 
account of their youth, but mostly of their children. 
Lina brought them, punctually at the accustomed 
hour; fruits and milk. Tobie was not there, but 
Lina threw her eyes on the rock^ she saw with quick 
delight the mutual friendship of the old men ; it was 
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for her a tender J)resage. In short, I have since 
heard, that the old men enjoyed the happiness of cele- 
brating the nuptials of Lina and Tobie 5 and that Lina 
is now one of the tenderest and happiest wives and 
mothers. 



IRISH GRATITUDE. 
Miss Gunning. 

NOW that I do know who you are, my fine 
,lads, by my shoul the last drop of my blood 
shall be spilt to do your little honours "service, and 
that without the hope of any fee or reward, but what I 
shall feel in assisting the children of that sweet crea- 
ture, who once took my part when I was in London — 
God bless her ! it was before she married the old gen- 
tleman, your papa. I am sure I shall never forget her 
words, and will repate them to you for the honour of 
her worthy ladyship. You must know, ^ome plate 
had been lost' in the house of my lady's fatlier, during 
the time we were on a visit there, and so all the ser- 
vants cried out — '' it must be me who was the thaif,'* 
as the butler told bis honour, he would take upon 
himself to answer for tlie honesty of all his servants, 
(who were all English), and that he had every reason 
to believe it was the Irish rascal who had stolen the 
candlesticks ^ for which reason he insisted on my going 
before the olid gentleman, " wfeo," he said,/' would 
force me to confess the fact, or hand me off to Bow- 
street." I am sure I shall never forget tlie time when, 
though as bold as -a lion, from the innocehce I felt, yet 
my knees did knock together as I followed Mr. Brown 
into the drawing-room, where his master and your 
sweet mother were sitting — I assujed them on the ho- 
js e3 
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Bour of a Connaught man, that I was as innoccDt, or 
more so, than the child unborn, and would scorn to' 
take the value of a glass of whisky which did not be- 
long to me — ^and I almost cried at the af&ont offered 
to my country in the person of Patrick O'Riley, who is 
as noble a spirited fellow as any of the county of Ros- 
common. — The dear creature looked at me as if she 
could have eat me 5 then turning to his honour, (your 
papa,) she sai'd, " It appears to me, indeed. Sir Owen, 
this poor fellow is pertectly innocent of the alled^ed 
crime — and merely from his being a native of another 
country, has raised a sort of jealousy in the breasts of 
the other servants;^ who are too apt, to imbibe any 
national prejudice without justly reflecting, that it is 
not this or that nation, or people, that stamps a cha^ 
racter — nature will not change for climate, aistom, or 
complexion — the villain, black or white, is of one 
nation, and the benevolent are fellow-countryxAen, 
though born at the extremity of the globe !" lliis 
^vn3 the very speech she made 5 for, the minute I went 
out of the room, I wrote it down, word by word, and 
have since repeated it night and morning after my 
prayers. — ^Mr. Brown looked very angry at the inter- 
ference of the dear shotil, well knowing, that if I 
gained her on my side, I had npthing to fear, as, at 
that time. Sir Owen dpated on her, and no wonder, 
for she was the greatest beauty I ever saw out of my 
own country, and as sweet-tempered and good as she 
was pretty : well, and to be sure, she no sooner said 
the word, than \)\s honour gave me two guineas, to 
reward me, (as he said), for the trouble I had had in 
being suspected as a thief, and to remove all thoughts 
from the servants, that the honest Irishman had dis- 
graced his country, by turning out a rogue on his first 
visit to little England 
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ON VANITY. 

SItenstone: 

HISTORY preserves the memory of empires and 
of states, with which it necessarily interweaves 
that of heroes, kings, and statesmen. Biography af- 
fords a place to the remarkable characters of private 
men. There are likewise other subordinate testimo- 
nies, which serve to perpetuate, at ]east prolong, the 
memories of men, whose characters and stations give 
them no claim to a place in story. For instance, when 
a person fails of making that figure in the world which 
he makes in the eyes of his own relations or himself, 
he is rarely dignified any farther than with his picture 
whilst he is laying, or with an inscription upon his 
monument after his decease. Inscriptions have been 
so fallacious, that we begin to expect little from tlieija 
beside elegance of style. To inveigh against the 
writers, for their manifest want of truth, were as ab- 
surd as to censure Homer for the beauties of an 
imaginary character. — But even paintings, in order to 
gratify the vanity of the person who bespeaks them, 
are taught now-a-days, to flatter, like epitaj^js. 

Falsehoods upon a tomb or monument may be in-s 
titled to sofhe excuse in the affection, the gratitude, 
and piety of surviving friends. Even grief itself dis- 
poses us to magnify the virtues of a relation, as visible 
objects also appear larger through tears. But the man 
who through an idle vanity suffers his features to be 
belied or i&xcbanged for others^ of a more agreeable 
make, may with great truth be. said to lose his property 
in the portrait. In like manner, if he encourage the 
painter to belie his dress, he seems to transfer his 
claim to the man with whose station his assumed trap- 
pings are connected. 
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I remember a bag-piper, whose physiognomy was 
BO remarkable and familiar to a club he attended^ that 
it was agreed to have his picture placed over their 
chimney-piece. There was this remarkable in the 
fellow, that he chose always to go barefoot, though he 
was daily offered a pair of shoes. However, w^hen the 
painter had been so exact as to omit this little piece of 
dress, the fellow offered all he had in the world, the 
whole produce of three nights* harmony, to have those 
feet covered in the effigy, which he so much scorned 
to cover in the original. Perhaps he thought it a 
disgrace to his instrument to be eternized in the hands 
of so much apparent poverty. However, when a per- 
son of low station adorns himself with trophies to 
which he has no pretensions to aspire, he should con- 
sider the picture as actually telling a lie to posterity. 

The absurdity of this is evident, if a person assume 
to himself a mitre, a blue garter, or d coronet impro- 
perly} but station may be falsified by other decora- 
tions, as well as these. 

But I am driven into this grave discourse, on a sub- 
ject perhaps not very important, by a real fit of spleen. 
I this morning saw a fellow drawn in a night-gown of 
so rich a stuff, that the expence, had he purchased 
such a one, would more than half have ruined him 5 
and another coxcomb, seated by his painter in a velvet 
chair, who would have been surprised at the deference 
paid him, had he been offered a cushion. 



ABBAS 5 or, THE HERMIT. 

, Langhome, 

^ 11 ''HE sun appearing above the horizon, Solyman 

JL prostrated himself in the profoundest adoration. 
When he arose from his devotions, he advanced to- 
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wards the English merchant, his fellow-traveller, witji 
a look of kindness niixed with pity and concern. The 
tuerchant understood him : but as he was unwilling to 
controvert the principles of his religion, he made no 
apology for his conduct during the devotions of Soly* 
man. 

The mild morning light which was diffused ovcpr 
the vallies and streams, the various beauty of th^ 
meadows, the regular disposition of blossomed liedge* 
rows, the soothing murmur of bees at their early la*- 
hour, and the full concert of the feathered creation, 
[drew their Conversation on the universal beneficence 
of nature. ' I feel,* said Solyman, ' a delight, which 
I can neither account for nor describe. These moun- 
[tains, gilded with the rays of tlie orient sun/ thote 
painted vallies that .shame the rich carpets of Persia, 
yon distant waters which gleam with the shifting efful- 
gence of light, the general busy voice of joy and ac- 
tivity in the animal creation, conspire to fill ray heart 
with inexpressible pleasure/ 

^ That pleasure,' replied the merchant, ' I believe, 
proceeds froni sympathy : it. is scarcely possible, un- 
less you have some peculiar cause of misery, not to b^ 
pleased when you see every thing around you happy. 
On the contrary, if you go into the mansions of sor- 
row, it will be impossible to withstand the infection 
of it. The God of nature seems to have given ua 
thfise sympathetic feelings, to link our affections in th^ 
great chain of society : hence, social virtue is not left 
to depend solely on the moral will, but is founded on 
the principles of our nature. 

' But tne object of your adoration is so profos? qf 
his favours, th$t I should now be glad to find som^ 
conven«ent shade. I think, I discovec a cave on th^ 
soutliern declivity of the mountain j let us retire to it 
during the heat of the day,* 

As thev were advancing towards the cave, they per- 
ceived a beaten path leading directly from it to a di«-» 
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tant rivulet: tbis made them apprehensive that it 
might be the habitation of some wild beast that had 
worn the path by constantly goiijg to drink at the 
stream : but their fears were soon removed on the ap- 
pearance of an aged hermit,- advancing slowly towards 
the rivulet with an earthen pitcher. At the sight of 
the travellers, he hastened to his abode with all the 
feeble precipitancy of age : they agreed not to disturb 
him, and only took the advantage of the rock which 
projected over his cell, to shelter themselves from the 
sun J but they had not long continued in this situation, 
before the hermit, perceiving them to be inoffensive 
travellers, invited them into his cave. 

' You will excuse,* said the hoary sage, * the cau- 
tion of years 3 these mountains are not secure from the 
ravages of human ferocity j and these grey hairs would 
be no defence from the wanton cruelty of man. I 
have suffered so much from my own species, that I 
have at last forsaken their society : I thought it better 
to giye up the conveniences of it, than to bear the 
evils 5 ana I have long lived in this solitary cave on 
nothing more than what uncultivated nature would af- 
ford me,* — ' Those sufferings,* said Solyman, 'must, 
indeed, have been extraordinary, that could make you 
give up one of the greatest advantages of life, the 
social intercourse of your fellow-creatures.* — ' The 
narratives of age/ replied the hermit, • are seldom 
agreeable to youth 3 but as instruction can be gained 
only from experience, you will do wisely to learn it 
from the misfortunes of Abbas. — 

' I was born to a competent fortune in the province 
of Lurestan ; but being early left an orphan, my affairs 
came under the cognizance of a justiciary court, which 
the members of it call the court of equity ; but so 
equitable were they witli regcnrd to me, that they 
claimed two parts of my little fortune for their care of 
the third.*—' Would to Grod, that were never the case in 
Great Britain r interrupted the merchant 'But proceed.' 
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''Though I had such an early and convincing proof of 
the treachery and rapacity of mankind ; yet, as I ha4 
always exercised the benevolent virtues myself, 1 could 
not think others totally devoid of them^ and at my 
three and twentieth year, being inclined to travel, I 
without scruple entrusted the remains of my fortune 
with a person whom I had long known and respected j 
a person, holy Allah ! who lifted his hands to thee / 
but I had not been absent from Lurestan more than 
three moons, when he pretended a commission to dis- 
pose of my effects, and immediately left the place." 
On my return therefore to the province, I found nei- 
ther friend nor fortune 5 and being bred to no business, 
I was reduced to the most distressfiil state of indi- 
gence. I applied, however, not without hopes, of re- 
dress or J>elief, to a person of power and eniinericeji 
whom I had oflen heard speak of his frien(iship wifK 
my father. After long and frequent attendance, 1 waa. 
admitted to an iritefrview. I laid open my distress to 
him with that kind of eloquence which tlie miseries 
we suffer from the treachery of others always suggest^ 
and which, however unaffecting it may be to, indiffer- 
ent persons, utters its complaints with dignit]^ and re- 
sentment. I was heard half way, through my story, 
and dismissed with the folioifing rieply : 'It is not 
necessary, young man, to proceed with, your coion 
flaints J I perceive you have been abused, and ani 
sorry for you. But that shall not be the only proof of 
my regard for you ; I will give you a little advice :, 
you should never depend so much on the benevolence 
or integrity of any human being, as to trus^ him with 
your fortune or your life.* 'Thus ended my hopes 
from the friend of my father : whose benevolence ex- 
tended no fartlier, than to instruct me how to secure 
the fortune that was stolen, and to 'preserve the life 
which I wished to lose. • 

' I had now no choice but to enter as a common 
soldier into the army of the Sophi. I had always de- 
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of arms : my dexterity and address drew upon me the 
fittention of my officers 5 and, in a short time, I ob- 
tained a stxiall commissioti 5 I had now almost for- 
gotten my miseries, mid embraced my new situation 
tvith cheerfulness and hope -, but fortune, who had for 
a while ceased to persecute me as below her notice, as 
. if she had been indignant at. my satisfaction, and 
j'ealous of my prospects, now renewed and redoubled 
fcer severity. 

' My commanding officer had a daughter of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and an uncommon capacity. Zara 
was the object of universal admiration 5 but she had 
set her heart on the unfortunate Abbas. Hie first 
moment I beheld her, I discovered in her looks the 
most tender ahd affectionate regard for me, which I 
Imputed^ to heir compassion for my misfortunes : tho' 
fit the same time I wished, without knowing why, that 
it might proceed from another cause. She asked me 
for the story of my life : I told it" in the plainest and 
most pathetic manner ; yet, when I had finished, she 
desired me to repeat it. Froni this monlent I had 
done With peace -, her infectious tenderness had such 
dn Influeijce on my heaEt, thatl could think of nothing . 
but Zara 5 without Zara 1 was niiserable. A thousand 
times did I flatter myself, thkt there was something 
more than mere compassion in her look and manner ; 
and not many days had passed, before I was convinced 
of the dear fatal truth from this letter : 

* ^ TO ABBAS. 

' Your merit and yojur sufferings have a claim to 
something more than compassion : to espouse the 
cause of Abbas, is to discharge a duty which virtue 
cannot dispense with. Meet me upon the parade this 
evening and yoti shall know more of the sentiments 
of Zara.: 

' The emotions I ^t on fhe receipt of this letter, 
can only be conceived by those who, in the midst of 
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despairiiig love, have beheld a gleam of hope. The 
tumult of my heart hurried me to the place appointed^ 
long before the time : I walked backward and forward 
Jn the utmost confusion, totally regardless of every ob- 
ject about me j sometimes raising my hands and eyes 
in th^ sudden effusions of transport, and sometimes 
smiling with the complacency of delight. 

' At length the day departed, and Zara came. My 
heart bounded at her sight : I was unable to speak, 
and threw myself at her feet. She was alarmed at my 
excessive earnestness and confusion 5 but commandbig 
me to rise, ' Abbas,' said she, ' if your confusion pro* 
ceeds from your modest gratitude, restrain it, till you 
find whether I am able to serve you ; if it arise from 
any other cause, I must leave you this moment.* I 
entreated she would tell me to what I was indebted for 
the happiness of tliis ii^terview, and I would be calm 
and attentive.* 'My regard for your merit, and 'my 
compassion for your sufferings,* said she, ' make me 
wish to serve you. Tell me. Abbas, can I assist you 
through the interest of my father ?* I faltered out my 
acknowledgments ; telling her, that to her I must owe 
all my hopes of future happiness. 

' She left me immediately without reply. The sin- 
gularity of my behaviour upon the parade before the 
coming of Zara, had drawn on me the attention of an 
officer who was secretly her admirer, and who, either 
through curiosity^ or suspicion, diough unobserved by 
me, had waited at a convenient distance to watch my 
motions. No sooner did he perceive the approach of 
Zara, than, as well to gratify his revenge, as to ingra- ' 
tiate himself with her father, he immediately told him 
of our interview, 

' Zara, ignorant of what had passed, with her usual 
freedom and. good nature, began to express her com- 
passion for tlie misfortunes of Abbas, talked: of. his 
merits, and wished to see him preferred. The old 
general, who was naturally jealous and impetuous, ex« 
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claimed, with a burst of indignation, ^Yes, I shall 
prefer him !* Early the next morning, he sent me 
my discharge 3 and while I was gazing, in stupid 
astonishment, upon my general's letter, a youth, 
.masked, brought me a small casket, with a letter from 
Zara, which, to the best of my remembrance, was as 
follows : 

'jo abbas- 
* By some unlucky circumstance, which I do not 
now understand, instead of promoting you, I have 
been the cause of your dismission. Tbe bearer, who 
brings you a small casket of jewels for your support, 
has my commands to conduct you the shortest way 
over the mountains : follow him immediately, lest the 
rage of jealousy meditate new persecutions. He wean 
a mask, that he may not be taken notice of as one of 
the general's domestics 3 his attachment to me will 
make him faithful to you. Time may bring about 
happier events. Adieu, adieu ! 

. / Zara.' 

' In the anguish and confusion of my heart, I fol- 
lowed my guide, without knowing whither he was 
leading me or what Iwas about to do. I vented raj 
grief in broken ejaculations, frequently calling on the 
name of Zara, but not once addressing myself to ray 
attendant. By the evening of the second day, we had 
advanced forty miles southward from the province of 
Lurestan 5 when — how shall I relate the last homd 
scene of my miseries ! — pardon me ! — ^diese aged eyes 
liav(3 yet a tear left, yet a tear for the memory of 
Zara ! — ^we were attacked by a band of robbers. My 
guide was Zara ! in her fright she threw off her mask, 
anil cried, ' Zara!* Love, rage, fear," and vengeance 
gave me supernatural strength ; three of the villains 
fell \>Y my sabre ; a fourtli disarmed me ; and the rest 
of the gang carried off Zara/ 
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. At this crisis of his story, the spirits of the aged - 
hermit were exhausted by their own violence j and it 
was some time before he could proceed. 

' You have now/ continued he, ' heard the com* ■ 
pletion of my misfortunes. When I was recovered of 
tlie wounds I had received, I spent some months in a 
fruitless search bf Zara. At last, despairing to gain 
any intelligence of her, I transmitted an aqcount of the 
affair to her father 5 not, without hope, that his power 
or his wealth might be a means of finding her out, and 
redeeming her: but I was deceived j and had soon 
the mortification to hear, that the unnatural wretcli 
exulted in our misfortunes, and uttered the most dread- 
ful imprecations on his only child. 

' Deprived of hope, and dejected with melancholy, 
I could no longer bear the society of mankind : I 
therefore betook myself to these solitary mountains, 
where tliis cell has been my habitation for years, that 
have passed avvay in unvaried sorrow r and where you 
are the first of human beings fliat have heard me tell 
my tale.* • 

Solyman expatiated on the sufferings of Abbas with 
the most tender sensibility, and inveighed against the 
baseness of mankind with all the rage of honest 're- 
sentment. ' Surely,' said ha to the merchant, * man 
is the vilest of all creatures ! in proportion as he excels 
them in reason, he exceeds them in the ability to do 
mischief 5 and being equally cruel, the mischief he- 
does renders him more detestibler Sacred JVIitlira! 
why dost_thou lend thy light to the villain and the 
tyrant ? Were it not for the enjoyment of your com- 
pany, my friend, I should have few inducements to 
go farther from tlie valley of Irwan 5 for possibly to 
see more of human life, is only to know more gf its 
crimes and miseries.* 

' From the complicated distresses of one person,*. , 
replied the merchant, ^ you draw a partial image of 
F f 2 
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the life of man. But the day declines : let us hasten 
over these mountains^ that we maT- repose at night in 
some village of the valley.* 



PLEASURES and ADVANTAGES o/BEUGIOI». 
/. Moir. 

RELIGION is the daughter of Heaven, parent of 
ail our virtues^ and guardian of all our pleasures; 
^^ho cdoue gives peace and contentment^ divests the 
heart of care and the life of trouble, bursts on the 
mind a Hood of joy, and sheds unmingled and per- 
petual sunshine in tlie virtuous breast. By her the 
spirits of darkness are banished the earth, and minis- 
ters of grace thicken unseen the scenes of mortality. 
She promotes love and good-will among men, lifts up 
the head that hangs down, heals the. wounded spirit, 
dissipates the gloom of sorrow, sweetens the cup of 
affliction, blunts the sting of death, and wherever 
seen, or felt, or heard, breathes around her an ever- 
lasting spring. Religion raises men above themselves j 
irreligion sinks them beneath the brutes : the one 
makes them angels, the other makes them devils -, this 
binds them down to a poor pitiable speck of perish- 
able earth ! that opens up a vista to the skies, and lets 
loose all the principles of an immortal mind among 
the glorious objects of an eternal world. 

Lift up your head, O Christian, and look forward to 
yon calm unclouded regions of mercy, unsullied by 
vapours, unruffled by storms 3 where Friendship, the 
loveliest form in heaven, never dies, never changes, 
nevei* cools ! Ere long thou shalt burst this brittle 
cage of confinement, break through the fetters of mor- 
tality, spring to life, and mingle with the skies. Cor- 
Kiption has but a limited duration. Happiness is even 
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now in the bud : a few days, or weeks, or months, or 
years at most, and that bud shall be fully -blown. Here 
Virtue droops under a thousand pressures 3 but, like 
the earth with the returning spring, shall then renew 
- her youth, renew her verdure, rise and reign in ever- 
lasting and undiminished lustre. It does not signify 
what thy prospects now are ; what thy situation now 
is. In thy present condition, thy heart, indeed, may 
sob and bleed its last, before' thou shalt meet with one, 
who has either the generosity to relieve, or the huma- 
nity to pity thee. Thou hast, however, in thy com- 
passionate Parent of Nature, a most certain resource 
in the deepest extremity. Cast thine eyes but a little 
beyond this strange, mysterious, and perplexing scene, 
which at present intercepts thy views of futurity. Be- 
hold a bow stamped in the darkest cloud that lowers 
ifi the face of heaven, and the whole surrounding 
hemisphere brightening as thou approacliest ! Say, 
does not yon blessed opening, which overlooks the 
dark dominion of the grave, more than compensate all 
the sighs and sufferings, which chequer the present, 
passing, inter\'ening scene ? Lo ! there thy long-lost 
friend, who still lives in thy remembrance,, and warms 
thy inmost heart, whose presence gave tliee more de-w 
light than all that life could afford, and whose absence 
cost thee more groans and tears than all that death can 
take away, beckons thee to him, tliat where he is thou 
mayest be also. ' Here,' he says, ' dwell unmingled 
pleasures, unpolluted joys, unextinguishable love ; im- 
-mortal, unbounded, unmolested friendship. All tlie 
sorrows and imperfections of mortality are to us as 
though they had never been ; and nothing lives in 
heaven, but pure uiwdulterated virtue. Our hearts, 
swelled with rapture, cease to murmur j our breasts, 
warm with gratitude, to sigh j our eyes, charmed with 
celestial visions, to water j our hands, enricl>ed with 
palms of victory, to tremble j and our heads, encircled 
with glory, to ache. We are just as safe as ioiinite 
Ff3 
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power^ as joyful as infinite, fulness^ and. as bappy ai 
iniiuite goodness, can make us. Our's is peace with- 
out molestation, plenty without want, health without 
sickness, day without night, pleasure witliout pain, 
and life without the least mixture or dread bf death/ 

Hnppy thou, to whom life has no charm, for which 
thou canst wish it protracted ! Thy troubles will soon 
vanish like a dream, which mocks the power of 
memory-: and wliat signify all the shocks which thy 
delicate and feeling spirit can meet with in this shock- 
ing world ? A moment longer and thy complaints are 
at an end 3 thy diseases of body and mind shall be felt 
no more ; the ungenerous hints of churlish relations 
distress no more ; fortune fr6wn, fntority intimidate, 
no more, llien shall thy voice, no longer breathing 
tlie plaintive strains of melancholy, but happily attuned 
to songs of gladness, mingle with the hosts of heaven 
in the last and sweetest anthem that ever mortals or 
immortals sung, '' O Death ! where is thy plague ? O 
Grave ! where is thy victory ?** 



THE VISION OF MIRZAH. 

JROM JftJI ORIENTAL MANUSCXIPT. , 

Addison. 

^N the fifth day of the moon,^hich, according to 
tiie custom of my forefathers I always 'keep 
holy, after having washed myself, and ofiered up my 
morning devotions, I ascended the high hill^ of Bagdat, 
in order to pass the rest of the day in meditation and 
prayer. As I was here airing* myself on the tops of 
the mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation 
on the vanity of human life; and passing from one 
tliought'to axiothcr, surely, said I, man is but a 
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riiadow^ and life a dream. Whilst I was thus musin^^ 
I cast my eyes towards the summit of a rock that was 
not far from me, where I discovered one in thehaUt 
of a shepherd, with a little musical instrument in his 
hand. As I looked upon him he applied it to his lips, 
and began to play upon it. The sound of it was ex- 
ceeding sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether dif- 
ferent from any thing I had ever heard : they put me 
in mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the 
departed souls of good men upon their first arrival in , 
paradise; to wear, out the impressions of the last ago* 
nies, and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy 
place. My heart melted away in secret raptures. 

I had been often told that the rock before me was 
the hjiunt of a genius -, and that several had been' en- 
tertained with music who had passed by it, but never 
heard that the musician had before made himself visi- 
ble. When he had raised my thoughts by those trans- 
porting airs which he played, to taste the pleasures of 
his conversation, as I looked upon him like one asto- 
nished, he beckoned to me, and by the waving of his 
hand directed me to approach the place where he sat, 
I drew near with that reverence which is due to a su- 
perior nature 5 and as my heart was entirely subdued 
by the captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at 
. his feet and wept. The genius smiled upon me with 
a look of compassion and affability that familiarized 
him to my imagination, and at once dispelled all the 
fears and apprehensions with which I approached him. 
He lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the 
hand, Mirzah, said he, I have heard thee in thy soli- 
loquies 3 follow me. 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, 
and placed nie on the top of it ; Cast thy eyes east- 
ward, said he, and tell me what thou seest. I see, 
said I, a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water 
rolling through it. The valley that thou seest, said he. 
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is the vale of misery, and the tide of water that tlioa 
seest is part of the great tide of eternity. What is the 
reason, said I, that the tide I see rises out of a thick 
mist at ©ne end, and again loses itself in a thick mist 
at the other ? What thou seest, said he, is that por- 
tion of eternity which is called time, measured out by 
the sun, and reaching from the beginning of the 
world to its consummation. Examine now, said he, 
this sea t^iat is thus bounded with darkness at both 
ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it* I see a 
bridge, said I, standing in the midst of the tide. The 
bridge thou seest, said he, is human life, considei* it 
attentively. Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I 
found tliat it consisted of threescore and ten entire 
arches, with several broken arches which added to 
those that were entire, made up the number about an 
hundred. As I was counting the arches, the genius 
tpld me that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand 
arches } but that a great flood swept away the rest, 
and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now be- 
held it : but tell me farther, said he, what' thou dis- 
coverest on it. I see multitudes of people passing over 
it, said I, and a black cloud hanging on each end of it. 
As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the 
passengers dropping through the bMdge, into the great 
tide that flowed underneath it -, and upon farther 
examination, perceived there were innumerable trap* 
doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which the pas- 
sengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell through 
them into the tide and immediately disappeared. These 
hidden pit-falls were set very thick at the entrance of 
the bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke 
through the clowd, but many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
and lay closer together towards tlie end of the arches 
that were entire. 

There were indeed some persons, but their number 
was very small, that continued a kind of hobbling 
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.march on the broken arches^ but fell through one aflcir 
another^ being quite tired and spent with so long si 
walk. t. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure, and the great variety of objects 
which it presented. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy to see several dropping unexpectedly in 
the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching^ at every 
thing that stood by them to save themselves. Some 
were looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful 
posture, and in the midst of a speculation stumbled 
and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in 
th« pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes and 
danced before them -, but often when they thought 
themselves within the reach of them their footing 
failed and down they sunk. In this confusion of ob- 
jects, I observed some with scimitars in their hands, 
and others with little vials, who ran to and fro upon 
the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap-doors 
which did not seem to lie in their way, and which 
they might have escaped had they not been thus 
forced upon them. 

The genius seeing me indulge myself in this melan- 
choly prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon 
it : take thine eyes off the bridge, said he, and tell me 
if thou yet seest any thing thou dost not comprehend. 
Upon looking up. What mean, said I, those great 
flights of birds that are perpetually hovering about the ^ 
bridge, and settling upon it from time to time ? I see 
vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among 
many other featliered creatures several little winged 
boys, that perch in great numbers upon the middle 
arches. These,, said the genius, are envy, avarice, 
superstition, despair, love, with the like cares and 
passions that infest human life. 

. I here fetched a deep sigh : Alas, said I, man was 
made in vain ! How is he given away to misery and 
mortality ! tortured in li& and swallowed up in death ! 
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The genius bfeing moved with compassion towards me, 
bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. Look no 
more, sai^^he^ on man in the first stage of his exist- 
ence, in his setting out for eternity j but cast thine 
eye on that thick mist into whicli the tide bears the 
several generations of mortals that fall into it. I 
directed my sight as I was ordered, and, whether or no 
the good genius strengthened it with any supernatural 
force, or dissipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for .the eye to penetrate, I saw the valley open- 
ing at the farther end, and spreading fgrth into an im- 
mense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running 
tlirough the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts. The clouds still rested on one half of it, inso- 
much that I could discover nothing in itj but the 
other appeared to me a vast ocean planted with in- 
numerable islands, that were covered with fruits and 
flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little shining 
seas that ran among them. I could see persons dressed 
in glorious habits with garlands upon their heads, pass- 
ing among the trees, lying down by the sides of foun- 
, tains, or resting upon beds of flowers -, and could hear 
a confused harmony of singing birds, falling waters, 
human voices, and musical instruments. Gladness 
grew in me upon the discovery of so delightful a 
scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, that I 
might fly away to those happy seats ^ but the genius 
tol4 me there was no passage to them, except through 
the gates of death that I saw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. The islands, said he, that lie so fresh 
and green before thee, and witli which the whole face 
of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst see, 
are more in number tlian the sands of the sea- shore 5 
there are myriads of islands behind those which thou 
here discoverest, reaching farther than thine eye, or 
even thy imagination can extend itself. These are the 
mansions of good men after death, who according to 
the degree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled. 
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•re distributed among these several islands^ which 
abound with pleasures of different kinds and degrees, 
suitable to the relishes and perfections of those who 
are settled in them 5 every island is a paradise accom- 
modated to its respective inhabitants. Are not these, 
O Mirzah, habitations worth contending for? Does 
life appear miserable, that gives the opportunities of 
of earning such a reward ? Is death to be feared, that 
will convey thee to so happy an existence } Think not 
man was made in vain, who has such an £temity re- 
served for him. I gazed with inexpressible pleasure 
on tliese happy islands. At length, said I, shew me 
now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid, imder 
those dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other 
side of the rock of adamant. The genius making me 
no answer, I turned about to address myself to him 
' a second time, but I found that he had left me 5 I 
then turned .again tp the vision which I had been so 
long contemplating j but instead of the rolling tide, 
the arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing 
but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, 
jheep and camels grazing upon the sides of it. 



VERACITY OF A MOOR. 

PercivaL 

A SPANISH cavalier, having assassinated a Moorish 
gentleman, instantly fled from justice. , He was 
vigorously pursued ; but avaiUng himself of a sudden 
turn in the road, he leaped, unperceived, over a gar- 
den wall. . The prpprietor, who was' als* a Moor, 
happened to b# at that time walking in the garden, the 
Spaniard fell upon his knees before him, acquainted 
him with his- case, and in the most pathetic manner. 
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Implored conceaknent. The Moor Hstto^d to him 
^th compassion, and generously promised his assist- 
ance. He then locked him in a summer-hotise> and 
left him, with an assurance that, when night approach- 
ed, he would provide for his escape. A few hours 
afterwards, the dead body of his son was brought ta 
him 3 and the description of the murderer exactly 
agreed with the appearance of the Spaniard, whom he 
Imd then in custody. He concealed the horror and 
suspicion which he felt ; and, retiring to his chamber, 
remained there till midnight. Then going privately 
into the garden, he opened the door of the summer- 
house, and thus accosted the cavalier. ' Christian,' 
said he, ' the youth whom you have murdered, was 
my only son. Your crime merits the severest punish- 
ment. But I have solenonly pledged my word for 
your security ; and I disdain to violate even a rash en- 
gagement with a cruel enemy.* H^e conducted the 
Spaniard to the stables, and mmishing him with one 
Of his swiftest mules, ' Fly,' said he, ' whilst the 
darkness of the night ccxiceals you. Your hands are 
polluted with blood 3 but God is just 5 and I humbly 
thank him that my faith is unspotted, and that I have 
resigned judgn^ent unto him.* 



VANITY INSCRIBED ON ALL THINGS. 

Watts. 

TIME, like a long flowing stream, makes haste 
into eternity, and is for ever lost and swallowed 
up there ^ and while it is hastening to its period, it 
sweeps away all things with. it which are not immor- 
tal. There is a limit appointed by Providence, to the 
duration of all the pleasant and desirable scenes of-life. 
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i6 all tlie works of Uie hands of men^ with all diA 
glories and excellencies of animal nature, and all that 
is made of flesh and blood. Let us not doat upon any 
thing here below, for heaven hath inscribed vanity up-- 
on it. The moment is hastening when the decree of 
heaven shall be uttered, and Providence shall pro- 
nounce upon every glory of the eartli, " It's time shall 
be no longer." 

What is tliat stately building, that princely palace, 
which now entertains and amuses our sight with ranks 
of marble columns, and wide spreading arches, that 
gay edifice which enriches our imagination with a 
thousand royal ornaments, and a profusion . of costly 
and glittering furniture ? Time and all its circling 
hours, with a swift wing are brushing it away 5 decay 
steals upon it insensibly, and a few years hence it shall 
lie in mouldering ruin and desolation. Unhaj^y pos- 
sessor, if he has no better inheritance ! 

What are those fine and elegant gardens, those 
delightful walks, those gentle ascents, and soft de- 
clining slopes, which raise and sink the eye by turns 
to a diousand vegetable pleasures ? How lovely are 
those sweet borders, and those growing varieties of 
bloom and fruit, which recall lost paradise to mind ? 
Those living parterre's which regale the sense with 
vital fragrancy, and make glad the sight by their re- • 
freshing verdure and intermingled flowery beauties ? 
^The scythe of time is passing over them all: they 
wither, they die away, they drop and vanish into dustj 
their duration is short; a few mopths deface all their 
yearly glories, and within a few years, perhaps all 
these rising terras-walks, these gentle verging decli- 
vities, shall lose all order and elegance, and become si 
lugged heap of ruins : those well-distinguished bor- 
ders and parterres shall be levelled in confusion, and 
thrown into common earth again, for the ox and 
the ass to graze upon them. Unhappy man, who posv 
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tosses this agreeable spot of ground^ if he has no para«' 
dise more durable than this ! 

And no wonder that these labours of the hands of 
men should perish, when even the works o£ God are 
perishable. 

What are these visible heavens, these lower skies, 
and this globe of eartli ! they are indeed the glorioui 
workmanship of the Almighty. But they are waxing 
old, and waiting their period too, when the angel 
2|haU pronounce upon them that '^ time shall be no 
more." The heavens ^^ shall be folded up as a ves- 
ture, the elements of the lower world shall melt with 
fervent heat, and the earth and all the works thereof, 
shall be burnt up with fire^** May the unruinable 
world be but my portion, and the heaven of heavens 
my inheritance, which is built for an eternal mansion 
for the sons of God : these buildings shall outlive time 
and nature, and .exist through unknawa ages of feli- 
city ! 

What have we mortals ta be proud of in our present 
state, when every human glory is so furtive and 
fading : Let the brightest and tlie best of ns say to 
ourselves, that we are but dust and vanity. 

Is my body formed upon -a graceful model ? — ^Are 
my limbs well turned, and my complexion better co- 
loured than my neighbours ? Beauty e\'en in perfec- 
tion is of shortest date 3 a few years will inform me 
that its bloom; vanishes, its flower withers, its lustre 
grows dim, its duration shall be no longer 5 and if 
life be prolonged, yet the pride and glory of it is for 
ever lost in age and. wrinkles ; or perhaps our vanity 
meets a speedier fete. Death and the grave with a 
•sovereign and irresistible command, summon the 
brightest as well as the coarsest pieces of human na- 
ture, to He .down earJy in their cold embraces 5 and at 
last they must all mix together among worms and cor- 
ruption/^.— iEsop the deformed^ and Helena the fair. 
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kie lost and undistinguished in common earth. Nature 
in its gayest bloom, is but a painted vanity. 

Are my nerves vtrell strung and vigorous ? Is my 
activity and strength far superior to my neighbours in 
the days of youth? But youth hath its appointed 
limit: age steals upon it, unstrings the nerves, and 
makes the force of nature languish into infirmity and 
feebleness. Samson and Goliah would have lost their 
boasted advantages of stature and their brawny limbs, 
in the course of half a century, though the one had 
escaped the sling of David, and the otlxer (he ven- 
geance of his own hands in the ruin of Dagon's tem- 
ple. Man in his best estate is a flying shadow and 
vanity. 

Even those nobler powers of human life, which 
«eem to have something angelical in them, I mean the 
power of wit and fancy, gay imagination and capacious 
memory, they are all subject to the- same laws of 
decay and <ieath. What tliough they can raise and ■ 
animate beautiful scenes in a moment, and in imita- 
tion of creating power, can spread bright appearances 
and new worlds before the senses and the souls of 
their friends? What though they can entertain the 
better part of mankind, the refined and polite world 
with high delight and rapture ? These scenes of rap- 
turous delight, grow flat and old by a frequent review, 
and the very powers that raised them grow feeble 
apace. What though they can give immortal applause 
and fame to their possessors ? It is but the immortality 
of an< empty name, a mere succession of tlie breath of 
men 3 and it is a short sort of immortality too, which 
must die and perish: when this world perishes. A poor 
shadow of duration indeed, while the real period of 
of these powers is hastening every day 5 they languish 
and die as fast as animal nature, which has a large 
share in them, makes haste to its decay; and the time 
of their exercises shall shortly be no more. 

In vain the aged poet or the painter, would call up 
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the muse and genius of their youth, and summcA all 
the arts of their imagination, to spread and dress out 
some visbnary scene. In vain the elegant orator 
would recall the bold and masterly figures, aud all 
those flowery images which give ardour, grace, and 
dignity to his younger composures, and charmed every 
ear : they are gone, they are fled beyond the reach of 
their owner's call : their time is past, they are vanish- 
ed and lost beyond all hope of recovery. 

The God of nature has pronounced an unpassable 
period, upon all the powers, pleasures, and glories of 
this mortal state. Let us then be afraid to make any 
of them our boast or our happiness ; but point our af- 
fections to those diviner objects whose nature is ever- 
lasting; let us seek tliose religious attainmepts, and 
those new-created powers of a sanctified mind, con- 
ceniing which it shall never be pronounced that thek 
'* time shall be no longer/' 

O may every one ot us be humbly content, at the 
call of heaven, to part with all that is pleasing or mag- 
nificent here on earth 5 let us resign even these agree- 
able talents when tlie God of nature demands 5 and 
when the hour arrives, that shall close our eyes to all 
visible things, and lay our fleshly structure in the 
dust ; let us yield up our whole selves to the hands of 
our Creator, who shall reserve our spirits with him- 
self 3 and while we cheerfully give up all that was 
mortal to tlie grave, we may lie down full of the joyful 
hope of a rising immortality. New and unknown 
powers and glories, brighter flames of imagination, 
richer scenes of wit and fancy, and diviner talents are 
preparing for us when we shall awake from the dust j 
and the mind itself shall have all its faculties in a sub- 
lime state of improvement. These shall naake us 
equal, if not superior, to angels, for we are nearer 
a-kin to the Son of God than they are, and therefore 
we shall be made more like him. 
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EXPECTATIONS 0/ PLEASURE FRUSTRATED. 

Johnsoju 

PLEASURE is very seldom found where it i«. 
sought. Our brightest blazes of gladness are 
commonly kindled by unexpected sparks. The flowers 
which scatter their odours from time to time in the 
paths of life, grow up without culture from seeds scat- 
tered by chance. 

Nothing is more hopeless than a scheme of merri- 
ment. Wits and humourists are brought together 
from distant quarters by preconcerted invitations ^ they 
come attended by their admirers prepared to laugh and 
to applaud 3 they gaze a while on each other, ashamed 
to be silent, and afraid to speak ; every man is discon- 
^ tented with himself, grows angry with those that give 
him pain, and resolves that he will contribute nothing 
to the merriment of such worthless company. Wine 
inflames, the general malignity, and changes suUenness 
to petulence, till at last none can bear any longer the 
presence of the rest. They retire to vent tlieir indig- 
nation in safer places, where they are heard with at- 
tention 5 their importance is restored, they recover* 
their good humour, and gladden the night with wit 
and jocularity. 

Merriment is always the effect of a sudden impres- 
sion. The jest which is expected is already destroyed. 
The most active imagination will be sometimes torpid 
under the frigid influence of melancholy 3 and some- 
times occasions will be wanting to tempt the mind, 
however volatile, to sallies and excursions. Nothing 
was ever said with uncommon felicity, but by the co- 
operation of chance 3 and, therefore, wit as well as 
valour must be content to share its honours with fgr- 
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All other pleasures are equally uncertain 5 the gene- 
ral remedy of uneasiness is change of place 5 almost 
every one has some journey of pleasure in his mind, 
with which he flatters his expectation. He that travels 
in theory has 'no inconvenience ; he has shade and 
sunshine at his disposal^ and wherev^er he alights finds 
tables of plenty and Jooks of gaiety. These ideas are 
indulged till the day of departure arrives, the chaise is 
called, and the progress of happiness begins. 

A tew miles teach him the fallacies of imagination^ 
The road is dusty, the air is sultry, the horses are 
sluggish, and the postillion brutal. He longs for the 
time of dinner, that ho may eat and rest. The inn is 
crowded, his orders are neglected, and nothing re- 
mains but that he devour in haste what the cook has 
spoiled, and drive on in quest of better entertainment. 
He finds at night a more commodious hduse, but the 
best is always worse than he expected. 
< He at last enters his native province, and resolves 
to feast his mind with the conversation of his old 
friends, and the recollection of juvenile frolics. He 
stops at the house of his friend, whom he designs to 
overpower with pleasure by the unexpected interview. 
He is not known till he tells his name, and revives the 
memory of himself by a gradual explanation. He is 
then coldly received, and ceremoniously feasted. He 
pastes away to another, whom his affairs have called to 
a distant place, and having seen the empty house, 
goes away disgusted, by a disappointment which could 
not be in tended, because it could not be foreseen. At 
the next house he finds every face clouded with mis- 
fortune, and is regarded with malevolence as an un- 
reasonable intruder, who comes not to visit but to in- 
sult them. 

It is seldom tliat we find either men or places such 
as we expect them. He that has pictured a prospect 
upon his fancy, will receive little pleasure n*om his 
c>es ; he that has aniicipated the conversation of a wit. 
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svill wonder to what prejudice he owes his reputation. 
Yet it is necessary to hope, though hope should always 
be deluded 5 for hope itself is happiness, and its frus- 
trations, however j^equent, are yet less dreadful than- 
its extinction. 



THE GLOVES^ 

Sterne. 

rirWE beautiful Grisset rose up when I said this, 
H and going behind the counter, reached down a 
a parcel, and untied it: I advanced to the side over 
against her : they were all too large. The beautiful 
Grisset measured them one by one across my hand. — 
It would not alter the dimensions, — She begged I 
would try a single pair, which seemed to be the least. 
—She held it open — my hand slipp*d into it at once.— 
It will not do, said I, shaking my head a little. — No, said 
she, doing the same tiling. 

There are certain combined looks of simple subtlety, 
where whim, and sense, and seriousness, and nonsense, 
are so blencled, that all the languages of Babel set 
loose together could not express them — they are com- 
municated and caught so instantaneously, that you can 
scarcely say which party is the ihfector. I leave it to 
your men of words to swell pages about it — it is 
enough in the present to say again the i^oves would 
not do ', so folding our hands within our arms, we both 
loird upon the counter — it was narrow, and there was 
just room for the parcel to lie between us. 

The beautiful Grisset looked sometimes at the gloves, 
then sideways to the window, then at the gloves — ^and 
then at me. I was not disposed to break silence — I 
followed her example : so I look'd at the gloves, thea 
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to the window, then at the gloves, tod then at her-*, 
and so on alternately. 

I found I lost considerably in every attack — she had 
a quick black eye, and shot through two such long and 
silken eye-lashes with such penetration, that she look'd 
into my very heart and reins. — It may seem strange, 
but I could actually feel she did. — 

— ^It is no matter, said I, taking up a couple of the 
pairs next me, and putting them into my pocket. 

I was sensible the beautiful Grisset had not ask*d 
more than a single livre above the price— I wish*d she 
had ask*d a livre more, and was puzzling my brains 
how to bring the matter about. — ^Do you think, my 
dear sir, said she, mistaking my embarrassment, that I 
could ask a sous too much of a stranger — ^and of a 
stranger whose politeness, more than his want of 
gloves, has done me the honour to lay himself at my 
mercy ? — M' en croyez capable? — Faith! not I, said I : 
and if you were, you are welcome.— So counting the 
money into her hand, and with a lower bow than one 
generally makes to a shop-keeper's wife, I went outj 
and her lad with his parcel followed me. 



WOLKMAR AND HIS DOG. 

Anonymous. 

IT was evening, when Wolkmar and his dog, almost 
spent with fetigue, descended one of the moun- 
tains in Switzerland 5 the sun was dilated in the hori- 
zon, and threw a tint of rich crimson over tlie waters 
of a neighbouring lake j on each side rocks of varied 
form, their green heads glowing in the beam, were 
swarded with shrubs that hung feathering* from their 
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« troubled stream. 

Amid this scenery, our traveller^ far from any habi- 
^tion, wearied, and uncertain of the road, sought for 
some excavation in the rock, wherein he might repose 
himself 5 _and having at length discovered such a situa- 
tion, fell fast asleep upon some withered leaves. His 
dog sat watching at his feet, a small bundle of linen 
and a staff were placed beside him, and the red rays of 
the declining sun, having pierced through the shrubs 
that concealed the retreat, gleamed on the languid 
features of his beloved master. 

And long be thy rest, O Wolkmar 1 may sleep sit 
pleasant on thy soul ! Unhappy man ! war hath 
estranged thee from thy native village 5 war, unnatural 
war 3 snatched thee from thy Fanny and her infant. 
Where art thou, best of wives ? thy Wolkmar lives ! 
*twas error spread his death. Thou :fledd'st5 thy 
beauty caught the eye of power : thou fledd'st with 
thy infant and tliy aged father. Unhappy woman! 
thy husband seekest thee over the wilds of Switzerland. 
Long be thy rest, O Wolkmar ! may sleep sit pleasant 
on thy soul ! 

Yet not long did Wolkmar rest ; starting, he beheld 
the dog, who, seizing his coat, had shook it with vio- 
lence 5 atid having thoroughly awakened him, whining, 
licked hisjface, and sprang through the thicket. Wolk- 
mar, eagerly following, discerned at some distance a 
man gently walking down the declivity of the opposite 
hill, and his own dog running with full speed towards 
him. The sun yet threw athwart the vale rays of a blood- 
red hue, the sky was overcast, and a few big round 
drops rustled through the drooping leaves, Wolkmar sat 
down, the dog now fawned upon the man, ,then 
bounding, ran before him. The curiosity of Wolkmar 
was roused, he rose to meet the stranger, who, as he 
drew near, appeared old, very old, his steps scarcely 
supporting with a staffs a blue mantle was wrapped 
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iau'oand him^ and his hair and beard white as snoW, 
and. waving to tlie breeze of the hill, received from 
beneath a dark cloud, the last deep crimson of the set- 
ting sun. 

The dog now ran wagging his tail, first to his mas- 
ter, then to the stranger, leaping upon each with marks 
of the utmost rapture, tiK, too rudely expressing his 
joy, the old man tottering fell, at the foot of a blasted 
beech, that stood at the bottom of the hill. Wolkmar 
hastened to his relief, and had just reached the spot, 
when starting back, he exclaimed, "My father! O 
my father V* Gothre, for so the old man was called, 
saw and knew his son j a smile of extacy lighted up 
his features, a hectic flushed his cheek, his eyes beam- 
ed transport through the waters that suffused them, 
and stretching forth his arms, he faintly uttered, ' My 
beloved son !* Nature could no more : the bloom up- 
on his withered cheek fled fast away, the dewy lustre 
of his eye grew dim, the throbbing of his heart op- 
pressed him, and straining Wolkmar with convulsive 
energy, tlie last long breath of aged Gothre fled cold 
across the cheek of his son. 

The night grew dark and unlovely, tlie moon strug- 
gled to appear, and by fits her pale light streamed 
across the lake, a silence deep and terrible prevailed, 
imbroken but by a cold shriek, Jthat at intervals died 
along the valley. Wolkmar lay entranced upon the 
dead body of his father, the dog stood motionless by 
his side 5 but at last alarmed, he licked their faces, and 
pulled his master by the coat, till having in vain en- 
deavoured to awaken them, he ran howling dreadfully 
along the valley 5 the demon of the night trembled on 
his hill of storms, and the rocks returned a deepening 
echo. ' 

Wolkmar at last awoke, a cold sweat trickled over 
his forehead, every muscle shook with horror, and, 
kneeling by the body of Gothre, he wept aloud. 
* Where is my Fanny,' he exclaimedj, ' where shall I 
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find her ? oh ! that thou hadst told me she yet lived, 
good old man -, if alive, my God, she must be near : 
the night is dark, these mountains are unknown to 
me.' As he spoke, the illumined edge of a cloud 
•hone on the face of Gothre, a smile yet dwelt upon 
his features; ' Smilest thou, my father?* said Wolk- 
mar, ' I feel it at my heart -, all shall yet be well/ 
The night again grew dark, and Wolkraar, retiring a 
few paces from his father, threw himself upon the 
ground. 

He had not continued many minutes in this situa- 
tion, before the distant sound of voices struck his ear : 
they seemed to issue from different parts of the valley, 
and two or three evidently approached the spot where 
Gothre lay ; the name of Gothre was at length loudly 
repeated, and Gothre ! Gothre ! mournfully ran from 
rock to rock. Wolkmar, starting from the ground, 
elghed whh anxiety, and, leaning forward, he listened 
with fearful apprehension, but the beating of his heart 
appalled him. The dog, who, at first alarmed, had 
crept to his master's feet, began now to bark with ve- 
hemence 5 suddenly the voices ceased, and Wolkmac 
thought he heard the soft and quick tread of people 
fast approaching. At this moment the moon burst 
from behind a dark cloud, and shone full on the dead 
body of Gothre. A shrill shriek pierced the air, and a 
young woman ntshing forward fell on thebody of Gothre. 
* Oh, my Billy !' she exclaimed to a little boy, who ran 
up to her out of breath, ' see your beloved Gothre ! he 
is gone for ever 3 gone to heaven and left us. O my 
poor child ! (clasping the boy^ who cried most bitterly), 
what shall we do without him, what will become of us, 
we will die also, my Billy ! Gothre is gone to your 
own dear father, and they are both happy yonder, my 
Billy,' pointing to the moon. Wolkmar, in the mean 
time, stood enveloped with shade, his arms stretched 
out, motionless, and fixed in silent astonishment ; his 
tongiie clove to the roof of his mouth, and he faintly 
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'find with difficulty uttered, *^My Fanny! my child T 
His accents reached her ear 5 she sprang wildly from 
the ground -, * It is my W6lkmar*s spirit/; she exclaim- 
ed. The sky instantly cleared all around, and Wolk- 
mar himself burst upon her sight. They rushed to- 
gether; she fainted. ' God of mercies!' cried Wolk- 
mar, ' if thou wilt not dHve me mad, restore her to 
life': she breathes j I thank thee, O my God,^ she 
breathes ! the wife of Wolkmar lives 1' Fanny reco- 
vering, felt the warm embraces of her beloved hus- 
band ; ' Dear, dear Wolkmar,' she faintly whispered, 
'•Thy Fanny-— I cannot speak; my Wolkmar, I am 
tooTiappy J see our Billy!* The boy had crept close 
to his father, and was clasping him round the knees. 
The tide of affection rushed impetuously through the 
bosom of Wolkmar; ' It presses on my heart,' he 
said, *" I cannot bear it.* The domestics, whom Fanny 
had brought with her, crowded round : ' Let us 
kneel,' said Wolkmar, 'round the body, of aged 
Gothre :' they knelt around, the moon shone sweetly 
on the earth ; the spirit of Gothre passed by ; he saw 
jus children, and was happy. 
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